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Spring 59 Provides 2'/, 
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Butizrin is published HAIRY SPINDLE BUMPER STRAPS 
Clark Publishing 
218 est Morehead 
Charlotte 2 N.C. Subscription 
» $250 per year in advance, §3 
Whee years. Entered as 
mail matter 
i, at Postoflice, 
N. C., under Act 
pi Congress, March 2, 1897, 


now expertly made in Charlotte as well as Danielson, insuring fast service and 
cheaper delivery to Southern mills. Immediate delivery from closest point. 


: NEW STRAP DEPARTMENT IN CHARLOTTE—Strapping in all styles and sizes 


SOUTHERN _ The Bullard Clark Company =NORTHERN 


EB. H. JACOBS conn 
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SINGLE HEAD SPOOLS 
An Onrugunal Sonoce Development = 


FOR PACKAGING INDUSTRIAL THREAD  — 


SONOCO .... makes spools to serve a 
SONO a O variety of purposes. Shown below are: 


BIAS FOR WINDING LIGHT PACKAGES 
OF BIAS BINDING AND NARROW TAPE. 
CRIMPED END CONSTRUCTION, 


> 


F. F. M.—FOR WINDING BRAID, TAPE 
AND CORD. FEATURES METAL REIN- 
FORCED BUSHING. 


Standard with the industry for packaging industrial thread, the SONOCO 
Single Head Spool features a tapered base that permits the wound pack-. 
age to deliver freely to the sewing machine. It is made in a variety of 
base diameters and barrel lengths and with colored lacquer tips for iden- 
tification. Special scoring and surfaces are available to prevent slippage 
of thread under unusual conditions. 


AEG. VU. S. PAT. OFF. 


Sonoco Propucts 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC R. F.—FOR WINDING BRAID, TAPE AND 


CONN. CORD. MADE WITH TREATED FIBRE 
HEADS AND WOOD BUSHINGS. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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a The #1 Spinning Frame Builder Mofion is an automatic 
a builder motion that removes the necessity of constant at- 
tention to the frames. It builds a perfect feeler bunch of 
, oe the desired yardage and width, eliminating the possibility 
‘ of having several turns put on the step above the 
i a bunch and thereby causing the Midget Feeler to operate 
improperly, 
: x The position of the filling package with respect to 
? the feeler bunch is controlled exactly. The package can 
: be built to any desired diameter and taper. 
| : . Uniform bobbins of uniform yardage are possible as 
» the height of the build on each set of bobbins can be 


accurately predetermined. It is difficult for doffers to 


Hopedale, 


DRAPER CORPORATION | 


Massachusetts _ 


DRAPER’S NEW #1 Spinning Frame Builder Motion 


REDUCES DOFFING AND BATTERY HAND COSTS 


“short doff” a frame. 

A tip bunch can be put on in various sizes or elimin- 
ated entirely, This bunch speeds up the work of battery 
hands by as much as 30% as they do not have to look 
for the ends. 

The ring rail is automatically lowered and locked in 
the doffing position as the frame knocks off. The bobbins 
are then ready to be doffed with or without slackening 
the ends, according to mill practice. 

When the frame is started up again the motion has re- 
set itself automatically and winding the rack is eliminated. 

Investigate this builder motion to cut your spinning 
costs. 


E. 
4 
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High 
Ball 
Drawing equipment? 


industries, Inc. 


, Bessemer City, N. C. 


Doubles Production 


Actual tests in many leading mills, under ordi- 
nary working conditions, show that Ideal Draw- 
ing Equipment delivers an average of twice 
the amount of roving possible on ordinary 
frames. These astonishing records are due to 
ldeal’s new and greatly improved design which 
makes possible far higher speeds and uninter- 
rupted production. 


High Speed 


All Ideal friction contacts are ball bearing and 
permanently lubricated. Spacing sections trans- 
mit no resistance and are independent of the 
rolls. All units are always in perfect alignment 
and are automatically synchronized. Back-lash 
is impossible. These factors permit far higher 
speeds than are possible on ordinary roving 
equipment. 


Uninterrupted Operation 


Ideal construction almost completely eliminates 
work stoppages. Ideal flutes are hardened and 
ground to prevent nicking, burring, and con- 
sequent work stoppages. Bearings never wear 
—never require adjustments. Whereas ordinary 
frames should be dismantled, cleaned, lubri- 
cated, and reconditioned every few weeks, 
Ideal Drawing Frames will run many months 
without attention. 


Better Quality, Too 


Perfect and permanent alignment and synchro- 


nization permit the production of roving of un- 
varying high quality, month after month . 
without the constant ups and downs and adijust- 
ments which are almost inevitable on ordinary 
equipment. 


For the smoothest and fastest running high 
quality drawing you've ever seen, get the 
facts on Ideal High Speed Drawing Equipment 
today. Sold on a “you-must-be-satisfied” basis. 


*Patented 
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' Why Mills Get More out of Looms that give them 


Direct 


~ 
& 
... with 2-3 Convertible Pick Counters 
Veeder-Root 2- 3 Pick C ounters are easier to install. ..to read... to reset 
a (no pull-out required). .. to lubricate ... and to convert from 2 to 3-shift 


operation, which can be done rightin the mill. Also, convenient production- 
Y¥&* card on every counter enables overseers to tell instantly whether any loom 
is lagging. And the new locked counting wheel stubbornly resists overthrow- 
ing. These vantage-points of modern Veeder-Root 2-3 Pick Counters are 
, your check-list of pick-counter value. So check now, and see how much more 
you Can get out of your weave-room with modern V-R Pick Counters. 


with New Loom CUT METERS 


Mills report Cut Meters cut costs and increase output in many ‘different ways by 
assuring uniform cuts and enabling weavers to concentrate on loom-operation... 
by lessening the need for supervision .. . by reducing waste by doffing at bad spots 
and resetting for proper length... by making it easy to change cut lengths at will 
. by providing quick inventory of yardage on the looms...and by sete. 
ustomer complaints. 
Put all your looms under complete Countrol with Veeder-Root 2-3 Pick 
Counters and Cut Meters. Get in touch with the nearest Veeder-Root office. 


< > 


HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT GREENVILLE, $0. CAROLINA | 


In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., 955 St. James St., Montreal . 


“Counting House of the Textile I industry ” 
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PERFECT PARALLEL 
CHEESES | 


(tapered ends if 
desired) OR 


DOUBLE FLANGED 
BOBBINS WOUND 


on the PLATT 


FEATURES 


Quiet operation ... Takes wide range 
of yarns . . . Builds packages up to 
16 ozs. . . . Central pressure lubri- 
cation at twist gear end . . . Package 
cradles independently mounted . . . 
Bottom row of spindles swung in-out 
by foot . . . Automatic lubrication of 
traverse gears . . . Winding angle 
easily changed .. . Minimum dwell at 
stroke end . . . Doff taper cheeses 
without stopping. 


NEW 
Light Package UPTWISTER 


U.S, AND OTHER PATENTS APPLIED FOR 


; is a brand new uptwister, simplified for easier 


“maintenance, streamlined for higher speeds. The new Platt MU 1 


Uptwister, for cheeses or double flanged bobbins, has the design rigidity 
that allows you to safely push production and the beautiful machining 
of moving parts that permits these continual high speeds. The patented, 
flexibly-mounted, roller bearing spindles with swivel-mounted toggle 
and patented automatic quick brake, allows speeds up to 15,000 r.p.m. 
with utmost stability and low power consumption. The Platt MU lisa 
double deck machine, each tier driven by separate motors. The top tier 
being narrower than the bottom, allows an unrestricted view of all 
packages. Every vital part is automatically lubricated, from traverse 
gears to twisting gears. Would you like a twenty-page, full color 
booklet with seven pages of cut-away illustrations of this radically new 
twister? Write Atkinson, Haserick & Co. in Boston. 


MACHINERY OF: 


PLATT BROS. 
( Sales) Vid. « Oldham, Cngland 


INCLUDING THE MACHINERY OF: 

PLATT BROTHERS & CO., LTD. DOBSON & BARLOW, LTD. 

HOWARD & BULLOUGH, LTD. BROOKS & DOXEY, LTD. 
ASA LEES & CO., LTD. 


INQUIRIES TO 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 162) 
211 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON 6, MASS. 
1639 W.MOREHEAD ST., CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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Dayco Long Draft Aprons last longer, _ 
give up to 10% more uniform yarn: 


Here is a Dayco Long Draft Asean: It will outperform 
any apron on your frames, give you up to 10% more 
uniform yarn. It will stay on the frames when you start 
up, too. 


This Dayco Apron is made in one endless piece, without 
laps or splices that can tear the sliver. Its thickness is 
uniform. (To get technical: inside diameters are held to 
a tolerance of 1/64’, thickness to .050”, plus or minus 
002”.) Such accuracy gives as much as 10% more uni- 
form yarn, Correct friction coefficient on both inside and 
outside surfaces. Each apron is tested to meet customer 
specifications for single or double apron system. 


The Dayco Long Draft Apron WILL: last longer, give 
more uniform yarn, handle natural and synthetic fibers 
equally well, keep yarn clean (white drafting surface). 
It WILL NOT: curl, split, crack, break, distort, stretch 
or groove. Won’t flip off, pick up lint, mark the yarn, or 
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be affected “ heat, cold, oils, humidity, dyes or hard ends. 
To cut costs in your long draft operations, write: 


THE DAYTON RUBBER CO., Textile Division 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, South Carolina 
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With Sheet Metal Parts of PROVEN QUALITY | 
_ Made and Delivered with DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


Simply write. 
wire or phone 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL Works, 


GASTONIA. NORTH CAROLINA 
A SHEET METAL WORKS SERVING TEXTILE MILLS 


CU7 COSTS * INCREASE EFFICIENCY 
STEP OP PRODUCTION 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Production profits from beginning to end are yours--if your 
| 
| preparatory machinery is geared for efficient, economical 
volume production. One of the South’s oldest and most _— py 
, experienced sheet metal plants is prepared to help , 
| you do just that. Through the years this organization ’ 
| has earned a reputation for top quality products, 
| painstaking workmanship and reliable service. 
) You will find that this kind of special ‘ 
knowledge and experience applied to 
| your maintenance problems will 
make an important contribu- 
tion to continuous, profit- | 
ar” 
\ 
INC 
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For cotton or viscose 
rayon...in pale or heavy 
shades. PONTAMINE Fast Violet 
4RL is especially well-suited 
to the production of deep 
reddish-violet and mauve shades. 
It can be used as a reddening element 
for beige, gray, and taupe shades. 


Besides outstanding light-fastness, this dye 
has good resistance to laundering, 

dry cleaning, perspiration and dry crocking. 
It is readily soluble, has good absorption, 
penetrates thoroughly and yields level dyeing. 


PONTAMINE Fast Violet 4RL 

is recommended for a variety of uses 
such as drapery and upholstery 
fabrics, sportswear and dress goods. 


E. 1. du Pont de Nemours : 
& Co. (Inc.), Dyestuffs Division, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


REG. VU. S. PAT OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Warp 
Tying 


accelerated 


with the 
Uster” 


Here ore several typical examples: 


Tying 20 warps of 3,120 ends of 24's—30's cotton 
in 8 hours in a Carolina mill. 


Tying 10 warps of 10,000 ends of filament rayon 
in 8 hours in a Virginia mill. 


— Tying 12 warps of 6,000 ends - 16 s— 20's cotton 
in 8 hours in an Alabama mill. 


Tying 8 warps of 11,000 ends of filament Nylon 
and rayon in 8 hours in a New England mill. 


Tying 12 warps of 8,000 ends of filament rayon 
in 8 hours in a Pennsylvania mill. 


Whether tying cotton, wool, worsted, rayon, Nylon, asbestos, 
plastic, or warps containing a combination of different yarns, 
the "Little Uster” does the job’ right—operating either 
portable or stationary. 


The "Little Uster’ is the most versatile, fastest, and most 
efficient warp tying machine made. For more information 
write for booklet 72A. 


‘In Conada: 

Hugh Williams & Co. 
47 Colborn Street 
Toronto, Ontario 


CORPORATION, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


80 Boylston Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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Make your textiles 


with 


sell on sight 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL AND DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6G, N. Y. 


Boston Providence Philadeiphia Chicago San Francisco 
Portiand, Ore. Greensboro Charlotte Richmond  Atianta 
Columbus, Ga. New Orteans Chattanooga Toronto 
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_ - MADE BY E. F. HOUGHTON & CO., PHILADELPHIA AND CHARLOTTE 


4 
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Greater breaking Strength 
1 Houghton formula: 14.9% OVer UnSsized 
Former formula: 4.0% 
Blends of dul) Viscose and 
| 
2. More added 
By former formula: 8.3% 
ww, 
3. Less Shedding 
Lint Ground looms Collected After two days’ Somparative 
run Showed 14 Ibs Of shed from warps Sized by former 
| Process __ * Only 8 Ibe from Warps sized with Houghton 
©OMpounds More Size is added 2nd more Size Stays 
where needed! 
4, Lower Cost 
Houghton formula: 14 Ibs added ingredients 
Forme, formula: 46 lbs added ingredients 
5, SETTER WEA VING: 
Loom efficiency increased from 90% lo 96%) 


nnouncement 


You (mill officials, selling house executives, students, professors ) 
have been asking for it—in fact you have begged for it! 


By W. AG 
Now, after three years of work by the author and publisher, the ~GRAHAN CLARK 
third edition of Clark’s Weave Room Calculations is available. - 


Since exhaustion of the second edition there have been many requests for this book from men actively 


engaged in the manufacture and sale of cotton goods, and a large number of increasingly urgent requests 
from textile school students and professors. The latter are interested primarily in the first part of the 
book—that dealing with cotton cloth calculations. In the revision of the first part (96 pages) some addi- 
tional rules have been included, making a total of 74, along with further pertinent information—partic- : i 


: ularly as to loom speeds and the number of looms per weaver. 


The second part of this new edition shows full particulars (width, weight, ends and picks, and warp and 
filling yarn numbers) for several thousand cotton cloths, grouped in tables appropriate to various sectors of 
the weaving industry. In the revision there have been added more than 700 fabrics, many of which attained 
importance during World War II. For some 1,900 plainwoven fabrics there have been added data as to the - 
BYT (effective yards of yarn per pound of cloth) which also serves as the basis of the classification into | 


groups. | 
The author, W. A. Graham Clark, retired last year after many years as chief of the textile division of the ' 
United States Tariff Commission. His practical and absolutely accurate treatise of cotton yarn and cloth cal- 
culations should find wide application in the textile industry. 
a 
| Book Dept., Clark Publishing Co., Charlotte 1, N. C. 
Price | f 
$5 | Please send copy(ies) of CLARK'S WEAVE ROOM CALCULATIONS : 
(third edition) at $5 each. | ( 
S 
| Payment enclosed with order (publisher pays postage). | { 
244 Check one | 
Send bill upon shipment (postage charged to buyer). | 
| f 
ages 
Pas | Signed: (please print) | 
(firm) 
Cloth | | 
(street address) | 
bound 

| (city, zone & state) _ 
< 
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Make an (NL) Drawing Frame 


GOSSETT technicians rebuilt this old frame from one with 
4 rolls 6 ends up to one with 5 rolls 8 ends up. The first, 
second and third line rolls, top and bottom, are common 
rolls made by Gossett . . . the fourth and fifth line rolls 
are the amazing, newly developed RGM metallic rolls 
made by Gossett and which are so hard that even a steel 
file cannot cut them! The set-up is of graduated pitch 
flutes. 

During the re-building process more things happened to 
the old Drawing Frame. The top rolls were equipped with 
Gossett roller bearing shells (there are none better) .. . 
so this old frame will now draft 8 to 11. Further, we 
installed new stands, new calender rolls, new tension train 
of spiral gears and studs, new drafting gears and studs and 
re-built the coilers, can tackles and installed new trumpets. 


GASTONIA, 


better than when 


with the amazing. revolutionary 


B. W. GOSSETT, presipent 


MACHINE WORKS, 1 


Yes... it’s an old Drawing Frame better now than when 
new. Takes know-how and equipment. Gossett has: both 
PLUS the amazing and exclusive RGM metallic roll. 


GOSSETT will also re-build Drawing Frames with the 
4-roll system in the same manner. 


More About the RGM METALLIC DRAWING 
ROLL 


The flutes and collars have been so hardened by the Gossett 
exclusive method that even synthetics will not wear them 
down. The flutes on the RGM roll are so precision made 
that no tool marks can be found. The tolerance on the 
flutes, collars and neck is plus or minus .0005. 


Write for full particulars and estimated cost 


6. MASON, sates wen. A. MATWHES, aap. 


CAROLINA 
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Your Guarantee of 
An Uninterrupted Supply 


No factory is proof against flood, fire or man-made 
interruptions, but the chances that 4 factories in widely 
separated areas will all be thus affected at the same time 
are remote. That’s why Ashworth can practically guar- 
antee an uninterrupted supply of card clothing and 
allied products. 


Specify Ashworth.and get not only continuity of 
deliveries, but also uniformly high quality resulting from 
90 years of experience in cards and card clothing by 
one family. 


Ashworth can help you to make your cards more 
efficient. Ask us about Ashworth Surveys. 


Visit Us At Southern Textile Exposition—Sections 122 and 123 


ASHWOR Hi BROS INC | 


American Card Clothing Co. (Woolen Div.) 


Fall River*+t Worcester*t Philadelphia*tt Atlantatt Greenville*++t 
Charlottett Dallastt (Textile Supply Co.) 
*Factory tRepair Shop {Distributing Point 


Greenville Factory 


4 FACTORIES + ++ REPAIR SHOPS +++ J DISTRIBUTING POINTS 
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SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 


61 Van Dam Street, New York 13, 
N. Y. Application laboratories and 
stocks at Boston, Philadelphia, 
Charlotte, Los Angeles, Toronto. 


Other branches ot Providence, 
Paterson, Chicago. 
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irect Dye with 


| 
& 
UDTOTIX you save 
h 
| 
of vat dyes 


Now you can satisfy customer require- 


ments for fastness and save the extra cost 
of vat colors by direct dyeing women’s 
0.9 


suiting fabrics in the yarn or piece with 


CUPROFIX colors and CUPROFIX 


For CUPROFIX, in many instances, 
gives a fastness to washing, light, per- 
spiration, wet crocking and hot wet 
pressing that formerly.required the more 

expensive vat dyeing method. Fabrics re- 
quiring resin treatment ate processed 


much more efficiently and with even 
. faster results when CUPROFIX is in- 

6 


tensile strength of fibres. 


to Licht 
Write for specific in- ni. 
formation telling how 
CUPROFIX can help 
you with your dyeing 

problem. 


SANDOZ ahead with 


cluded in the resin bath. CUPROFIX 
does not affect anti-crease qualities or 


Many mills throughout the country are 
now direct dyeing many types of fabrics 
the CUPROFIX way and have reported 
substantial savings in dyestuff costs—par- 
ticularly when dyeing darker shades, 
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AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., AFFILIATED WITH GRINNELL COMPANY, INC., PROVIDENCE, R. |. * BOSTON + ATLANTA + CHARLOTTE 
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Exhibit of both Amco ductless and duct systems at American Textile Machinery Exposition at Atlantic City 


It should be a relief to you to know that 
when you ask the advice of an Amco 
engineer on the humidification and 
cooling system best suited for a par- 
ticular room or for your entire mill, 
you will get from him sound, impartial 
advice. 

Having both ductless and duct sys- 
tems to offer, he can give you unbiased 
recommendations. If you already have 
a modern, efficient humidification sys- 
tem and seek to add. COOLING he will 
probably point out to you the advan- 


tages of an Amco ductless system in 
which you discard nothing and make 
only a modest addition to your present 
humidification system. 

On the other hand, if your proposed 
installation calls for a unit duct or a 
central station air conditioning system, 
Amco can handle the job. 

In either case you will get reliable, 
unbiased advice and expert installation 
of a system tailored exactly to your 
needs. Wouldn’t now be a good time to 
call an Amco engineer? 


AMCO 


HUMIDIFICATION AND COOLING 
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BOSTON + PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - DALLAS CHICAGO $T. LOUIS 
PHOENIX + LOS ANGELES » SAN FRANCISCO - ATLANTA + BALTIMORE 


; | TORONTO = Bernard Radley & Co., Ltd. 
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Round the World 1113 times for $1.00 


Calculations based on perform- 
ance records of Victor 4/0 F1.l 
X3D Travelers show that one dol- 
lar's worth ran about 27,840,000 
miles — 1113 times the distance 
around the equator. 

When you see performance like 
that, it’s easy to think that traveler 
costs are too small to be worth 
bothering about. But such records 
are achieved only when you 
choose the right traveler for the 
job, and get the best that money 
can buy. 

Selecting travelers carelessly, 
without proper regard for quality, 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


20 


40 Mathewson St..... 


will quickly cut down the “mile- 
age’’. Also, excessive ends down, 
plus frequent traveler changes, 
can boost your traveler-pound cost 
in yarn production far out of line. 

When you choose Victor Trav- 
elers, a Victor Service Engineer 
will help you make sure to get the 
traveler best suited to your indi- 
vidual spinning or twisting. You 
also get extra long traveler-life, 
because Victor Travelers take top 
honors in any test for quality and 
uniformity. 

Remember, traveler costs per 
pound of yarn depend, never on 


Tel. Dexter 1-0737 
GASTONIA, N.C. .... 358-364 West Main Ave..... Tel. 5-0891 


price, always on performance. Plan 
now to talk to a Victor man, 
whether you are running conven- 
tional fibers, synthetics, or blends. 
Write, wire or phone the nearest 
Victor office .. . for prompt service. 
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DRAWS-IN 
HEDDLES, DROP WIRES, 
AND REED 


IN ONE 
OPERATION 


* VERSATILE... 
* ACCURATE... 
* EFFICIENT... 


BARBER-COLMAN 
DRAWING-IN 
MACHINE 


Many mills today are running such a variety of weaves, patterns, and stripes 
that the drawing-in operation becomes a major cost item. Swxbstantial savings 
can be made by the use of a Barber-Colman Drawing-In Machine. This ma- 
chine will handle any plain, fancy, or dobby weave. It draws-in all the heddles, 
drop wires, and reed in ome operation — automatically selecting the proper 
heddle, drop wire, and reed dent for each thread. Any form of skip draw can 
be handled as easily as straight sequence, and the draw can be made from 

| _ either a flat sheet or leased warp. The machine is available in a variety of ca- 

Zz pacities, drawing as many harness and banks of drop wires as required. Vari- 
educe Costs / ations in size will take care of all standard loom widths. Modern mills of 
ed any size can take advantage of the versatility, accuracy, and efficiency of this 

outstanding machine to effect important savings in what has been a slow and 


costly hand operation. Consult your Barber-Colman representative for a 
discussion of possibilities in your own mill. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS « SUPER-SPEED WARPERS » WARP TYING MACHINES « DRAWING-IN MACHINES 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


R ¢ K F R D fF Ot S «© Us. S.A, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A. = = GREENVILLE, S. C., U.S.A. MANCHESTER, ENGLAND MUNICH, GERMANY 
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STOP WA precious hours moving textile equipment within 
range of aimmmmted steam cleaning facilities. Clean all machinery 
with speed with Jarrett’s META-CLEAN! 
THIS RE “IONARY and exclusive cleaning formula is com- 
pletely ve Spray it on... wipe it on... brush it on . 
immerse ! ‘ipe off or blow off with air pressure hose. Abso- 


lutely no change in cleaning methods is necessary with Jarrett’s 
META-CLEAN. 


FIGURE THE PRODUCTION TIME you are losing in your plant 
right now—just in equipment cleaning. This time is drastically 
reduced when you switch to Jarrett’s META-CLEAN because 
Jarrett’s META-CLEAN cuts cleaning time seven times! In addi- 
tion, production time lost in moving machinery is saved... . plus 
the labor! 


JARRETT’S META-CLEAN is unbelievably economical. One part 
Jarrett’s META-CLEAN in twenty parts water does the trick. 
It penetrates stubborn grease, lint and dirt instantly—cleans with- 
out harm to skin or machinery. Effective universally on all textile 
machinery throughout the industry. Excellent for cleaning small 


parts. 


Write! 

GET THE FACTS NOW! Write for names of mills 
using Jarrett’s META-CLEAN (and glad they are!) 
Write for actual demonstration in action in your own 
plant, or send your purchase order at once for this fully 
guaranteed, proven product. Jarrett’s META-CLEAN is 


covered by product liability insurance. In full, half and 
quarter drums, 


SATISFACTION GIVEN-—NOT PROMISED. 


CECIL H. JARRETT CO., ine. 


Manufacturer and Distributor of Chemicals and Supplies 
Newton, North Carolina 
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Keep Production 


Yes, SOLVAY LIQUID CHLORINE gives uniform, 

dependable results at less cost! That’s why 

many leading textile firms have been using this 

quality bleaching agent for years. 

SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF SOLVAY TECHNICAL 
BULLETIN No. 7—"LIQUID CHLORINE" 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 Rector Street; New York 6, N. Y. 


Lard Grinder Specialists Since 1868 


Card Grinders for the woolen, worsted and 
cotton industries .. . Grinders for Calender 
Rolls . . . Special Traverse Mechanisms. 


B. S$. ROY & SON COMPANY 
Worcester, Mass. — Charlotte, N. C. 


Sales Engineers in the South: 


Charles E. Hendrick—L. P. Bell—B. L. Quick 


Office and plant, 1623 North Tryon Street, Route 29, 
Charlotte, N. C.—Tel. 5-3845. 
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* Manufactured by 
MACHINECRAFT, INC, 
Whitman, Mass. 


COMBINATION 


6 = a period of four years these ball bearing top rolls 
have been thoroughly tested in leading textile mills, Whitin has now adopted them 
as standard for cotton roving and spinning, wool and worsted spinning 
and American System equipment, when anti-friction rolls are specified. 
These anti-friction rolls have sealed-in lubrication 
insuring many years of service free from lubrication problems, 


ig 1. Reduction in oiling costs 7. Improvement of fiber control in drafting zone 
2. Elimination of ends down 8. Reduction in roll picking 
when starting mochine _ 9. Eliminates lapping of lint on journals 
3, No oil drip or stains on cots 10. Less machine down time 
4. No oil stained fibers 11. Elimination of wear on cap bars and saddles 
5. Perfect rotating synchronization 12. Precision manufacture permits 
of top and bottom rolls easy interchange of parts | 
6, Improved yarn quality — 13. Available with standard coverings, as spec 


MACHINE WORKS 


MASSACHUSETTS 
CHARLOTTE, C. @ ATLANTA, GA. © SPARTANBURG, C. © DEXTER, ME. 
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GOOD MEN KNOW 


Harold S. Bolger E. Jack Lawrence K. McCoy Crytz 
1139-51 East Chelten Avenue 94414 Forsyth Street, S.W. Opelika, Alabama 
Philadelphia 38, Pennsylvania Box 4072 Phone Opelika 254-J 

Phone GE 8-0500 ~ Atlanta, Georgia 


Phone Walnut 5250 


Ch ries A. Haynes, Se, 


Jack Dempsey a Carl M. Moore 
919-223 South Linwood Street 749 Narragansett Parkway 219-223 South Linwood Street 
Gastonia, North Carolina Gaspee Plateau Gastonia, North Carolina 
Phone 5-5021 Providence 5, Rhode Island | Phone 5-5021 
Hopkins 1-7679 
Howard B 
ros. Nepresentatives 
They get aro 
yg und... run into all kinds of carding problems . . . know 
most of the answers or can get them promptly . . . willinaly sh 
their knowledge. - Willingly share 
They represent a 
d T omplete line of the very finest card clothing 
products. They are more interested j Lk 
Ralph C. Shorey customer than in making an immediate sale. Ask one of th 
44-46 Vine Street su ; : oF them to 
Worcester 8, Massachusetts rvey your cards and get his suggestions for improvements. There i 
Phone 6-6207 not the slightest cost or obligation. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. worcester 8, MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern lants: 7 


Direct Representation in Cenada 


IMPROVES PRODUCTION ALL ALONG THE LINE 
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EQUIPS 


SUPER DRAFT 


New Hl & B Frames 
Now Being Installed 


H & B’s new Super 
High-Draft Spinning 
System, first announced 
in February of this year, 
is now being installed in 
the Lancaster plant of 
the Springs Cotton Mills. 


Colonel Elliott White 
Springs disclosed the de- 
livery of a substantial 
number of frames in a 
60,000 spindle order. An 
additional number © of 
existing spindles will also 
be changed over to the 
new super draft system 


Excellent results have al- 
ready been obtained in 
spinning 30’s yarn from 
a .60 hank roving with a 


QUALITY — STRENGTH — ECONOMY 
IN HIGH DRAFT SPINNING 
WITH NEW Hi & B SYSTEM 


t 
‘ 
te. 
- 


AERIAL VIEW of Springs Mills Lancaster plant where 
148 new H & B Super High-Draft frames are now being in- 
stalled in a new six-story addition. 


SPRINGS LAB PROOF 
OF TYPICAL BREAKS 
30's YARN — DRAFT OF 50 


draft of 50, using run- 
of -the-market, bright, 
strict low middling, 
11/16" cotton 


PICTURE, at left shows SPRINGMAID yarn with a draft 
of 50. At right is yarn with a draft of 18, The same drawing 


sliver was used. 
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‘Strength’ 

Yarn Skein Break 
Count ( Lbs.) Factor 
31.2 $7 2714 
$1.5 85 2661 
31.0 86 2666 
30.5 88 2684 
30.8 85 2618 
31.5 83 2615 
30.9 88 2719 
30.4 89 2706 
30.2 89 2688 
30.0 86 2580 
30.0 87 2610 
30.6 83 2540 
29.2 99 2891 
30.8 89 2741 
30.3 91 2757 
28.9 89 2572 


Average Skein strength (in 


pounds) corrected to 30’s yarn ; 


— 89.6 
By Formula — 
$2 equals C1S$1-(C2-C1) 21.7 
By 
Standard Laboratory condi- 
tions 65% relative humidity 
at 74 degrees F dry bulb tem- 
perature. Roving: Lancaster 
Plant regular .60 slubber. 
Cotton: Regular 
mix BSL, 1-1/16 average. 


AMERICAN MACHINE 


FACTORY, EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND EXPORT DIVISION * PAWTUCKET, R. I., 
BRANCH OFFICES: Atlanta, Ga. 815 Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg.; Charlotte, N.C. 1201 Johnston Bldg. 


Lancaster 


High Drafts Give 
Quality Yarn 
AtH & B Exhibit 


Visitors at the American 


Textile Machinery Exhi- 


@ bition at Atlantic City 


were given actual proof 
of the capabilities of the 
H & B Casablancas Super 
High-Draft System. In 
running demonstrations 
30’s yarn was produced 
from a .75 hank roving 
single using 1 1/16" 


Acala cotton and accom- 
plishing a draft of 40. 


H & B CASABLANCAS 
Super High-Draft System as 
shown at Aflantic City. 


H & B considers this 
demonstration and the 
Springs Mills installation 
as conclusive proof that 
its new system is the most 
outstanding on the mar- 
ket today. 


Builders of 
MODERN 
TEXTILE 

MACHINERY 


U.S. A. 
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the Chemist turned Salesman 


“LOOK,” the new purchasing 
agent said, “about all these Cal- 
gon* requisitions. Calgon — Cal- 
gon — Calgon — how come 
nothing else will do?” 

The chemist moved his beaker from the Bunsen 
burner. “How come?” 


“Yes, take cost alone...’ 


“Cost alone? Didn't you tell me Monday week that 
you purchasing agents rate quality and service 
ahead of cost?” 


"THAT'S RIGHT. Is Calgon quality stuff?” 


“Yessir.” The chemist brandished his > 
beaker tongs for emphasis. “With 
Calgon we know every single batch 
is up to standard and fully effective.” 


“BUT A SMART CHEMIST like you certainly 
doesn’t need any service.” 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


HAGAN 
HALL 
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HAGAN 


“lt WOULDN'T rightly say that, mister. We know 
this business pretty near inside out, but I’ve seen 
us get stumped by some bug in our process—and 
get set straight by the Calgon chemists. They pio- 
neered the new look in phosphates and they still 
teach us plenty.” 3 


The new purchasing agent inter- 
rupted, “Seems like Calgon’s serv- 


ice is actually worth money to 
us?” 


\\t 


THE CHEMIST SAID,‘It sure is . . . in more ways 
than one.” 


THE NEW PURCHASING AGENT smiled. “Thanks. 
I just wanted to get things straight right from the 
start. I figured that’s how you'd feel . . . so I went 
ahead and ordered Calgon as usual.” 


PET TSBURGH 30, PA. 


OF 
CORPORATION 
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... the textile lighting fixture that withstands the 
most severe moisture and humidity conditions. 


@ One-piece, all-welded steel body — completely 
sealed in seamless vitreous porcelain enamel. 


@ Non-corroding — no cracks or crevices, moisture can- 
not collect and cause rust. 


@ Operating equipment easily accessible — mounted 
on easily removable wiring channel. 


4 @ Hinged type glass covers 

which effectively protect @ High reflection factor guarantees maximum illumination 
reflecting surfaces against | — scientifically designed to assure perfect light 
the entrance of dirt and | control. 


moisture are available for 
quick and easy attachment 


to Textilume Fixtures. For complete information write Wheeler Reflector Co. 


275 Congress Street, Boston 10, Massachusetts 


K t T Distributed Exclusively 
Through Electrical Wholesalers 
EQUIPMENT SINCE 1881 


ADE BY SPECIALISTS IN 
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Textiles And Tariffs 


AT OST of us look elsewhere when 
we see the word ‘tariff’ in a 
newspaper or a magazine... Just some 
more dry and boring talk about econo- 
mics,’ we say. But the word “tariff” 
has come to have a vital meaning and 
a close relationship to your everyday 
welfare and mine within the past few 
weeks. | 
The Department of State in Wash- 
ington wants to lower the tariff on for- 
eign made goods brought into this 
country. They say the reason for this 
is to help foreign nations, particularly 
those which were at our throats only a 
few short years ago, to re-establish 
their economic independence. One of 
the main groups of imports selected 
for this dangerous experiment is cotton 
textiles. | | 
What does this risky scheme mean to 
all of us? It means the removal of the 
shield which has protected our jobs, 
our income,,and the product we make, 
from unfair competition with nations 
whose standard of living is so far be- 
neath our own that there is no real ba- 
sis for comparison. It means practically 
the same thing as bringing in countless 
numbers of competing Japanese, Ger- 
mans, and other foreigners who are 
now working for and will continue to 
work for from ten cents an hour’ to 
about half our present wages. It means 
that your Federal Government is tax- 
ing you more heavily each year in order 
to send machinery abroad to these for- 
eigners, who will make cloth with it 
for a wage of ten cents an hour—this 
cloth, if the tariff is reduced, will be 
brought into this country and will so 
far undersell the cloth we are making as 
to force either a shutdown or a drastic 
lowering of wages. 
It has been said that-an old ox makes 
a straight furrow. The voices of wise 
and experienced statesmen such as 
James F. Byrnes, Burnet R. Maybank, 
and Walter F. George have already 
been raised in protest against this ill- 
conceived plan. When the various can- 
didates for public office come around 
soliciting your vote this Summer, ask 
them how they feel about the tariff. 
Protection has been given farm prices 
—are they going to protect the jobs 
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and incomes of Southern textile em- 
ployees, or are they going to allow the 
State Department theorists to sell us 
down the river? Let's elect men with 
good common sense and “gumption™ 
so that a tight rein can be put on the 
“smart boys’ in Washington who 
would play Santa Claus to the world at 
our expense.—Graniteville Bulletin, 


Graniteville (S. C.) Co. 


Need For Research 


ODERN industry ts thriving on 

research. Often it is the equiva- 
lent of a promise for continued pros- 
perity tn the future. Almost no field 
of endeavor remains untouched by the 
effects of research. The professions, in 
particular, seem to be nearly swamped 
merely with the effort of trying to keep 
up with new developments, so much so, 
in fact, that the problem of cataloging 
of literature and reference materials 
alone is staggering. 

If saftey engineering is to be classed 
as a profession, it cannot be allowed to 
stagnate. If it does not move ahead, it 
will go backward; there can be no mo- 
tionless period. Yet there seems to be 
a serious dearth of research in even 
the common problems which safety en- 
gineers have been facing for years. We 
believe that the field is wide open with 
many new and great opportunities for 
those who can or will recognize the 
needs. 

What, for example, has been done 
in the last ten years about the problem 
of preventing burns—one of the com- 
monest of all industrial accidents— 
that is basically new 1n its approach? 
The same question can be asked about 
creating the proper safety attitude in 
management; establishing a modern re- 
lationship with labor unions for acci- 
dent prevention organization; securing 
desired. reactions among working peo- 
ple for the promotion of safety in the 
plant; changing unsafe habits of peo- 
ple; conserving eyesight through pro- 
tection of the worker or the removal 
of the accident hazard: and, for ano- 
ther, aren't most of us still using the 
same methods for maintaining interest 
in safety that we were using ten years 
ago? 

It is to be hoped that: the colleges 


which have advanced enough in the 
last few years to offer formal training 
in safety are also creating opportunity 
for research in the subjects which will 
be of benefit to those in the profession. 
If, as might be suspected, there are al- 
ready answefs to some of the above 
questions, are you, as practicing safety 
engineers, making use of these new 
materials?’ Are your sources, of infor- 
mation varied, or are you sticking to the 
same old routines of reading? Have 
you really searched for new materials 
lately, new methods of preventing ac- 
cidents ?~—-Chemical Safety. 


Age Of Research 


\ TE live today in the Age of Re- 
search. Never before has the 


word ‘research” tripped so familiarly 
from the American tongue. There are 
many fields of research, of course. But, 
perhaps to most minds, the word con- 
jures the picture of quiet laboratories 
where white-smocked scientists juggle 
test tubes, retorts and magnifying ap- 
paratus in the never-ending search for 
new causes and effects. The juggling 
includes molecules which are rearrang- 
ed from their natural state, possibly to 
create some new product useful to hu- 
manity. Such a product may become 
the basis of an entirely new industry, 
or the result may be a new and patenta- 
ble process of manufacturing a known 
product more economically and in bet- 
ter quality. 3 
Private industries throughout the 
land expend hundreds of millions of 
dollars each year to maintain these lab- 
oratories. They have found that it 
pays off. Research in the laboratories 


leads to patented inventions. Patents 


make it possible for the owners to ex- 
clude others from utilizing these. in- 
ventions for a period of 17 years. Cap1- 
tal moves in more confidently. Prod- 
uction plants are started or expanded. 
More workers are employed. A new 
product goes to market. The invest- 
ment in research is returned with inter- 
est. Under such a system of patent pro- 
tection, American industry has thrived 
beyond all comparison. 

Healthy industry means a sound 
economy by which all of us enjoy bet- 
ter homes, better clothes, more conven- 
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WHAT OTHERS ARE SAYING ’ 


FROM CIBA RESEARCH... 


Timely Data on Dyeing 


YOUR INQUIRY IS INVITED on any and 
all problems arising from the dyeing of Nylon. 


Here at Ciba, we realize that because of its 
wonderful physical properties the use of 
Nylon alone or as a blend component is 
constantly increasing ... and the dyer’s 
problems in direct proportion. 

The dyeing of blends, especially those of 
Nylon and Wool, may be extremely baffling, 
and all of these factors play a part in the 
best color selection... 


1. The end use requirements 

2. The percentage composition of each fiber 
3. The pigmentation in the Nylon ) 
4. The depth of shade to be dyed. 


Obviously there can be no such thing as a standard 
formula applicable to all constructions. Each 

shade on each blend becomes an individual problem. 
From exhaustive tests and a compilation of data, 

we believe we can give you helpful practical advice 
for your particular fiber or fabric and we invite 

you to tell us your problem. 


 @IBA COMPANY, INC. 


627 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 


Boston Chicago Charlotte 
Providence San Francisco Philadelphia 


— 


WHAT OTHERS ARE SAYING 


iences, full employment and a happier 
way of life. 

Without this patent protection, what 
incentive would there be for industry 
to invest such fabulous sums in re- 
search? Why risk millions to explore 
the possibilities of a new product with 
commercial value, if the invention 
could not be patented to exclude com- 
petitors from producing it?.Only by 
our patent system have we prospered 


through the creation of new industries 
and the expansion of industries found- 
ed through the manufacture of patent- 
ed inventions.—Patent Research Re- 
ports, National Patent Council. 


Textile Union Raiding 


T must be rather disconcerting to the 
thousands of textile workers over 


the country to read newspaper accounts | 


of efforts to set up “‘no raid” agree- 
ments between the major unions, that 


> 


NON-FLUID OIL is the ideal lubricant for rolls and . 
saddles because it does not drip or leak. The positive 


lubrication it provides enables top and bottom rolls to 


maintain correct speed and produce even yarn. 


Because NON-FLUID OIL stays in bearings until : 
entirely used up, it outlasts oil, saving on lubricant and : 
application cost. For the same reason, NON-FLUID. OIL 
does not get on top roll covers to blacken yarn. 


We are prepared to furnish mills with skilled engineer- 


ing service. Write for Bulletin T 13 and free testing 
sample of NON-FLUID OIL, 


WAREHOUSES: Atlanta, Ga~—Birmingham, Ala—Chariotte, N. C.—Columbus, 
Ga. —Greensboro, N.. C.—Greenville, S.. C—Chicago, Mich-— 
Providence, R. 1.~—St. Louis, Mo. 


NON-FLUID OIL is not the name of a general class of lubricants, but 
is a specific product of our manufacture. So-called grease imitations 


of NON-FLUID OIL often prove dangerous and costly to use. 
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NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
292 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Works: Newark, N. J. 


- Southern District Manager: FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 


officials of the United Textile Workers 
of America (A.F.L.) had declared a 
willingness to sign a no-caid agreement 
with the Textile Workers Union of 
America (C.1.O.). 

But as matters stood at the close of 
the U.T.W.A. convention, the two 
were still barking at each other and ap- 
parently nothing definite had been ac- 
complished. 

This department believes most work- 
ers very strongly resent labor untons 
fighting over who is going to organ- 
ize who. It smacks too much of adap- 
tation of the old adage that to the vic- 
tor belong the spoils. And the working 
men and women resent being placed 
in the category of spoils. 

It has happened, and on more than 
one occasion, that rival unions have de- 
prived certain individuals of the right 
to afhliate with the organization of 


their choice by these very tactics. And 


yet nobody yells louder than the unions 
and their officials 1f it even looks like 
somebody else is trying to do that very 
thing. 

It ts a matter of record that neither 
the A.F.L. nor the C.1.0. have been 
able to organize Southern textile work- 
ers in anything like the numbers anti- 
cipated at the start of the two cam- 
paigns in the South. There may be a 
good reason for this, or several good 
reasons. 

But one thing is certain. Disagree- 
ment and bickering among rival unions 
is not helping the cause at all. Neither 
are raids by one union upon another. 

It is hardly possible for the member- 
ship at stake in such raids to form other 
than the conclusion that somebody is 
looking for personal aggrandizement or 
that wholly selfish interests are being 
served. And that doesn't ao a great deal 
toward whetting their appetite for un- 
ion affiliation of any sort—Robert W. 
Kincey, Birmingham ( Ala.) News. 


Textile Chemists 


ww much energy is being ex- 
pended in destruction pursuits, 


solid satisfaction inheres in contempla- 
tion of the record of the American As- 
sociation of Textile Chemists and Co- 
lorists in advancement of constructive 
objectives. 

Equipped with know-how concepts 
and processes, possessed of technical 
skills of a very high order of efficiency 
and constantly striving for further mo- 
dernization in the textile industry, 
members of the association for a num- 
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ber of years have worked tirclessly and | 
effectively for important improvements | 
and at the same time for preservation | 
of dependable standards in safety and | 
other spheres. 

Among the units of the association, | 
an outstanding record has been achiev- 
ed by the Piedmont Section. It is to be | 
heartily congratulated for the large con- 
tribution which it is making along. 
these purposeful and worthy lines. As | 
the center of much of its program, 
Charlotte has an abidingly friendly: tn- 
terest in its continued career of broadly 
and intensively expanding usefulness. | 
It is a decidedly vital factor in much 
progress which is being attained in its. 
held of endezvor.—Charlotte (N. C.) 
Observer. 


Technical Training 


NHE need for téchnically trained 

people was probably never great- 

er than it is now. At the same time, we 

were never more aware that technical 
training is not enough by itself. 

We cannot have too many men and 
women who can bring understanding | 
and tolerance to the problems of our | 
times, and where education has such | 
objectives, we cannot have too many 
educated people. | 

Those who fear that if we turn out 
growing numbers of educated men and 
women we won't have jobs enough 
for them overlook many things, it 


seems to me, one of which is that a/ 
better educated population is more | 
productive of jobs. The thing to fear | 
is not more education but the lack of 
it. Furthermore, education is clearly a | 
road to tolerance as the public opinion | 


polls show. 
If education is a road 


Co. of New Jersey. 
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to tolerance | 
and peace, it needs no other defense | 
in any society. —Frank W. Abrams, | 
chairman of the board. Standard Oil 


Discover 

how wonderfully 
Small trifling 
expenses mount up 
to large sums. 


—Ben Franklin's Almanac, 1757 


A single per cent saved here and another 
per cent saved there strengthens thy 
working capital for the coming year. 
——Acme Steel's Notebook, 1950 


Look, Mr. Management, how long has it been since you walked through 
‘your shipping room and checked up on your packaging operations? 


How long since you sharpened your eye and your pencil on ways to— 
save in shipping and materials handling? 


Helping you save money, time, materials, labor is where Acme Steel 
comes in. Nine out of ten companies start cutting costs when they reach 
for the telephone and call in one of our sales engineers and get the benefit 
of what we have learned to do with Acme flat steel strapping, Acme stitch- 
ing machines and wire, and other Acme Steel products. 


We show you here two specific examples of savings by our customers. If 
you want more evidence, we have hundreds of actual case studies to show 
you. In fact, more than 45,000 Acme customers are getting the benefits of 
Acme Methods now. Call the Acme Steel service office nearest you. (There 
are 45 of these offices in the principal cities ot the U.S. and Canada.) Or 
send the coupon below for more details on your special problems. 


SAVE ON SHIPPING WEIGHT 
This fibreboard box (firmly 
stitched with Acme Silver- 
stitch wire) ships at the lower 
bale rate because it is strapped 
as a bale with Acme Steelstrap. 


You’re invited to watch us 
roll out the strip steel when 
you're in or near Chicago. 
Our rolling mills at River- 
dale, Illinois, covering more 
than 1,700,000 square feet, 
house one of the largest, 
fastest, strip steel operations 
in the world, 


SAVE TIME, SPACE, MONEY! 
Acme Steelstrap is the quick, 
easy, economical way to bale 
textiles neatly and securely, 
Aeme Steelstrap gives sure 
protection against everyday 
shipping hazards, 


ATTACH THIS COUPON TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 
ACME STEEL COMPANY, Dept. Th-70, 2838 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois 
We manufacture. ________... Please send me booklets on Acme Methods checked. 


[ Please have sales engineer call. a Shipping (Carload and L.C.L.)—“Acme Unit- 
("] Bag and Box Assembly “Profit by Stitching” ~ Load”-— The story of reduced damage claims and 
demonstrates cost-cutting Acme Silverstitchers better handling for shippers. 
and Acme-Champion Stitchers. J Assembly —‘‘Acme-Morrison Meta! 
stitchers’’—for savings in fastening metal-to- 
| Packaging, Shipping, Materials Handling 
= “Savings in Shipping tells how to save money metal or metal-to-other materials. 


and safeguard customer good will with Acme {| Book Assembly—‘Acme-Morrison Book Stitch- 
Steelstrap ers for savings in the graphic arts field. 
NAME... POSITION 
COMPANY 
STREET. 
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wel with proved automatic 7 
C&K Looms that weave 
finer fabrics...faster... 


bah at lower cost! 


you 
Wor. 
help 
DUCK LOOMS PLUSH LOOMS 
_—_ SHEDDING MECHANISMS AXMINSTER LOOMS FELT LOOMS duc 


NARROW-FABRIC LOOMS 


WORLD'S LONGEST LINE OF LOOMS...BUILT BY 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 


Atlar 

¥ = Boste 

Philadelphia, Pa. + Charlotte, N. C. + Allentown, Pa. + Crompton & Knowles Jacquard & Supply Co., Pawtucket, R./, me 
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Two Heads Are Better Than One! 


Discover How Our 
Technicians Can Solve 


=) Your Toughest Textile 
‘ Problems with Better 

IMPROVE SIZING, 
FINISHING, WEAVABILITY 


Why struggle with your sizing problems or starch needs by 
yourself? There’s a Staley Technician ready at all times to 
work side by side with you and come up with the answer . 

help show you the way to better textile operations. HIS HELP 
COSTS YOU NOTHING! He’s backed up by the more than 
30 years’ experience Staley has had in providing the ideal 
starch for all requirements...in developing laboratory and pro- 
duction line controls that assure uniform results and depend- 


able performance with every shipment. Get all the facts today! 


Gentlemen: 
Tell me all about the plus technical help I get 


| with Staley Starches, and the way your usa 
a ey ; a r C e %, ucts guarantee finer results. 


Name Title 
A. E. STALEY MFG. CO., DECATUR, ILL. 
C 
Dependable Service From These Points: 
Atlanta, Ga. Dalias, Texas New York, N. Y. Address 
Beston, Mass. Decatur, Ill. Philadelphia, Pa. Cit State 
Chicage, Ill. Durham, N. C. San Francisco, Cal. tied 
Columbus, Ga. Greenville, $. C. Spartanburg, 5. C. 
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Cocker 
9-Cylinder 
High 
Speed 


Slasher 


Equally Efficient on 
Cotton, Spuns, and Filaments 


Cocker introduced the 
9-Cylinder Slasher because 

9 cylinders permitted far better 
control over the drying action than 
was possible with old-fashioned 2 or 3 
cylinders. Each of the 9 cylinders can be 
set at a different temperature if desired and 

each has accurate controls which automatically 

maintain exactly the correct degree. The result is a 

far more uniformly dried warp and far less down-time in slashing and weaving operations. 


Heavier construction, perfectly balanced parts and more flexible controls permit continuous high speed 
operation with a minimum of vibration, wear, and down-time. Easily accessible parts permit simplified 
maintenance. 


Get full information on this high speed machine. Or if you prefer to install a 9-Cylinder unif between 
your present front and back sections, let us show you how this can be done. For better warps, higher 
_ production, and simplified operation, write or wire today. | 


Machine and Foundry Gastonia, N. ¢. 


WORLD'S LARGEST DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF COMPLETE | 
WARP PREPARATORY EQUIPMENT 
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These service links can be extremely 
valuable to you in your various produc- 
tion problems...to help you make 
better textiles more efficiently and eco- 


nomically with such uniform quality 
products as: 
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Unsurpassed starch chemistry research 
. the foremost research men in the 

industry direct a continuing basic re- 

search program in starch chemistry. 


Highly skilled technical service...widely 
experienced men make on-the-spot 
studies concerning your production 
problems. 


Practical engineering service...to help 


you apply new methods, new pro- 
cedures, in your production. 


are you making 


facilities! 


Globe ond Eagle ore registered 
trade-marks of Corn Products Refin- 
ing Company, New York, N. Y. 


SCORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY © 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW voeK 4,N. Y. 
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The Defeat of Frank Graham 


Our faith in the people of North Carolina was fully 
justified on June 27 when Frank P. Graham was defeated 
for re-election to the United States Senate. 

A wave of hysteria, backed by an immense P.A.C.-C.1.O. 


fund, had caused Frank Graham to lead Willis Smith in the 


first primary on May 27 by about 53,000 votes. 

The ‘people of North Carolina then took a sober second 
thought and began to think about the votes which Frank 
Graham would cast if elected to the United States Senate for 
a term of four years. 


He was telling the people of North Carolina that he was 


opposed to the Federal Government being given power to 
enforce anti-segregation laws when they knew that he not 
only had voted, with Pepper and Kefauver and against all 
the other Southern Senators, to do away with segregation 
laws in Washington, D. C., and the District of Columbia 
but against even permitting the citizens of that area to vote 
upon the subject. 

Although Frank Graham carefully avoided any explana- 


tion of his vote for anti-segregation in the District of Co-. 


lumbia, the people of North Carolina did not see how he 
could cast that vote and still claim that he was opposed to 
federal anti-segregation laws. 

Frank Graham attempted to obtain votes by saying that 
he was in favor of the Taft-Hartley Law provided the in- 
junction clause was removed. 

The people had sense enough to know that if the injunc- 
tion feature was removed the Taft-Hartley Law would be 
ineffective and that was exactly what Frank Graham desired. 

In a radio debate on the night prior to the second primary, 
the Frank Graham supporter asserted that Graham had 
joined over 150 organizations, most of which might be 
classified as affiliated with Communism. 

A great laugh went up over North Carolina when the 
supporter asserted that Frank Graham joined most of them 
in order to keep Communists out. 

A great effort, continued since his defeat, was made to 
picture Frank Graham as a “great man.” 

No one ever made any effort to show what Frank Graham 
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had ever done that entitled him to any such classification, 

His chief claim to fame has been in the field of affiliation 
with Communists and Communist-front organizations and 
that is certainly no evidence of greatness. 

The defeat of Claude Pepper and Frank Graham -has 
given the South a healthier and cleaner feeling. 

Both would have persistently voted with Truman and 
against all other Southern senators except Estes Kefauver. 

Both would, in our opinion, have voted for anti-segrega- 
tion and the F.E.P.C. just as they did in the case of the 
District of Columbia. 

Both would have voted against the Taft-Hartley Law and 
to give union labor racketeers unlimited power and unfair 
advantages over industries. 

Both would have voted for deficit spending upon an 
almost unlimited scale. 

George Smathers and Willis Smith will stand, shoulder 
to shoulder, with other Southern senators in defending the 
South against efforts to destroy its way of life. 

The defeat of Frank Graham has, in no uncertain terms, 
told the country that the enactment of an F.E.P.C. law will 
place the electoral vote of North Carolina within the column 
of the States Rights Democrats. 

The people of North Carolina took a sober second 
thought and decided against allowing Frank Graham to vote 
for them, in the United States Senate, for four years. 


A Liar As Often 


Having predicted the re-election of Frank P. Graham to 
United States Senate and now trying to explain his error, 
Drew Pearson said in his column of July 6: 


Apparently they listened to the most vicious racial propaganda 
since the Civil War days—tons of literature circulated by Alabama 
Klansmen, anti-Graham propaganda mailed out under the franking 
privileges of Congressman Gwinn of New York, the friend of 
General Eisenhower, and the poisoned-pen diatribes of America 
Firster John T. Flynn inserted in the Congressional Record by 
Maine's Senator Owen Brewster, chairman of the Republican Sen- 
atorial Campaign Committee. 

No literature whatever was sent into North Carolina by 
Alabama Klansmen and very little, if any, of the other liter- 
ature described by Drew Pearson, was distributed by anyone. 

This time, as often he is, Drew Pearson is a liar. 


Governor Scott's Prediction 


The following is a statement made by Gov. W. Kerr 
Scott of North Carolina when he was in Washington, D. C.. 
two days before the June 24 senatorial primary in North 
Carolina: 


Washington, June 22.—Gov. W. Kerr Scott of North Carolina 
predicted today that his appointee, Senator Frank P. Graham, would 
win the Democratic runoff primary Saturday by a margin of 35,000 
to 50,000 votes. 


Scott also charged that Graham's opponent, Willis Smith, has 
the backing of the ‘States Rights’ leaders of 1948, chiefly Dave 
Clark of Charlotte and J. E. Baker of Burlington. 

Governor Scott was right about David Clark and J. E. 
Baker being active supporters of Willis Smith for the Unit- 
ed States Senate but was wrong about the vote, for Willis 
Smith won the nomination by 4 majority of almost 20,000. 

As far as we know, every 1948 States Rights Democrat 
in North Carolina voted for Willis Smith; in fact, we do 
not see how a man or woman could be in favor of preserv- 
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Stretch Control During Sizing . . . An 


Important Feature of Johnson Warp Sizers 


Having provided for every need of efficient size application, drying, and handling 
of the warps, Johnson designers went still further to give practical and effective means 
of checking stretch, without need of stops for readings and calculations. Every stop 


during sizing can leave its mark on delicate warps and must be avoided for maximum 
sizing results. | 


THE PATENTED STRETCH INDICATOR, now standard equipment on Johnson 
Warp Sizers, records in percentages, on an easily read indicator, every fluctuation of 
stretch being given the warps while the machine is running. 


THE FINGER-TIP CONTROL, by which even stretch can be maintained through- 


out the run of a warp or of a succession of warps, is operated by a touch on the 
calibrated control-knob illustrated above. 


The operator can get as much stretch or as little as required, thanks to these 
Precision instruments. Thus time, labor) and anxiety are economized materially, and 
new 16-page catalog describing fully 


quality is enhanced, in sizing warps the Johnson way 
the Johnson Sizer, Send for your free 


cOpy of catalog today, PATERSON NEW JERSEY 


Southern Representative T. E. Lucas Associates, Inc. 
Charlotte 1, N. C. 


This advertisement is o page from our 
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EDITORIALS 


ing the reserved powers of the states and at the same time 
give Frank Graham a vote in the United States Senate. 


There Is Good News 


Call us anti-union if you like, but we can't help gloating 
about the shellacking given the C.1.O.'s Political Action 
Committee in Floyd County, Georgia, last month. A com- 
ment from one hosiery and yarn manufacturer in the county: 
As you well know this area has long been a hot-bed of the 
C.1.0. They concentrated a lot of talent and money in’ this 
area and wielded a lot of political pressure at all times. It 
took a long time for the complacent citizens of this com- 
munity to realize the true status of C.1.0.-P.A.C. Finally we 
came to a showdown when the C.I.O, threatened to unseat 
Judge H. E. Nichols for sentencing their ringleaders in the 
Celanese strike. We have finally thrown off the yoke, and 
we hope it will be permanent.” From the head of another 
textile mill: “We had a hot race here. A union sent in a 
great deal of money, and had men here from all over the 
country, but we won our fight, so I guess all the news is 
not bad.” 

Although Georgia was choosing Democratic nominees 
for the United States Senate, the governorship and lieuten- 
ant-governorship, the citizens of Floyd County were con- 
cerned chiefly with a superior court judgeship. Judge Nich- 
ols had had the nerve to put some vicious strikers in the 
clink, and the C.I.O. was out to get him: That was the sole 
issue, Judge Nichols had dared to insist that the rights of 
businessmen (in this case "textile management) be protect- 
ed; rather than sit back and moan about their poor lot, these 
textile plant officials got out and worked for the judge. It 
proves one thing—that business men still have some influ- 
ence, if they just will use it. 


C.1.0. Admits Defeat 


For several years the C.I.O. has been sending out_news- 
paper stories claiming a largé and continuous growth in the 
South. 

On the other hand, TEXTILE BULLETIN has repeatedly 
asserted that the C.I.O. actually had less members in the 
South than when it began its ‘Million Dollar Campaign.” 

John Edleman, Washington representative of the C.1.O., 


and Isidore Katz, its general counsel, recently issued a joint — 


statement from which we quote the following: 

Since the Taft-Hartley Law became law the union has suffered a 
net loss of at least 20 per cent of its membership in the South, while 
a number of long-established locals have been wiped out of exist- 
ence, the T.W.U. officials stated. The whole effect of “Operation 
Dixie,” the C.1.0. Southern organizing drive, has, therefore, been 
reversed, it was stated. 

The above shows that the TEXTILE BULLETIN knew the 
facts and that C.1.O. officials have persistently lied about 
its growth in the South. 

The union is trying to use its failure in the South as a 
means of assisting in the effort to repeal the Taft-Hartley 
Law, but the textile mill employees know that Taft-Hartley 
had little, if anything, to do with the union’s failure. 

The textile mill employees of the South have had no lik- 
ing forGeorge Baldanzi, William Smith and the others who 
have been drawing pat salaries out of the C.1.O. dues and 
decided that they would no longer be the goats. At the 
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recent meeting at Boston, Mass., at which George Baldanzi 
was re-elected as vice-president by a narrow margin, it was 
announced tat his salary was $13,500. He also has a:very 
liberal expense account. | 

John Edleman and Isidore Katz were very conservative 
when they admitted that the C.1.O. ‘had lost, 20 per cent of 
its members in the South. The loss was actually. much 
greater if measured in the collection of dues. 


(SEFORGE BALDANZI 


Re-elected as Vice-Pres- 
ident for the T.W.U.A. 
over the opposition of 
President Emil Rieve. 


The report of the National Committee of the Communist 
Party meeting in New York, July 16-18, 1946, and pub- 
lished in the official Communist newspaper, the Dail) 
W orker, said: 

“The Southern organizing drive of the C.1.O. ranks in 
importance with the establishment of the C.LO. itself ana 
with the organization of C.1.O.-P.A.C. A successful organ- 
izing drive in the South will not merely mean the addition 
of hundreds of thousands of new members. It will mean a 
higher form of unity of Negro and white on the basis of a 
great advance in the economic, social and political position 
of the Negro people. | 


A Letter To Employees 


The following is a copy of a letter written by the presi- 
dent and treasurer of a Southern cotton mill prior to an 
election which was to determine whether or not the C.I1.O. 
was to be the bargaining agent for the employees. 

It is an excellently worded letter which meets all the re- 
quirements of the Taft-Hartley Law. 

We suggest that this letter be clipped and filed and 
used by other mills when they are confronted with an 
election. 

To All Employees of ———-—-——-Mills: 

As you undoubtedly have already heard, the C.1.O. Union is claim- 
ing that it represents you and is your agent. We have insisted that 
the question as to whether this is true or not true be put to a vote 
or an election by secret ballot. 

The Labor Board has ruled that this shall be done. So between 
now and this time next month such an election will be held—to 
give you the opportunity of voting by secret ballot as to whether 
you do or do not want this Union to come in here. As soon as the 
exact date of the election is set, you will be notified as to that and 
as to all the details of the voting arrangements. 

This will be an important question for you to decide—important 
to you and to those who are dependent on you—important. to 
your future here and the future of your family. That is the reason 
I am writing you this letter, in order that you may have before 
you the facts on both sides as you make up your mind about this 
matter. 

I realize that this may look like a rather iong letter. Nevertheless, 
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ALL WAYS 


Whether it be an emergency paper need, a 
routine requirement or a complicated, special 


job—you can always call on Henley for 
dependable service and prompt, efficient delivery. 


AND... 

you can always call on Henley for specialized, a 

technical assistance in the solution of any paper a 

problem, or experienced council in the use of the a 

right paper for maximum, dollar saving performance. E 

In addition to large and diversified stocks maintained in all “ 
warehouses, each warehouse has a direct Bel) T. W. X. ser- 4 
vice connection with the foremost paper mills of the country. | cr 


PAPER COQOMPAN Y 


HIGH POINT e CHARLOTTE e GASTONIA e ASHEVILLE 
SOMERVILLESEYBOLD DIVISION, ATLANTA 
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EDITORIALS- 


I will appreciate it if you will take your time and sit down in your 
home or wherever you find it most convenient and give careful 
thought to the things I am going to bring out. Arid after I have 
said what I have in mind to say, you may be sure that I am not 
going to keep up any continual nagging on the subject, day after 
day, as the Union organizers seem to do. 

I hope you will understand in the first place that we do not 
expect you, and we do not ask you, to do any favor for the Com- 
pany on this matter. You should decide whether to vote for this 
Union, or against it, purely on the basis of whether or not it will 


be to your own best interest. If this Union were to come in here, 


would it benefit you or harm you? Would it be good for you or 
bad for you? Those are the only questions for you to decide. 


For a good many months now the Union organizers have been 


here in Town, holding meetings, putting out circulars, visiting many 
of you in your homes, etc. Why has the C.1.O. sent these organizers 
here? Why are they after you? Your common sense tells you the 
answer. What they are after is—money—YOUR MONEY. They 
are here for what they hope to get from you in the form of Union 
dues. They certainly do not expect this Company to pay those dues. 
But they do expect to collect from you. They probably hope to get 


from you folks who work here approximately $50,000 per year. 


Wherever this Union is voted in, one of the first things it 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY SCHEDULE 


— 1950 — | 
July 27-28—COTTON RESEARCH CONGRESS, Baker Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 


Aug. 18-19—Summer outing, SOUTH CENTRAL SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Read 
House, Hote! Patten and Chattanooga (Tenn.) Country Club. 


Sept. 5-9-——-Sixth NATIONAL CHEMICAL EXPOSITION, Chicago (Ill.) Coli- 
seum. 


Sept. 11-13—-SOUTHEASTERN PERSONNEL CONFERENCE, Duke Univer- 
sity, Durham, N.C. 


Sept. 11-13—SPINNER-BREEDER CONFERENCE, Cortez Hotel, El Paso, 
Tex. 


Sept. 13—Silver anniversary convention, SOUTHERN COMBED YARN 
SPINNERS ASSOCIATION, Cortez Hotel, E) Paso, Tex. 


Sept. 19-21—Textile division, AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS, Worcester, Mass. 


Sept. 23-—-SOUTHEASTERN SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., LaGrange, Ga. 

Sept. 28-30—Annual national convention, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEXTILE CHEMISTS @& COLORISTS, Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 


Oct. 2-7—16th SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION, Textile Hall, Green- 
ville, S. C. 


Oct. 7—-NORTHERN NORTH CAROLINA-VIRGINIA DIVISION, 8.T.A. 


| Oct. 12-13—Annual meeting, NORTH CAROLINA COTTON MANUFACTUR- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst. 


Oct. 16-20——NATIONAL SAFETY CONGRESS AND EXPOSITION, Hotels 
Stevens, Congress and Morrison, Chicago, Ill. 


Oct. 16-21—INTERNATIONAL SILK CONGRESS, New York City. 


Oct. 26-27—Annual convention, CARDED YARN ASSOCIATION, Carolina 
Hotel, Pinehurst. 


Oct. 28—PIEDMONT SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Charlotte, N. C. 


Nov. 4—SOUTH CENTRAL SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Hotel Patten, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


Nov. 16-17—Annusal meeting, TEXTILE RESEARCH INSTITUTE, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City. 


Nov. 26-Dec. 1-—Textile division, A.S.M.E. (one-day session in conjunction 
with parent society's annual meeting), New York City. 


Nov. 27-Dec. 2—NATIONAL EXPOSITION OF POWER AND MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING, Grand Central Palace, New York City. 


Dec. 9--SOUTHEASTERN SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Atlanta, Ga. 


— 1951 — 


Jan. 22-24—Annual meeting, NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, Hotel Buena 
Viste, Biloxi, Miss. 


April 30-May 4—MATERIALS HANDLING EAPFOSITION, International Am- 
phitheatre, Chicago, I1!. 


June 18-22—Annual meeting, AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING MA- 
TERIALS, Atlantic City, N. J. 


June 21-23—Annual convention, SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 
Mayview Manor, Blowing Rock, N. C., 


Oct. 18-20—Annual national convention, A.A.T.C.C., Statler Hotel, New 
York .City. 


— 1952 — 


June 22-27—Annual meeting, A.S.T.M., New York City. 
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demands is a ‘‘check-off."" This, as you may know, is an arrange- 
ment by which the Union takes a slice out of every member's pay 
check before he or she ever gets its or even sees it. You should be 
considering whether you would like that or not. That is definitely 
what the Union is after. What they ask is that you vote for them 
and then start paying them! 

These organizers have been living right well around here for 
several months and spending a good deal of money. Whose money 
have they been spending? Yours—they hope. They expect to get 
back from you all that they have spent and then some. The higher 
officials of this same Union recently admitted in the newspapers 
that they had spent six million dollars in the last several years and 
yet had fewer members than they used to have. All of that money— 
six million dollars—they got from the pockets and pay checks of 
working people, and they spent it all, and wound up with fewer 
members than they had before! Now they want you to start paying 
so that they can keep on spending. 

And what do these organizers claim they can do for you? What 
do they say they will get for you that you do not already have? As 
for wages and earnings—they have not obtained any better any- 
where else than what you are already getting. Your pay is up on 
the top level of the whole Southern textile industry and that is 
where we intend to keep it, up with the very best of all our com- 
petitors. Bear in mind:—The wage level in the Union ‘plants is 
no higher than yours and when the people in: those plants get 


.through paying dues to the Union they make less money than you 


do. 


When it comes to such things as vacations and vacation pay, holli- 

days, Christmas bonuses, recreational and community facilities and 
various other similar benefits—all these you have as good and better 
than the Union plants, without paying any Union dues to obtain 
them. 
- With respect to your working conditions, we ate continually 
taking steps to modernize the Plant in every way possible and to 
provide cleanliness, good lighting and up-to-date machinery and 
equipment throughout the Mill. 

It didn't require any Union to get these things for you! It won't 
require any Union to keep them for you! 

I do not mean to claim that everything is just as perfect at 
Mills as it might be. I do believe that things have been 
improved a lot here and we certainly hope to keep on improving 
them. And I would like to emphasize that if there is anything that 
you would like to call to our attention at any time, there is no 
reason why you should not do so and we will sincerely welcome 
your doing so. 

Who do you believe is really more interested in your welfare— 
we who live and work here with you, or these men who come from 
somewhere else looking for Union dues. Do you know much about 
them? Do you even know who they are? I will name for you some 
of the mén who run this Union:—Rieve, Baldanzi, Belanger, 
Chupka, Hueter, Jabar, Muscheck, Rosenberg, Rubenstein, Serriano, 
Stetin and Tullar. Where do you think these men come from? 
Are their backgrounds, their beliefs, their faith and principles any- 
thing like yours and mine? Do you think you would do better to 
follow them than us whom you have known and worked with 
through the years? 

A few months ago the Union heard that some of the job-loads 
here were being changed. So immediately the organizers figured 
that all they needed to do was to come over here and preach 
““stretch-out” to you and promise you that they would make all the 
job-loads just right and that you would then vote to bring them in 
and turn everything over to them. Now the subject of work-loads 
is something that you are naturally interested in and entitled to 
know about. We want you to understand the truth and the whole 
truth about what the Union calls the “stretch-out.” 

Some months ago we had been falling behind in our business 
and losing out to our competitors because many of the jobs in this 
Plant were not properly set up. In order to stay in business and 
keep operating the Plant, it became necessary that we study our 
job-loads thoroughly in order to determine whether any of them 
were less than full jobs. We are*trying to do this on a completely 
fair basis. We do not expect, and we are not going to require, 
anybody to carry more than a reasonable work-load. The whole 
reason why we go to the trouble and expense of having a methods 
and standards department is in order to work the loads out carefully 
so that all jobs will be set up equally and fairly instead of unequally 
and unfairly. 

If we wanted to abuse our employees, we would not have waited 
until now to do it. It is not our purpose to tear this Mill down 
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All spinning rooms in all the 
 Pacolet Mills are equipped with 
 SACO-LOWELL SPINNING FRAMES. 
A PACOLET Trade Mark is a of 


good merchandise, efficient production, and — 


co-operative labor. The entire Pacolet Group. _ 


is another example of an intelligent year-by- a 
year Saco-Lowellizing program, now success- __ 
fully completed. 


PACOLET today is operating 176,604 spindles. 
with satisfaction and profit to personnel and 
managemenf. 


THE LIST IS GROWING! 


‘The roster of quality-minded, cost-conscious, 


well managed mills using Saco-Lowell — 


Spinning continues to grow, as mill after mill 


realizes that a Saco-Lowellizing program is a 


dependable approach to profitable operations. 


Our engineers are at the service of mills interested in seeking to better 
their operating conditions. 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 
_ Shops at BIDDEFORD, MAINE and SANFORD, N. C. 


SALES OFFICES: CHARLOTTE e GREENVILLE e ATLANTA 
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EDITORIALS 


but to build it up. We certainly know that we cannot build it up 
unless we get along with you people who work here. And we 
know that we cannot get along with you unless we treat you fairly 
and deal reasonably with you in all respects. No matter what any 
outside agitator may tell you, these are the principles which we try 
to live by, and which we intend to live by, in operating this Plant. 

Are the Union organizers sincere when they talk to you about 
reducing work-loads anyhow? The truth is that as a rule Unions 
mean not lower work-loads but higher work-loads. Tf you will look 
into the job-loads at any of the mills where this Union represents 
the employees, you will find that they are practically all higher than 
the job-loads here—and that in most cases they got that way after 
the Union went in at those plants! Ask the organizers’ how they 
explain that. 

The truth is that the Union has no magic power to make things 
go the way it wants them to go. Of course, it can promise anything 
but carrying out its promises is an entirely different matter. When 
the organizers tell you that they are going to come in here and 
make us do this or that or the other, they are seriously misleading 
you. If the Union were in here there would still be only one way 
it could try. to force us to do anything that we were not willing to 
do and that would be dy pulling you out on strike. And, without 
intending to seem abrupt, I do hope you will realize and under- 
stand in advance that this Company has no intention of yielding to 
any such pressure as that. 

I am not saying that if the Union were to come in here, this sort 
of thing would necessarily happen. I certainly hope that it would 
not and we would certainly do our utmost to prevent it from occur- 
ring. I do know, however, that WHERE UNIONS ARE IS 
WHERE STRIKES GENERALLY OCCUR. Everybody knows that. 
And everybody knows that. strikes mean trouble and dissension, 
strife and misery, lost work and lost pay. A Union often: costs 
people more than ysust the dues it collects from them; it often costs 
them their whole earnings! 

You may have been told that those who join and vote for the 
Union are going to get some advantages over other employees. | 
want you to know that this is absolutely untrue. Those who join 
or belong to the Union are never going to receive any preferred 
treatment over those who do not belong. 

And you can bear this in mind also:—It is not necessary, and it is 
not ever going to be necessary, for anybody to join this Union, or 
any other Union, in order to hold a job at——————-Mills. Anybod) 
who tells you anything contrary to this is not telling you the: truth. 

Now, if the Union were to come in here, who would be the 
people who would run it anyhow ? A Union often furnishes an easy 
opportunity to persons who have a hankering for small-time poli- 
tics. A few such people usually stir around in the Union, pull 
strings and get themselves set up as shop-stewards and committee- 
men so that they can handle everybody's affairs and “lord it’ over 
all their fellow employees. Look around you and see who are the 
people who are active in pushing this Union. Are they persons 
whom you consider to be capable of handling your problems and 


into whose hands you are ready to trust your business and your 


affairs ? 

I hope that you will realize the importance of taking an active 
interest in this matter. You may have been told, or you may have 
the idea, that if you don’t want the Union then you should just 


keep hands off.and let those who do want the Union vote for it 


and bring it in here if they wish. Now that is a very misleading 
and mistaken idea. ‘For if the Union should: come in here, then it 
would represent those who do not want it as well as those who do 
want it. To illustrate this:— | 

There are approximately 1,500 people eligible to vote in this 
election. But if only 800 actually go and vote on the election day, 
then a majority of these 800 who vote, that is 401, would control 
the entire result. Thus if these. 401 vofed in favor of the Union, 
then the Union would represent n nly the 401 and not only the 
800 who voted, but the enp "00 employees in the Plant. 


So when the election is held, you can see the absolute importance 
of everybody voting. Don't stand aside on the idea that the out- 
come won't affect you. It will affect you. Take a hand in the 
matter. Help make it go the way you want it to go! 

I notice that in. one of the Union circulars, they say that the 
Company has. been trying. to stall this election so as to prevent you 
ffom having the opportunity of voting. That is not the truth. The 
Company has insisted that you be allowed to vote on this matter. 
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The Union asked us to accept it and recognize it as your agent and 
representative without any election. That we refused to do. And 
since we were not willing to recognize the Union without an elec- 
tion, we also were not willing for the Union to have the privilege 
of saying when the election should be held. Likewise the Union 
was urging that many people be not allowed to vote and we were 
insisting that everybody be allowed to vote, except superintendents, 
overseers, second-hands and people who work in the office: 

All of those matters have now been passed upon and cleared up 
by the Labor Board and the election, as I have already stated, has 
been set and will be held between now and this time next month— 
unless the Union backs out. 

In this election you will be free to vote entirely according to 
your own conscience and judgment—your own feeling and convic- 
tion—on the election day. You can vote against the Union even 
though at some time or other you may have signed a Union card. 
And the voting in the election will be, as I have stated, by secret 
ballot. You will simply mark a ballot either for the Union or 
against the Union and you will not sign your name in anyway. 
Nobody will be entitled. to know, and nobody will know, how you 
vote. 

I hope you will think carefully about all the things that I have 
tried to bring out in this letter. As matters now stand you have a 
good job at high wages, an up-to-date Plant to work in and a good 
community to live in. We all hope to make things even bettér. 
There is certainly no good reason to bring this outside Union in 
here, and pay dues to it, and at the same time run the risk of tear- 
ing apart everything that you now have. 

" In the light of all these considerations, I believe you will surely 
come to the conclusion:—That you stand to lose if this Union were 
to come in here and that you stand to gain by keeping tt out! 
Sincerely yours, 


President and Treasurer. 


Mooresville Workers Spurn C. 1. 0. | 


The C.1.0, Textile Workers Union of America took a 
real licking in a vote taken at Mooresville (N. C.) Mills 
on June 30. The vote was: 

492 

It appears to us that the National Labor Relations Board 
was very unfair in putting the mill and the employees to 
the trouble of taking a vote when less than 23 per cent of 
the employees were in favor of being \represented by a union. 


“Must be some kind of union drive on again.” 
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PIN TENTER FINISHING YOU NEED 


AVOID PRODUCTION DELAYS... 


If you are already operating Proctor equip- 
ment—you can avoid: costly time-out by 
maintaining an inventory of certain re- 
placement parts. Let us recommend the 
parts you should stock! 


ONLY PROCTOR PIN TENTERS 
OFFER DEMONSTRATED RESULTS 
COMBINING ALL 3 FEATURES 


If you are a cloth finisher, you can’t 


atford to overlook the PROCTOR PIN 


TENTER—that is producing quality fabric 
results, at the rate of more than 75,000,000 
yards annually. 


PROCTOR overfed PIN TENTERS are avail- 
able in either the vertical or horizontal 
type (in cooperation with Winsor & Jerauld) 
for laces, tricots, specialty goods, as 
well as standard fabrics. 


Write, wire or phone for details today. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ: INC: 


679 TABOR ROAD, PHILADELPHIA 20 + PA «+ 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


AUTOMATIC BLENDING and STOCK CONVEYING EQUIPMENT » CARDING and GARNETTING 
MACHINES » DRYERS FOR STOCK + YARN « PIECE GOODS + NYLON SETTING 
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JUST PUSH THE BUTTON 


to put these powerful forces 
to work in your company 


Right now management has an unusual opportunity to gain 
employee-relations value from the high public interest 
these genii have created tor U. S. Savings Bonds. During 
the Treasury Department’s Independence Drive, May 15- 
July 4, every major advertising medium has been used to 
broaden the people’s interest in Savings Bonds as a means 
of building financial independence. Now, more than ever, 
as a result of this all-out campaign, your employees will 
appreciate the convenience. of being able to obtain Bonds 
“automatically” via the Payroll Savings Plan. 


If your company doesn’t yet have the Payroll Savings 


Plan, now’s the most opportune time for you to install it! 


If your company does have the Plan, now’s the time to 
remind employees about it! 


Employees who pile up money in Savings Bonds feel 
more secure ...are actually better workers. Moreover, 
Bond sales build a backlog of future purchasing power— 
good “business insurance” for all of us in the years ahead. 


Payroll Savings is good for your employees, your busi- 
ness, and your country. “Push the button”—call in one of 
your top executives and appoint him Savings Bonds Officer. 
All the material and assistance he may need are available 
from your State Director, Savings Bonds Division, U. S. 
Treasury Department. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and The Advertising Council. 
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Yarn protessed yearly on Allen warper beams and beams using 
Allen heads is sufficient to reach to the moon and back 93,000 
times. The overwhelming preference for Allen beams is based upon ~ 
time-tested dependability and modern features that withstand 
roughest handling under today’s heavy loads. Made for all models 
of high speed warpers. 


REQUEST CATALOG 
GK — COTTON 


With Improved Cast- | 
at ends, and three 


two-ply wooden sup- BEAM COMPANY 


_ ports between. 
High Speed Warper Beams 
GR — RAYON Beam Heads 
With Improved Cast- Loom Beams 
iron Inside Supports Adjustable Loom Beam Heads 


at ends, and seven 
two-ply wooden sup- 
ports between. General offices — 153 River Road 


New Bedford, Mass. 


GN — NYLON, | 
SYNTHETICS JOSEPH BOWLER, JR. 
With five Improved 50 Rutherford St., Greenville, S. C. 
Cast-iron Inside Sup- CARLTON OLIVER 

ports as shown, 502 Unity St. 


Fort Mill, S. C. 


“GOOD WARPS ARE MADE ON GOOD BEAMS” 
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@ ROANOKE 


BRISTOL 
GREENSBORO 
CHARLOTTE 


WIZ 


NOW Nine DILLARD HOUSES 
TO SERVE IME SOUTR 


With the addition of houses in Knoxville, Tenn., Macon, Ga., and Columbia. 
S. C., Dillard now offers even greater service to the Industrial South. Every 
type of paper required in the textile industry is available for prompt ship- 
ment through any of our nine houses. In each branch we have experienced 
men ready to help you with any problems relative to paper or packaging. 
Dillard offers you one convenient source of supply for all paper require- 
ments. Call our nearest house. : 


If it's paper... 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. | 
WILMINGTON, N. C. 
MACON, GA. 
ROANOKE, VA. 4 
BRISTOL, VA.-TENN. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 
(Palmetto Paper Company) 


PAPER COMPANY 
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[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation's Capital] 


= 


Business and industry will | be brought under economic con- 


Korean crisis. ~ Under’ them the government will direct every phase 
of business and industry. So extensive are the controls that, 

in addition to priorities and rationing, the government will tell 
| a corporation where a new plant may be built. 


If war comes, industries and the consuming public will be 
subjected to the most drastic controls ever invoked in this coun- 
try. Men, materials and credit will be "frozen;" farmers will be 
under equally tight controls. Big government will become para- 
mount even in the chet ee of breakfast foods. 


Government eicetinn is stepping up fast, especially in metals 


m and clothing... A military draft is ready, with a planned "freeze" 


of other workers in their jobs. Through the wage-hour law, the. 
government is ready to step into virtually every factory and mill. 
The Pentagon has decided there'll be no more industrial concen- 
trations like Pittsburgh and Detroit. 


Truman leaders fear war-scare buying may soon produce short- 
ages in basic materials, with the government bidding against con- 
sumers. They're moving cautiously, and not revealing the tight 


controls ready to be clamped on. 


None of the armed services are ready for sudden war. The 
hard core of military resistance on land today are the Marines. 
A year ago the Pentagon hierarchy, with Truman's seeming approval, 
was threatening them with extinction. It was a move to assure the 
Kremlin of "peaceful intentions." | 


Armed services had no forewarning of "Red" attack in Korea. 
Truman was caught flat-footed; rather than acting decisively, he-™ 
Jumped guick to avoid a debacle almost equal to Pearl Harbor. 


Korea had been written off as the spot in least danger of "Red" 
attack. 


senators questioned Pentagon officials and learned, in small 
bits, that of $10,230,000 provided last year for Korean defense, 
$200 worth of materials had been delivered. They admitted Korea 


was at the bottom of their list of nations to get arms from this 
country. 


Legislative plans for tax reduction this year have been 
thrown out of gear by the Korean crisis. Any reduction is uncer- 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


tain; it's more certain that a heavy excess profits tax on cor- 
porations will be sought'next year. 


Truman will resist any tax reduction, pleading the Korean 
crisis, and a veto seems certain. The House is not expected to 
overturn a veto. The Senate is dissatisfied with the House- 
passed bill. New military spending of about $2 billion is in sight. 


No matter how the Korean crisis ends, the government ‘is 
going into its heaviest peacetime rearming effort. Some industries 
are being told now to enlarge their productive capacity. This 


will require government financing, and probably priorities for 
materials. 


| Truman officials are moving fast to forestall political 
effects of the Korean attack. Even if the attack folds up, 
they'll guard against any evidence of recession as the election 


approaches. This can lead to tight priorities and controls before 
the Summer is over. 


R.F.C. may develop into one of the government's worst scan- 
dals. Facts are being turned up by the Senate Banking and Cur- | 
rency Sub-committee. Loans have been made sometimes for no other 
reason than that a New Deal senator or House member urged it. 


"Small loans" may be a rathole through which federal millions 
will be lost. 


| Strange loans turned up by the sub-committee include $18,- 
900,000 to G.O.P, Chief Gabrielson's synthetic gasoline plant. 
Details of the financing are so intricate the senators had diffi- 
culty in grasping them, but Gabrielson says it's all right. 


Karly basement-to-roof housecleaning of G.O.P. national 
headquarters is being discussed by Republicans in Congress. ~ They 
call it a subsidiary of the New satcatal packed by some of its most 
ardent admirers. | 


Just how Truman forces managed to pack the G.O.P. set-up, 
if they did, cannot be explained _by Republicans in Congress. But 
they say every plan for aggressive action in this year's cam- 
paign has been cold-shouldered into the waste basket. They now 
call Gabrielson's "fusion" plan for the South an adroit Truman move. 


Medical and hospitalization plans will be pushed to the front 
by unions in wage negotiations next year, supplementing pension 
plans of last year. This move is a forerunner to reviving nation- 
alized medicine as a prime political issue in 1952. 


Proposed economies in government spending next year are — 
fading rapidly. Military spending will increase by two to five 
billion; there will be few curtailments in any government branch. 
Senators and House members fear a charge of crippling the national 
defense. | 


Non-segregation provisions are being written into contracts 
for government materials for military use. The claim is that 
this conforms to the ban on segregation in the armed services. 

It will be stretched further as government buying increases. 
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BAHAN TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. Inc. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACT URERS OF RELIABLE TEXTILE MACHINERY FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Greenville, South Caroling 
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PICKERS ARE BUILT 


The resiliency of Denman Pickers absorbs the heavy shuttle blows 


of both high and slow-speed looms without damage to the shuttle or 


other loom parts. 


The great strength and resiliency of Den- 
man Pickers insures long, trouble-free ser- 


vice. 


Specifications and characteristics of Den- 
man Pickers actually originated from mill 
men. That is the reason they are today ‘the 


mill man’s picker,” the picker that gives you 


LOWEST COST PER LOOM PER YEAR 


Exclusive Sales Representative 


TERRELL MACHINE Sic 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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O promote better relations between the press and in- 
dustry and thus better relations between the public and 
industry, the Textile Committee on Public Relations has 
published a manual entitled “Press Relations.”’ Prepared by 


Lawrence McCracken of Dudley, Anderson and Yutzy (551 


Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y.), the manual presents 
a digest of the answers given to the problem of press rela- 
tions by the two sides most concerned, the press and indus- 
try. 

McCracken queried more than. 100 editors and reporters 


asking them to tell frankly how they got along with indus- 


try, how industry could get a better press, what news they 
wanted and would print, and what criticisms or suggestions 
they would offer to management. On the other side of the 
fence, a score or more industries with good press relations 
were written letters asking how those relations had been 
achieved. Specific suggestions were requested as to how 
others might achieve the same understanding with newsmen. 
The answers came thick and fast from both sides, and Mr. 
McCracken has organized them into nine sections in his 
manual. 


Availability Makes for Goodness 


The first section, “What Makes Good Press Relations,” 
points out that management often doesn’t “realize that the 


newspaper must ‘serve the whole public—it can't tell just. 


one side of a story... . . Industry should understand that an 
honest newspaper can’t be used as a private propaganda tool 
for any special interest. . Industries should voluntarily 
let the public in on their troubles more often. Not long ago, 
an electric power company executive told me he never failed 
to gain public co-operation when power was tight if the 
consumer was told in a straightforward manner about the 
situation.” A New Jersey editor explains press relations 
simply: “A responsible daily newspaper deals in only 
one commodity—news. Whatever agency helps its editors 
and reporters obtain news accurately, completely and swiftly, 
they appreciate, Whatever agency blocks their obtaining the 
news accurately, completely and swiftly, they resent. Press 
relations are as simple as that.” 


Just What Is News? 


In discussing “What Makes News,” the manual pornts 
out that plant activities touch the lives of the people of the 
community at many points and thus are of a direct and vital 
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interest to newspaper readers. Newsmen reported special 
interest in such activities as: development of new products 
and what difference they will make; plant expansion, why 
and how employment will be affected; institution of new 
employee practices such as paid vacations, pensions, awards, 
etc.; promotions and changes in the executive team; devel- 
‘opment of new safety techniques; institution of sales pro- 
motion campaigns; reports on the company’s current finan- 
cial situation; introduction of new machinery and what dif- 
ference it will make; layoffs or production reduction and 
why; company parties and picnics; accidents; and retirement 
of veteran employees. Also, any human-interest incidents 
that might have occurred are always interesting to the news- 


papers. 


Delivering the Commodity 


The manual mentions a few simple rules which news- 
men, hurried by deadlines and constantly fighting time, 
appreciate having industry follow. Briefly, some of them 
are: provide newsmen with the name and phone numbers 
of an executive of sufficiently high authority so that he can 
answer questions and give news without waiting for higher 
approval; the reporter appreciates the confidence of the 
company and rather resents having to submit articles for 
approval before publication; reporters, forced to judge 
news as news, expect co-operation in getting bad as well as 
good news about the company; industry's interests are never 
served by a blunt “no comment’ that gives no explanation 
and it is a rare and soon-to-be fired reporter who will betray 
a confidence; a reporter who has found an “exclusive,” or a 
story that he has gotten on his own initiative, expects that 
story to be printed first only in his paper, and plant officials 
should not telephone it to all the papers; personal acquaint- 
ance with the reporter 1s a big help since he is the one who 
writes the story, not the editor or the publisher. | 


And Bad News 


In the section, “How About Bad News,” McCracken 
brings home the fact that attempts to hide unpleasant news 
have usually resulted in more bad publicity than straightfor- 
ward “‘bad news’ releases ever do. As an illustration, he 
cites ‘the attempt the Air Force made to cover up a crash 
eatly in World War II, and how, as a result, the news was 
dragged out for days and days with resulting suspicion of 
the Air Force. On the other hand, when a Swift & Co. plant 
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at Sioux Falls, Ia., exploded in 1949, the company gave 
every assistance in reporting the accident fully. As a result, 
reporters saw and emphasized in their stories the company’s 
intelligent, humane, and efficient handling of the tragedy. 
One wire association writer commented: “One of the most 
successful public relations men I know was the first, to my 
knowledge, to offer bad news as well as good of his own 
free will. Often we heard of some bit of bad news at his 
firm before the rumors started—we heard it from him 
directly. The result is that he enjoys the confidence and 
respect of everyone and his forthrightness has paid many 
dividends to, his: company—very large ones.” 


They Didn't Use It! 


“If Your News Doesn't Get Printed,” the manual points 
out that that shouldn’t discourage the release of news, for 
editors ask ‘that the copy keep coming to them.” They 
really want to use as much of it as they can. For instance, 78 
per cent of those editors queried said they wanted unsolicited 
material. “Although they always have more quantity than 
they can possibly use, they're always seeking quality.” If a 


plant release is shortened or omitted, it probably means a 


lack of space. This often occurs on a day’ when a big story 
breaks and much excellent material has to be discarded to 
make room for the overwhelmingly big news. 


Industrial Advertising 


In the section, “What About Advertising,’ McCracken 
brings out various suggestions for industrial advertising. 
Editors, although they resent any offer to swap advertising 
for a little ‘free publicity,” do appreciate their advertisers, 
for ads are their “‘bread and butter.” And advertising not 
only improves press relations, but helps to build understand- 
ing between a plant and its employees and the community. 
For instance, a Massachusetts mill runs advertisements in 
its local newspaper featuring various employees on their 


‘Contrasts,’ 


jobs. This has fostered pride of employees in theit jobs and 
enhanced prestige of textile workers in the community with 
the result that the plant finds it has the pick of the current 
labor market... . Rather than publish ‘its own house organ, 
one Maine company purchases a page in its local newspaper 
in which it runs news about.its workers in the style of an 
employee publication. The paper finds this an excellent fea- 
ture because the page is newsy and the workers like it be- 
cause news about them is more widespread.” 


Pictorial Coverage 


“What About Pictures’’ suggests that when a photographer 
is engaged, it is best to hire a man who has had news pho- 
tography experience. Often commercial photographers don’t 
realize that editors want action shots, or at least shots that 
suggest action. Also, editors want glossy 8 x 10 photos 
which are glossy, technically well exposed, and sharply fo- 
cused. Pictures that arrive several days after the story has 
been printed have lost interest and are no good. 

“Radio Stations Want Your News, Too,” whenever it is 
released to newspapers. Releases may be sent them in the 
same manner they are sent to the papers, and they should be 
given the same facilities for collecting the news that are 
given the papers. In addition to news departments, radio 
stations maintain special events departments. They are in- 
terested in such activities as company parties and entertain- 
ments, open house programs, dedications of new’ plants, 
banquets and other events which they might broadcast. 

The last section in the manual is entitled “A Study In 
and it consists of letters from two editors in 
different cities. On the one hand, the editor was enjoying 
good industry-press relations with many of the features 
which the manual had stressed throughout. On the other, 
the editor had experienced, especially in the past, the unen- 
lightened attitude of hostility between mill and newspaper. 
Both letters did much to clarify what the manual had 
stressed throughout. 


By P. C. HENSLER, Fire Protection Institute 


EVEN million dollars is a tidy sum—even in these days 
of inflated figures. Yet seven million dollars is the sum 


recorded for the textile industry's contribution to one of its © 


biggest invisible competitors—fire ! 
Fire safety experts throughout the country believe the 
current annual fire loss in the textile field can be reduced 


substantially through better trained plant personnel and 


increased ‘know-how’ in the use of dependable ‘“Under- 
writers-approved” fire protection equipment. These fire 
safety executives, following analysis of reports of recent 
costly fires in the industry, forecast increased emphasis on 
private fire brigades in American textile mills. 

Four thousand textile mill fires were recorded during a 
recent typical 12-month period. These 4,000 fires were the 
outstanding ones, the ones recorded by the fire chiefs and 
fire marshals. Fire safety ofhcials estimate that a substantial 
number of small fires are never tabulated in year-end fire 
loss totals because they are extinguished with negligible 
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damage. These textile industry fire losses are part of an 
appalling national pattern. As suggested by the frequency 
of fire losses in the textile industry, a great deal remains to 
be done in terms of both fire prevention and protection. 
These two terms are not synonymous, but both aim at 


‘reduction of loss of life and property as a result of fire. 


Fire prevention advocates concentrate on avoiding outbreak 
of fire by stressing the need for fire-resistive materials and 
“good housekeeping” practices in business and industry, 
and in homes and on farms. These basic objectives are sup- 
ported by fire protection experts, but they also point out 
that many small fires can be controlled and extinguished 
with relatively little damage through more effective use of 
Underwriters'-approved fire extinguishers and other fire 
fighting equipment. 

Textile plants may vary in constructional features, but 
good construction is a fundamental need in a fire-safe build- 
ing. Processing plants can be divided from storage by means 
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GROUP PLAN MEETS 


ALL your 
REQUIREMENTS... 


When our group specialists in the field, and our group 
analysts in the home office, combine their knowledge 
and experience into formulating a group plan for you, 
you get a tailor-made, custom-built group plan, de- 
signed to meet all your requirements. Whether it be 
group life, group hospitalization and surgical benefits, 
or all of them combined into one great plan, a Pilot 
Planned group policy will satisfactorily cover all your. 
Imsurance needs. 


Before you buy, contact, 
J. F. FREEMAN, Vice-President 


or one of these group specialists: 


Joe McLean 
Ed Maxwell 
Glenn Lambert 


PILOT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. F. Stafford, President 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
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FISHER FOWCT/IONAL 


Now proudly announce 
addition to their 


line of the 


«STYLE 


Metal Roving and Filling Boxes 


Sturdily, rigidly reinforced, with smooth zinc 


coated finish. Variety of sizes and specifications. 
Sanded, hardwood bottoms. Easy rolling casters .. . 


FISHER Textile Roving Trucks for long service. 


ddition of this new style metal roving and 
"filling boxes enlarges the field of FISHER 
FUNCTIONAL TEXTILE TRUCKS. It also per- 
mits Truitt Manufacturing Co., of Greensboro, to 
expand their own stainless steel program—a happy 
arrangement for two firms who have long been 

good friends. 

We welcome your inquiries and orders 


for Fisher and Truitt style textile 


trucks 


ISHER MANUFACTURING CO. 


MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT. TEXTILE 


BOX 244 - HARTWELL, GEORGIA 


TEATILE TRUCKS 
4d 484 4 
ERS 
/ 
PILOT! 
4 POLICY § | 
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of various types of cut-offs, and when necessary, can be sub- 
divided by additional fire doors and cut-offs. 

Since it is the most combustible item of the textile fam- 
ily, precautions to prevent ignition in processing cotton can 
be geared to match the risk. In those stages of picking and 
carding where the possibility of fire due P foreign matter 
is great, a high degree of fire protection can be concentrated 


to avert fire. Approved fire extinguishers can be stationed 


in prominent places for use in emergencies. 

Every cotton mill operator is aware of the hazards inher- 
ent in accumulations of lint. The best known and most 
effective means of eliminating this hazard is to rid the plant 
of lint accumulation. By using vacuums and blowers, lint 
can be disposed of as often as necessary. Dust explosions 
have been responsible for a series of disasters involving 
years. Where this hazard exists, good housekeeping is essen- 
tial. Well-designed equipment reduces necessary clean- 
ing, but it is not always possible to maintain absolutely tight 
systems. A great deal of labor can be eliminated by applying 
suction at locations where dust may escape and conveying 
the aspirated dust to safely located collectors. 

It is wise to eliminate all sources of ignition because many 
dusts can be ignited by very low energy sparks. In view of 


the fact that 30 per cent of all the fires which ravage the . 


nation yearly are caused by careless smokers, the wise plant 
operator will make the regulation of smoking his prime 
concern, The safest procedure, of course, ts to prohibit 
smoking on the factory floor. 

Many plants provide workers with “smoking rooms’ to 
eliminate so-called ‘sneak smoking” in danger areas. These 
rooms not only solve the smoking problem, but also do 
much to build good will by giving employees a few minutés 
relaxation from their day's work. In all cases, enforcement 
of smoking rules should be strict since valuable property 
and, sometimes, the lives of the workers depend upon it. 

Regular inspections of electrical motors, cords and circuits 
by qualified experts should also be included in proper plant 
maintenance. Electricity plays an important part in contrib- 
uting to fires in textile mills. Switches and electrical fixtures 
can be encased in dust-proof housings to prevent escaping 
sparks .from defective connections. Employees are encour- 
aged to report promptly any trouble spots, overheating. or 


defects as soon as they are discovered. Repairs should be 
made as promptly. 

More and more American plants are realizing the work of 
well-organized and specially-trained industrial fire brigades 
set up in an effort to curtail the number and cost of destruc- 
tive fires. It has been estimated that 90 per cent of all fires 
in industry can be prevented and that most of the remaining 
“unavoidable” blazes can be checked by private brigades 
with minimum property losses. The need for an adequate 
suuply of “approved” extinguishers and for personnel fa- 
miliar with their operation cannot be over-emphasized. 

Safety officials point out that there is a place for both 
municipal departments and fire brigades to help safeguard 
all industrial: plants. The private brigade can be‘an impor- 
tant factor in safeguarding lives and property until the pub- 
lic fire department arrives on the scene. The basic objectives 
of brigade programs are: 

(1) To train personnel in sound fire prevention habits. 

(2) To familiarize employees with various types of Under- 
writers -approved equipment and how to use them. 

(3) To minimize panic in the event of fire by assigning specific 
responsibilities to brigade members. : 

(4) To encourage excellence in fire brigade performance through 
a continuing program of brigade competition. : 

Listed below are nine important general rules of fire safety 
which are particularly pertinent to the textile industry: 

) Obey “No Smoking” signs. 

). Break matches before throwing away. 

) Use lamps and fuses of proper sizes. 

) Organize and train an employee fire brigade. 
) Store materials in small piles. 

(6) Keep aisles clean and clear. 

(7) Make sure motors and generators are well lubricated. 

(8) Know how to call fire department. 

(9) Dispose of trash, oily rags and flammable compounds 
promptly. 

Is your plant doing its best to keep fire from crippling 
business? If your plant is constantly on the alert for poten- 
tial fire hazards and you are adequately provided with fire 
protection equipment bearing the seal of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, you are well on the road to operating a fire- 
safe plant. Only those who have seen smooth-flowing pro- 
duction halted by destructive fire can realize the long hard 
climb to again reach peak production. 


EDITOR’S NOTE—Although “Son” is a more recent textile school 
graduate than “Dad,” the boy will admit that poppa knows best when 
it comes to the technique of running a cotton mill. Before straight- 
ening out the fiber, they will first straighten out the opening room. 


OUR question in last letter about a “best’’ opening 

room intrigues me. There are as many “best layouts” 

as there are mill men. I don't believe there is any such 

thing as. a “best” opening room. Most opening rooms are a 

compromise on location, floor space, kind of cotton and 

pounds per hour. Few, if any, have ideal conditions on all 
three counts. 

In their original layout almost all of these opening rooms 
did a good and excellent job for the purpose they were 
originally designed, As time passed, price of cotton changed, 
pounds per hour have been stepped up and most opening 
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rooms are not doing the cleaning they originally were de- 
signed to do. 

You say your mill is running $.L.M. 1,4;nd cotton and 
being processed on the pickers at rate of 400 pounds per 
hour 100 per cent. You say you have six pickers all fed by 
one rake distributor with one line of opening feeding the 
six pickers. This means you have 2,400 pounds per hour 
going through your line of opening. Well—that is too 
much, 

To begin with, I would suggest two separate lines of 
opening, both feeding three pickers. By doing this you have 
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Peak production . . . without worry of breakdown due to friction and 


wear... is made easier with Tycol high quality greases. 


Made to “absorb punishment” without-thinning down and dripping, 


Tycol greases avoid wasted lubricant, lost bearings and unnecessary | 


down-time. These ultra-safe lubricants keep bearings .°. . gears .. . 


shafts . . . friction-free and cool. They are available in grades with the INDUSTRIAL 


LUBRICANTS 


proper “* PENETRATION” needed to give power a chance to produce 
with a minimum of waste. 


Call your nearest Tide Water Associated office. Let them suggest the Boston e Charlotte, N. C. e Pitts- 

Tvcol burgh e Philadelphia e Chicago 

‘ycol grease best suited to your needs .. . and remember, Tycol green Petrol? « Tulsa @ Clevelend 


cast greases are made from high quality cylinder stock and well refined San Francisco e Toronto, Canada 


TIDE WATER 
ASSOCIATED 


neutral oil, with a minimum of soap — a maximum of oil . . . more 
efficient lubrication per pound of grease. | 


OIL COMPANY & 


17 BATTERY PLACE - NEW YORK 4.N 1 


*LEARN WHAT THIS PRODUCT CHARACTERISTIC MEANS TO YOU — READ ‘‘LUBRICANIA”’ 
This informative handbook, “Tide Water Associated Lubricania,” gives clear, concise descrip- 
tions of the basic tests used to determine important properties of oils and greases. For your 
free copy, write to Tide Water Associated Oil Company, 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 


REFINERS AND MARKETERS OF VEEDOL — THE WORLD‘’S MOST FAMOUS MOTOR OIL 
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a definite advantage in that you can run two different mixes 
through simultaneously. Also, you will have a definite ad- 
vantage in case of fires and maintenance. In each line of 
opening, I would suggest six totally enclosed blending feed- 
ers running dust exhaust fans; fans exhausting into an air 
filter. These hoppers will feed on to a feed table into a 
vertical opener; the stock passing over a magnet before en- 
tering: the vertical. This magnet will pay for itself many 
times over in preventing damage to grid bars, screens, rolls, 
etc. as well as reduction in fires. Next in line a No. 6 Air 
Filter into a No. 12 lattice opener with a No. 11 dust and 
leaf extractor. Next in the line, I suggest a Superior cleaner. 
You will note that we have used air filters and eliminated 
the use of a dust pit. I am convinced that dust pits are no 
longer necessary and their use is as. obsolete as two and 
three-process pickers. 

Many mill men will disagree with the vertical opener in 


the line, but if a vertical opener is operated properly and 


a® 


This is the opening reom layout that “Dad” has suggested to “Son.” 


if the stock is opened properly before being presented to 
the vertical, it is a very good cleaning machine. You notice 
we have suggested the six blending feeders. That means 
they will be operating at 200 pounds per hour. This low 
pounds per hour means that the machines can be set very 
close, which insures a thorough breaking down of the large 
lumps of stock which in turn allows the sand, dust, leaf and 
motes to be removed easily. Also, this low production in- 
sures the stock being presented to the vertical in a highly 
fluffy state—which is a ‘‘must;’’ 500 r.p.m. to 550 is a good 
beater speed for a vertical to operate. Also another “must’’ 
is have sufficient ‘suction to remove quickly the stock from 
the vertical opener. | 

As for the number of bales to a mix, I go up to 40. After 
40 I do not believe the cost per square foot of floor space 
is justifiable. It is important that the proportion of each 
grade and kind of cotton be the same in each mix. A little 
care at this point will do much to give improvement in 
break and smooth running of the work from. day to day. 

One other suggestion—let’s put sufficient light and heat 
in that opening room. Make it a place that can be kept 
neat and orderly. By doing these very simple items, you 
will find that your opening machinery will be well kept 
rather than the most neglected area around the plant. 

I am sending you a diagram of the layout. This sketch 
is not drawn to scale. 


B—Enclosed hopper 
D—Feed table 
F—Air filter 
F—Arrangement of pipe from hopper to. fans to 
filter | 
G—Magnet-—either permanent or electric (the perma- 
nent magnet is simpler) 7 
H—Vertical opener 
L—aAir filter 
K—Lattice opener with dust and leaf extractor 
N—Condenser 
O—Inclined Superior cleaner 


Son, this arrangement will not please everyone. Other 
mill men will have different ideas, but with the suggested 
one, you will get well opened, clean stock, with a minimum 
injury to staple. 

Lovingly, 
Dab. 


The author of ‘‘Dear Son’’ wishes to remain anonymous, despite the fact that 
he is known in the textile industry as one of its outstanding superintendents. 
This fourth part of the series will be followed by other “‘letters’’ as ‘‘Son”’ 
progresses. 


B | B 
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SILENT CHAIN 
DRIVES 


ROLLER CHAIN 
DRIVES 


VEE CORD DRIVES 


SPROCKETS 
SHEAVES 
COMPOUNDS 


Write For Stock Sheet on Gears 


FERGUSON 
GEAR COMPANY 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


Measures 
Loom and Front 
Roll Speeds 
TO EXACT PICK! 


@ Here is a specialized 
Metron Tachometer for in- 
stant, accurate readings of tex- 
tile loom and front roll speeds. | 
Full scale from 110 to 210 RPM... Measures to exact 
pick... No pointer vibration... No oiling required 
. Long-life, simple electric operation. Furnished 
complete with carrying case: Write or call for full 
data on Metron Textile Tachometer, Type 25C. 
Other Metron Tachometers in single- or 
multiple-range hand types; fixed types with — 
or multiple heads. 


“OLIVER D. LANDIS. 


718 QUEENS ROAD * CHARLOTTE 4, N.C. 


MINERO 


ELIZABETH, N. J. 


NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES 


A. M. KNIGHT W. M. DYNES 
West Yarmouth, Mass. 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING FIBRE 
Established 1874 


S$. T. DOUGLAS, JR. 
West Springfield, Mass. Westwood, Mass. 


FIRST and FOREMOST CONDITIONING 
for Textile Fibres. 


@ MINEROL isa prepared agent for conditioning 
textile fibres..a systematic Process of Spraying 
Natural and Dyed Raw Stock. e MINEROL helps 
to separate long fibres from the short. It saves good 
fibres and prevents waste. It makes fibres more 
supple.. more pliable.e MINEROL provides control 
of conditions caused by static electricity. It protects 
the cards and preserves the wire. « MINEROL 
prevents Dust and Fly..safeguarding health and 
insuring better working conditions. eMINEROL..as 
a conditioner is more urgently in demand thru the 
increased use of staple Cut Rayon and its varied 
combinations with cotton, wool and other fibres» 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 


W. E. SMITH JOHN FERGUSON CHARLES KELLEY 
Charlotte, N. C. LaGrange, Ga. Charlotte, N. C. 
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8,000,000 SPINDLES 


producing more and better yarn — 
with MEADOWS TENSION PULLEYS 


YES, 1T’S A FACT! More than 8 million spindles are today turn- We engineer and service each in- 
| stallation, design and manufac- 
ing out more and better yarn through being equipped with Here all parts, We will be slad t0 
Meadows Ball Bearing Tension Pulleys. Yet this increased qual- have a representative survey and 
ity and production is being achieved at lower cost because estimate your frames without ob- 
Meadows Ball Bearing Tension Pulleys use less power and ligation, territories. 


never drag by becoming choked with lint or dirt. 


Your present frames, either band or tape driven,can be made 
competitive with new frames by rebuilding with Meadows Con- 


versions and equipping with Meadows Pulleys. This Conver- 
sion includes silent chain drive, ball bearing jack studs, indi- 
vidual driving pulleys, high-strength ground and polished 
shafting (mounted on heavy-duty ball bearings), and ball bear- 
ing tape tension pulley assemblies .. . Don’t let old equipment 
pull down production and profits another minute! Investigate 
the possibilities of modernizing with Meadows Conversions. 


MEADOWS MANUFACTURING COMPANY «+ ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Representatives: JAMES P. COLEMAN, P.O. Box 1351, Greenville, South Carolina * WALTER S. COLEMAN, P.O. Box 722, Salisbury, 
North Carolina * MATTHEWS EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 93-A Broadway, Providence, Rhode Island * R, L. HOLLOWAY, Atlanta, Georgia 
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China Grove Cotton 


By DAVID CLARK, Editor 


THE CHINA GROVE EXECUTIVE STAFF—Left to 12 Saco-Lowell high-duty combers with a four-roll Univer- 
right, Seeretary and Treasurer Carl J. Beaver, the ~ 


late Superintendent Everett M. Cushman and the : sal draw box. After the combers there are two nine-roch lap 
present Superintendent Sam RK. May, Jr. 

winders and a line of controlled draft drawing to assure 
thorough blending and a low percentage of variation. The 
combed drawing sliver is then processed in two roving 
stages, the first stage using a 10x5 Model FS-2 Drafting 
assembly and the second using the conventional 8x4 roving 
frame. 


HILE it is not entirely new, having been built in 

1946 and 1947, Plant No. 3 of China Grove (N.C.) 
Cotton Mills Co. is one of the best and most. efficient 
manufacturers of combed thread yarns in the United States. 
China Grove Cotton Mills has long been noted for the 
# high quality of its combed yarns and has been very success- 
ful under the management of Carl J. Beaver as secretary 

and treasurer and the late Everett M. Cushman as superin- 

| tent. Mr. Cushman was an exceptionally fine manufacturer 


In the spinning room there are 15,120 spindles equipped 
with the single-apron long draft unit which was adopted 
because very close investigation was convincing that the 
single-belt system had ample drafting capacity and the nec- 
essary fiber control to assure the quality of yarn required at 
a minimum of invested capital in drafting units, The counts 
of yarn and the rovings produced established a condition 
of drafting well within the range of the single-belt system 
in every respect. The spinning frames mount 252 spindles, 
are built to a 3.75 gauge with a two-inch ring, and the 
traverse is eight inches.. These frames are equipped with 
new steel ten-inch cylinder and with the McMullan wooden- 


of combed yarns; in fact, we doubt that he ever had a supe- 

rior in that line in the South. When he passed on about 
RK two years ago, he was succeeded by Sam R. May, Ir, a 
: graduate of the School of Textiles at N. C. State College. 
Mr. May had been carefully trained by Everett Cushman to 
become his successor and has carried on in a very worthy 
manner. 

China Grove Cotton Mill No. 3 was built for a s=ecific 
purpose: to furnish combed thread yarn to a trade which 
had formerly been supplied by a New England mill. The 
management of China Grove, in making plans for Plant 
No. 3, determined to make this unit modern, efficient and 
economical in operation through the use of every possible 
means, but to do nothing which would have the slightest 
harmful effect on high-quality standards. 

After many hours of study, the management decided that 
the new plant would be housed in a modern steel and brick 
structure with a wooden deck roof (gravel and tar with 
cork insulation). There are side walls of masonry, with 
steel sash, glassed with Thermopane in the openings. The 
first floor is topped with hardwood laid over tar and rock 
concrete. Humiducts in each department are used to main- 
tain a stabilized atmosphere; humidity is controlled within 
narrow limits to assure proper regain and a good-running 
job, 
The equipment used consists of two new all-steel one- 
process pickers with blending reserves and return air filters. 
There are 70 Saco-Lowell 40-inch cards followed by one 
passage of four-roll drawing which, with two 101/-inch lap 
winders, make up the pre-combing processes. There are then One-process picker with No. 5 filters. 
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OPENING, PICKING, CARDING & SPINNING 


A view of the plant's card room. 


sleeve spindle. The creel is two stories high for double 
roving. 

In the spooler room there are ten Saco-Lowell Model 5A 
spoolers with 140 spindles, each built on a five-inch gauge 
and a six-inch traverse. In the twister section there are 24 
Model BA 39 frames with 384 spindles each. The twisters 
are equipped with rings to correspond with the various 
counts in process. Lestershire spools were being uséd. 

Mill No. 3 is equipped with the Bahnson system of hu- 
midification. The cards have Abington strippers. The quality 


control room had Saco-Lowell sliver testers and H & B 


roving testers. 
Mill No. 1 has 26,512 spindles, all equipped with the 


e 


2% 


Roving section at China Grove No. 3. 


Shaw type of controlled draft. This controlled draft installa- 
tion was among the very first units to operate the Shaw type 
drafting element on a regular production run. The produc- 
tion of Mill No. 1 ranges from 50s to 80s. Mill No. 2 pro- 
duces 36s to 50s on 25,920 spindles which were equipped 
with Saco-Lowell single-belt system. The total Saco-Lowell 
spindles in the China Grove Cotton Mills is 67,552. 

No one can visit China Grove Cotton Mills without ac- 
quiring the impression that the plants are efficiently oper- 
ated. This is especially true of Plant No. 3, which was built 
for a specific purpose and was carefully planned in every 
detail. 


How You Open Your Cotton? 


V. E. OLEMAN 


PENING cotton seems almost elementary. Well, who 

opens your cotton? Most of the time this is left en- 

tirely to the yard or the outside crew. They take care of all 

the details. Yet, there are quite a few important items con- 
nected with the opening of cotton. 

In storing or warehousing cotton it is an excellent idea to 
place individual marks or lots of cotton together. In so 
doing, when it is time to get out a.mix you can take a certain 
number of bales of each lot or mark, thus obtaining.a better 
blending and also it avoids going abruptly from cotton of 
one section of the country to another which often causes 
trouble in the spinning. This also helps when green cotton 
of a new season is first used, as it can be mixed gradually 
with old cotton and the transition from one crop to another 
is hardly noticed. | 

Another thing to watch is damp cotton. This especially 
applies to mills that buy local cotton, where it is the practice 
of lots of farmers and gins to let cotton remain outdoors 
until sold. It is best to put damp cotton all in one bay of 
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the warehouse and let it dry out and use a few bales at a 
time in a mix. This will further eliminate variation in num- 
bers and break of the yarns. 


Removing Bale Ties 


Where you do take your ties off the cotton? This is im- 
portant. One of the best practices I know is ta place a bale 
on a hand truck owtside of the opening room and remove all 
the ties before trucking into the opener room. In this man- 
ner, no metal is taken into the opener room and as a result 
you will find opener room fires greatly decreased. I know 
of a mill that practices this removal of ties oxtside of the 
opener room and it has not had a fire in the opener room 
in three or four years. So remove a// ties from the bale be- 
fore trucking into the opener room and you will avoid a lot 
of mess and trouble resulting from opener room fires, 

There are several ways to remove ties from cotton bales. 
One way is you can cut-them off and another is to use a 
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THAT SHIMMYING 
AND-SLIPPING 


_RUINING ME/ ) 


. not only bruising and tangling 
my yarn, but wearing out my equip- 
ment. Those worn spindles and 


“uin wobbling bobbins have cut produc- 
STOP WORRYING. tion 10 per cent already, and they're 


LET IDEAL “METALLIZE” 
YOUR SPINDLES LIKE 1 DID.| 


I've had no trouble at all with vibration or bobbin 
slippage since Ideal Machine Shops “Metallized” 
my spindles. I’m getting smooth, balanced opera- 
tion on every spindle these days, and that means 
better quality yarn plus greater volume. 


Worn spindle tops, acorns, and whorls are rebuilt with Ideal’s 
high-carbon “Metallizing’’ process. Special treatment under 


whorls gives Ideal rebuilt spindles an exclusive oil-retaining fea- 
7 ture. In many cases, “Metallized’’ spinning spindles last longer 
“¥ than new ones. Next time let Ideal rebuild your spindles better 
Illustration at left shows Worn Spindle 
4 } Illustration at right shows Ideal Rebuilt Spindle 
| 
Phones 4161 and 4391 | 
a 26TH YEAR OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO TEXTILE MILLS 


BESSEMER CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 
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special tool that flips the ties right off without cutting them 
This tool is made by the machinery manufacturers and 

valuable when cotton comes flat and the ties are long. Thus 
you can save your ties, bundle them and resell them. Also 
they are valuable to you in rebaling waste. The writer ran a 
mill for a number of years during the depression where 
every penny counted, and we used all our cotton ties to bale 
cloth and bought no baling ties from outside sources at all 
for baling cloth. We were using local cotton with long ties. 

The ties are removed outside the opener room and the 
-cotton is trucked into the opener room and placed into posi- 
tion. Now, how do you remove the bagging and how do 
you pick the bagging? A lot of mills just roll the bagging 
back over the bale and give it a sort of half picking. Well, 
a lot of good money is often left clinging to some bagging. 
Just say you open 50 bales of cotton a day and leave two 
ounces of good cotton on each pattern of bagging. This is 
100 ounces or six pounds a day and at 30 cents per pound 
means $1.80 a day or about $350 a year. That would pay 
the postage bill of some small mills. 

One of the best methods I have found to. pick bagging is 
to remove the bagging from the cotton without picking. 
Then tt may be picked in several ways. First, you can have 
nails driven in the walls of the opener room just higher 
than a man’s head. The bagging is quickly hung on these 
nails or hooks and a man standing upright can easily pick 
the bagging better than bending over a bale and half doing 
the job. Also he sees the whole sheet of bagging and can 


see if any large tufts of cotton are left on the bagging. - 


Several mills remove the bagging as is and take it to the 

warehouse as is and when the yard crew has time, the bag- 

ging is hung up on nails and picked at leisure. This is a 

good job for rainy days. Some mills use a large table instead 

of hanging the bagging up on nails or hooks. But the table 

is not as convenient to pick bagging on as the hooks or nails 
| ¥ in the wall where a man stands more comfortably than bend- 
over a table. 

A lot of mills take waste made in the opener room for 
granted and give it little attention. I have been in a number 
of mills studying waste and found conditions where thou- 
sands of dollars were being thrown away annually in the 
mill’s motes and dusthouse. I have found some opening 
machinery that was designed wrong as to grid bars, etc., 
that would just naturally throw out good cotton. But there 
are a lot of conditions in the opener room that can be 
watched and remedied that will save the mills thousands of 
dollars annually. 


THE MILL 


pre SS. 


First, one of the main causes of good staple going into 
the motes is bent grid bars, A buckle or piece of iron is 
thrown through the grid bars and some of the bars are bent. 
As a result good staple is thrown out day after day by the 
machines. Look at your grid bars in the opening room and 


see how many are bent and have these bent grid bars. 


straightened out. One of the best systems I know of to keep 
check on this is have all the motes from one shift pulled out 
and left beside each machine once a week and then the 


superintendent can walk along and look at all the motes 


from each machine and he can quickly see if any good 
cotton is being thrown out. 

Sometimes mills open their grid bars too wide for the 
grade of cotton they are using and throw out good staple. 
Then sometimes the draft from the fans is too low to pull 
the cotton around correctly and some good staple is allowed 
to fall out. So at least once a week have your waste pulled 
out beside each machine, Inspect it and see what kind of 
motes you are making. : 

One thing often neglected in the opener room is the 
leathers on the cages of condensers. Sometimes these are in 
very bad shape and many dollars of good cotton are sucked 
down to the dusthouse because of these bad leathers on 
condensers. Did you ever go down into your dusthouse 
and inspect the waste? Just pull some of the staple from 
the dusthouse waste and see how much good staple is going 
into the dusthouse waste. 

Where it ts dificult to control the waste in some machines 
in the opening room, I have found some mills that remedied 
this by changing from grid bars to perforated screens. This 
applies especially to vertical openers. One mill I know of 
saved several thousands of dollars a year in good staple that 
was going into motes by changing from grid bars in a 
Superior cleaner to a perforated screen. 

How do you handle your waste from the opener room? 
Some take it out in boxes, some by vacuum and some by 
sacks, One of the simplest ways is to use sacks or bags. The 
waste is placed in sacks; sacks are taken to the waste hous« 
and-into the proper bin, /eaving the waste in the original 
sack. When it comes time to bale the waste, the sack of 
waste is taken to the press and emptied. In this way the 
waste is handled only once, when it is first put in the sack 
and thus remains in the sack until emptied into the waste 


An often neglected item in the opener room is the waste 
machine used for shredding roving and stick waste. Some 
mills are building a partition about five feet high around 
this machine for three sides and covering with tin to prevent 
the spread of fires, | 


| O D A Y By ROBERT Z. WALKER 


Part 20 — The Card Room 


NTIL the fibers reach the comb at the card doffer they 
can only be vaguely controlled. Up to this stage in the 
processing of stock into yarn the fibers can only be consider- 
ed as being part of a. large group where fiber control is ex- 
tended to the group only. In opening, control is limited to 
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large clumps of stock which are slowly separated into smaller 
clumps; in picking the clumps are broken down into small 
tufts; and in carding the tufts are finally separated into in- 
dividual fibers. Although the fibers are almost completely 
separated at the card web there is not any means of accur- 
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This is spun nylon. Density of the cone is uniform 
and minimum throughout, with no hard ends. 
Underwinds are eliminated. There are noroll-cuts. 
But whether the yarn is spun nylon, spunrayon, 
cotton, worsted or any other staple fibre, soft or - 
abrasive . . . to be dyed, twisted, warped or 
knitted . . . the packages wound on the Roto- 


Coner* winder look as well, perform as well, on 


the next operation. 


wind 


The high winding speed of this drum winder means 


0/1 


more, lower-cost production. Efficient yarn in- 
spection improves quality and saves the expense 
of interrupted production later on. And, since the 
exclusive rotary traverse eliminates cams and 
reciprocating guides, repairs are slight; mainten- 
ance averages 14-1% a year on investment. 

Investigate the Roto-Coner* winder, selected more often 
than any other for modern installations. The size of the 
supply package is not limited, and the winder can be 


equipped for a variety of work by means of special 
attachments. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


P. O. Box 1605 - Providence 1, R. |. 
Boston, Philadelphia, Utica, Charlotte, Atlanta, Chicago, 


3 ; ; Los Angeles; Montreal, Hamilton, Canada; Manchester, 
England; Paris, France; Basle, Switzerland 
Agents in every principal textile center throughout the world 
ROTO-CONER WINDER* Textile Winder with the Rotary Traverse 
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ately controlling them due to the extreme weakness of co- 
hesion of the web, However, when the doffer comb strips 
off the web and the trumpet condenses the web into the 
form of sliver, the fibers are finally in a condition which 
does permit extended control. At this point there is a radi- 
cal change in the manner in which yarn processing pro- 
gresses and in the mechanisms. that are used. From this 
point on, cleaning is considered complete, except for comb- 
ed yarn, and evennéss is the prime objective. Evenness is 
attained through more direct and closer contrel of a strand 
of fibers which becomes more delicate at each stage of 
manufacture. This means that more attention must be focus- 
ed upon eliminating any conditions, mechanical or other- 
wise, which would tend to deform the orderly arrangement 
of fibers in the strand. 

The sub-assemblies at the front of the card cannot per- 
form any correcting of variation in the sliver and serve 
only to strip the fibers from the doffer, condense the web 
into sliver form, and to compress and coil the sliver into 
a can. The everiness of the sliver is determined by the man- 
ner in which the fibers are distributed on the surface of the 
doffer, as the doffer comb can only strip off and form into 
a web the fibers present. If, through poor carding or bad 
clothing, the fiber distribution is uneven then the sliver 
will be uneven in a corresponding ratio. However, in order 
to preserve the low potential sliver variation, the doffer 
comb and mechanism, and the coiler assemblies must func- 
tion perfectly. 

The doffer comb is the most instrumental assembly at the 
front of the card insofar as affecting the carding operation. 
The doffer itself is little more than a means of carrying 
stock from the cylinder to the doffer comb, and as long as 
it is lined up properly with the cylinder, and is clothed cor- 
rectly, will not create any serious problems. The doffer comb 
must strip the fibers from the doffer and perform this strip- 
ping without creating sliver variation. If the comb is to 
operate satisfactorily it must be in perfect condition and 
powered by a comb box that is properly functioning. 


A comb bex cut away te show the working position of the eccentric 
shaft, split bushings and fork which drive the doffer comb.-—Saco- 
Lowell photograph. 
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The comb itself is simply a ‘steel blade with teeth on its 
lower edge, the whole comb blade being attached by fin- 
gers to the comb shaft. The comb shaf€ is supported at one 
side of the card by a plain bearing while the other end is 
fitted into the comb box which imparts an oscillating motion 
to the shaft, and therefore the comb proper. The teeth of the 
comb should be straight and smooth in order that fibers will 
be stripped from all points across the doffer. A damaged 
or worn comb with hooked teeth or worn edges will not 
always grip the stock, leaving holes in the web which will 
create sliver variation. 


Setting Comb to Doffer 


There are two major adjustments affecting the operation 
of the doffer comb, namely, the setting of the edge of the 
comb to the face of the doffer, and the range of the arc 
the comb travels in its’‘reciprocating motion. The setting of 
the comb to the dofferis one of the most important settings 
of the card insofar as direct influence on sliver quality ts 
concerned. The comb should be set as closely to the doffer 
as possible, so as to pick up a maximum amount of the good 
fibers, without becoming so close that the extremely short 
fibers, mote particles, and trash are also transferred to the 
web. This setting is more clearly visualized atter observing 
the surface of the doffer, as a close inspection will show 
that a large percentage of the long, spinnable fibers are 
laying on the surface of the doffer wire with ends project- 
ing outward, while beneath this layer of long fibers will 
be short waste fibers, imbedded particles of trash, neps, 
and other undesirable foreign matter. By setting the comb 
properly, it is possible to take off a large percentage of the 
good fibers without picking up too much of the shorter 
fibers and trash which would lower sliver quality. Whenever 
sliver quality drops due to the presence of too much pepper 
trash, this setting should be checked immediately, before 
the remainder of the card, and the picking and opening 
lines are investigated. There have been many instances tn 
which mills have not taken full advantage of the extra 
quality control this setting allows. 


This setting will always be a compromise, for while too, 


close a setting will result in dirty sliver, a wide setting will 


allow-too much good fiber to become impacted between the 


wires of the doffer clothing, where it will be removed as 
card strips, or waste. The doffer will become loaded fre- 
quently and will cause the cylinder to become loaded, so 
that stripping will have to be carried out more frequently. 
Sliver evenness will suffer from an over-wide setting and 
will be noticeable as the web will become uneven with holes 
and thick areas. Usually, a setting of comb to dofter of from 
005 of an inch to .017 of an inch will be satisfactory, the 
exact setting depending upon such factors as the hourly pro- 
duction, the grade and character of the stock, and the requir- 
ed degree of sliver quality, 


Sweep of the Comb 


The sweep or arc of the comb 1s adjusted to suit the web. 
Raising the comb tends to relieve the strain on the web 
while lowering the arc of comb travel tightens the web ten- 
sion. Accordingly, for lightweight sliver, or webs which 
break down or stretch, the comb should be raised. With 
high production or with webs that are heavy, or with webs 
that do not separate quickly away from the doffer, the ten- 
sion should be increased by lowering the comb. The exact 
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You Get— 


QUALITY SERVICE 
AND ACCURACY 


When you have your Spindles, Pressers, Flyers, 


CARDING 
BEATER 


Steel Rolls & Picker Aprons reconditioned by 


SINCE 18790 


PLUS 80 YEARS of EXPERIENCE MACHINE COMPANY 


It means that you can speed your production by making York Road Phone 5-4022 
use of all the knowledge we have gained on needle- 7 
pointed specialties for the preparation of wool and , GASTONIA, N. C. ” 
other fibers. In all the field—no plant like this—no 
such rich fund of experience—no such quality. Your sv 
inquiries will receive prompt attention. 
| : QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
CRABB U0. Has realized thousands of repeated orders 
P. 0 Box 95 Black Mountain, 


waste 


M machine 


SAFER 


Uses no suction hin os waste pit, 
thus eliminating fire hazards. 


MINIMUM FIBER DAMAGE 


Controlled air pressure Prevents 


Shown here is the 
Two-Cylinder CMC 
maochine. Can be 
made in from one 


to five cylinders. blowback. 
The CMC Waste Machine Ha a better COMPACT 
i job for you because of its important Takes up small floor space. 
patented features. These make it safer, = EASILY INSTALLED 
more versatile, and hold breakage of Requires no dust pipes. 


fibers to a minimum. We will gladly FLEXIBLE 
process samples of your waste and re- 


turn for your inspection Easily adjusted to process different 


length staples and synthetic waste. 
ALL PARTS EASILY ACCESSIBLE 


Direct Factory Representatives for all Types of Pin Lagging incluging 


Waste Machine, Shoddy Picker, Carding Beater 
ING Morris Field 
« Charlotte, N. C. 


CAROLINA MACHINERY 
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positioning Of pthe comb to suit a particular mill condition 
can only be obtained by trial and error, as even a slight ad- 
justment may have an appreciable effect upon web behavior. 
This setting should be made so that the web will be tight 
enough to prevent sagging, but not under suthcient tension 
to cause stretching, so that the selvages are intact and not 
ragged, and so adjusted that the web travels smoothly to 
the large calendar rolls and trumpet at the front of the 
card. 

The comb is actuated by an eccentric shaft driving a split 
bushing riding within a fork fixed to the comb shaft, so that 
the comb shaft is given its oscillating motion. The enttre 
driving mechanism is enclosed in a housing and is called 
the comb box. As the eccentric shaft is driven at a speed 
ranging from 1,200 to 1,600, depending upon the speed of 
the doffer, and generally 125 times the doffer speed, and as 
the setting and travel of the comb is so critical, the entire 
comb box mechanism must be maintained in perfect condi- 
tion. Wear in the bearings, or in the split bushings, will 
create an erratic movement that will damage sliver quality. . 


Lubricating the Comb Box 


The first safeguard against excessive wear is proper lu- 
brication. The comb box is probably, with the possible ex- 
ception of the spinning spindle, the most important single 
sub-assembly in the entire spinning mill insofar as the dam- 
age which can be inflicted within a shoft time due to insuf- 
ficient lubrication, or the use of the wrong lubricant. The 
comb box is splash lubricated as the eccentric dips into the 
oil, partially filling the base of the comb box and distributes 
the lubricant to the oscillating assembly and also splashes 
it over the remainder of the interior of the box, where it 
creeps into the bearings of the comb shaft. The lubricant 
must have a sufficiently low viscosity to penetrate into all 
bearing surfaces and flow back to the reservoir, -but in con- 
trast, it must have the stability and film strength required 
to prevent metal to metal contact. If the lubricant is too 
light it will not protect the bearings against the wear 
caused hy repeated shocks between two closely spaced parts; 
if it is too heavy it will not flow between the bearing sur- 
faces at all, 

A heavy oil which will not break down, thicken, or axi- 
dize is recammended for this service. An oil of the correct 
composition will have the fluidity enabling it to flow into 
bearings and leave a film strong enough to prevent metal 
to metal contact. Using the correct oil, only a few mainten- 
ance precautions are required to assure long and continued 
service of the comb box. Part of the oilers’ daily routine 
should be to check the comb boxes and to pick out of the 
breather ports any fly and lint that has accumulated. This 
fly may clog the breather port and seal the comb box so that 
the circulation of the oil is hindered. If it is not removed the 
fly may creep into the box and further clog ‘up the lubrica- 
tion channels. The level of the oil should be noted daily; 
a simple matter on many boxes as ‘oil can be observed at the 
bottom of the breather hole when the box is filled, and the 
lubricant should be kept to the proper level. Too much oil 
can be used if the comb box does not have this type of brea- 
ther and excessive oil is to be avoided as there will be 
churning effect that will tend to cause over-heating and 
perhaps breakdown of the oil itself, Insufficient oil will 
not permit a widespread splashing effect and some bearings 
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will not be adequately oiled, with resultant wear and over- 
heating. 

_An old saying in the card room is that if the comb box 
is not hot it is not running correctly. This is partially 
true, for the close tolerances necessary to control the move- 
ment of the comb will inevitably generate hot working con- 
ditions. However, if the box is so hot that the hand cannot 
be held on it, then something is wrong. Check first on the 
oil level and if the level is low the hot box is merely an in- 
dication of insufficient lubrication. If the oil level is high, 
it may be that the oil passages are clogged, and require 
cleansing with a solvent. On the other hand a very cool box 
is not a sure indication, as sludge deposits on the inside of 
the box may be acting as an insulating layer to all of the 
heat inside. 

It is impossible to check a comb box of most makes, when 
it is off the card and without the comb shaft. Many comb 
boxes have been ruined when overhauled by mechanics 


» who tried to turn the grooved pulley by hand. When they 


found this could not be done, the box was disassembled 
and the forks filed until the pulley would turn. When the 
comb shaft is installed, and the cap holding it is tightened, 
sufficient tension is brought upon the fork to spring it so 
that the comb will turn with adequate, but not excessive, 
play. When new split bushings are installed the comb shaft 
is loosened, the fork taken out, and the new split bushings 
put in. If the bushings are too tight a slight amount is taken 
from the sides of the fork, checking by using blue crayon 
to find the tight spots. However, only a slight amount 
should be removed due to the tension noted above when the 
comb shaft is tightened up. Many card grinders use a short 


stub of shafting, of the same diameter as the comb shaft, - 


to fit into the box when making repairs. If this shaft is not 
used, the comb box cannot be properly repaired except on 


the card. to try otherwise will mean ruining if. 


End Play in Eccentric Shaft 


The principal mechanical adjustment of the comb box 
itself,-is in maintaining the proper amount of end play of 
the eccentric shaft. The eccentric shaft, which provides the 
motive force for the comb box ahd comb, is driven by band 
drive from the cylinder. The eccentric has fitted over it two 
split tapered bushings which fit into the tapered fork. The 
bushings slide up and down the fork as the eccentric turns 
and thus give the fork an oscillating motion that is trans- 
mitted to the comb shaft. The split bearings and the fork 
are tapered with both tapers identical so that all end play 
can be corrected by a thrust plug and bearing of the eccen- 
tric shaft, without having to manually adjust the fork or 
split bushings. The eccentric shaft should be tightened up, 
using the thrust bearing, until there is a practically: imper- 
ceptable amount of play, just sufficient to assure freedom 
from binding while preventing any lost motion of the comb. 

Leaving the comb, the web of fibers is collected into a 
strand of sliver by a large trumpet. This trumpet does not 
require any adjustment nor is the size of the hole of any 
great concern, unless it is worn excessively over size or very 
light sliver is being produced. However, it should be re- 
membered that anything which would tend to disrupt the 
smooth flow of sliver will pull groups of fibers out of place 


-and thus create serious linear irregularities, reducing the 


evenness of the sliver and destroying the otherwise satis- 
factory Operation of the card. This disruption of the sliver 
may be caused by a rough edge or surface ot the trumpet 
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LOOK FOR 
THE THREE 
YELLOW 
STRIPES 


Compore Tiger-Tuf with ‘any 


The production premium you expect from new 
other tape. Compare quality 


rings can be yours right from the first. Install 
DIAMOND FINISH, for easier breaking-in. 


-WHITINSVILLE 


POST OFFICE SPINNING REING CO. 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA Makers of Spinning and Fwister Rinups since 1873 


Assures Top Spindle Speed 
-@ Lower Tape Cost Per Spindle ~compare costs, Youll want 


to equip all of your frames 
with dependable TIGER-TUF. 
Write today for details. 


@ Very Low Stretch Factor 
® Double Herringbone Weave 


Immediate Delivery in the following widths: 
1/2" 9/16" 5/8" 11/16" 3/4” 13/16" 


COLEMAN CO.,Inc. 


SERVICE THAT SAVES 


eee the profit-paring cost of new rolls, is our guaranteed offering to you. We repair and make like 
NEW ANY card feed rolls, comber, drawing, roving, spinning and twister rolls. 


We make NEW, to your specifications, any FLUTED ROLL—Lifter Rods—Gears—Trumpets. 


A General Mill Repair Service backed by our reputation that makes you Sure of Satisfaction when you 
ee Phone Gastonia 5-1030 or write: | 


ROLLER, FLYER SPINDLE 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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or by the presense of oil or dirt within the condensing sec- 
tion. 

A pair of calender rolls grasp the sliver as it emerges 
from the trumpet, draw the sliver forward from the doffer 
comb, and aid in condensing the fibers into a, cohesive 
strand which can withstand the strain of being lifted to the 
calender rolls in the coiler. These calender rolls need only 
a minimum amount of attention, merely a routine check on 
cleanliness. The rolls must be clean and with a smooth sur- 
face. The top roll is self-weighted and rests on bottom 
roll, held in place by slots at the bearings; a gear on one end 
in mesh with a similar gear on the bottom roll gives it a 

positive drive. Cleanliness is essential as lint or waste in 
the bearings will not allow the full weight of the top roll 
to be exerted on the sliver, due to the cushioning effect of 
the foreign matter, and the same difficulty will occur. if 
the teeth of the gears become impacted with waste. In 
either case sliver will be soft, weak, and fluffy, thereby de- 
creasing the normal yardage that can be put into the can. 
Any reduction in the amount of sliver in the can will have 
a definite effect, although small, on the efficiency of both 
the card and the drawing, as the card will have to be dofted 
more often and the drawing supply will not last as long 
before recreeling is necessary. To be sure, this amount will! 
not be pronodunced, but it is a minor point which does have 


an effect on the final total performance in the card room. 


Another check point is the condition of the clearers for 
the calender rolls. Both top and bottom rolls have a clearer 
assembly consisting of clearer cloth on a cast iron base. The 
clearers do much to pick up lint and dirt from the surface 
of the rolls and to prevent this waste from becoming part 


The front of the card inclades such important sub-assemblies as the 
comb box and eoiler. Here the coiler bonnet is raised and coiler post 
door opened to show the gear trains, which must be kept in smoeth 
eperating condition.—Saco-Lowell. 
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of the sliver. This is probably one of the most neglected 
sub-assemblies in the mill and in many cases the clearer 
cloth is never replaced, whereas it should be renewed when- 
ever the cloth becomes very soiled or badly worn. 


Coiler Assembly 


The final section of the card is the coiler assembly, con- 
sisting of the coiler, small: calender rolls, tube gear, and 
can drive. In commencing to check the coiler the first step 
is to make sure that the coiler is correctly positioned in 
front of the card and then securely bolted, as a passing hand 
truck may have hit it at one time and knocked it out of 
line. The coiler post should be perpendicular to the frame 
of the card and with the can drive, composed of the can 
table and the coiler plate drive, absolutely level to both 
the card and each other. | 

The trumpet at the top of the coiler, in contrast to the 
trumpet at the front of the card, is critical insofar as the 
diameter of the hole is concerned. Whereas the trumpet and 
the calender rolls in front of the card perform only a general 
initial condensing of the sliver, the trumpet in the top of 
the coiler controls the ultumate amount of this sliver con- 
densation. There ts a well-established formula for deter- 
mining the diameter of the trumpet hole, ds follows: Dia- 
meter equals Square Root of Grains per Yard of Sliver x 
Constant x .015625. This formula holds true for all trum- 
pets condensing sliver, for either cards or drawing, with 
the constant for cards being 1.42. Using this formula, the 
diameter of the trumpet hole for 40-grain sliver is .140 of 
an inch, for 45-grain sliver, .150, for 50-grain sliver .160, 
for 55-grain sliver .167, and for 60-grain sliver .175. The 
trumpet should be checked periodically with a gauge to as- 
sure against using ones which have holes worn excessively 
oversize. 

Directly beneath the nip of the coiler trumpet are the two 
calender rolls which have drawn the sliver up to the coiler 
trumpet and which pass the sliver down through the tube 


gear and into the can. One of the calender rolls is mounted — 
so that it will pivot on an axis parallel to the axis of the 


fixed calendar roll, thus making it a self-weighted roll 
which can move in accordance with the thickness of the 
sliver passing through. The pivot bearings should be kept 
well lubricated, but not so much that extra vil floods the 
insidesof the coiler head to dirty sliver or collect lint, so 
that the calender roll will swing freely and maintain pres- 
sure at all times. The calender rolls should be checked dur- 


ing the annual overhaul for wear at the centers caused by 


the abrasive action of the many thousands of yards of sliver 
that has passed between them. An appreciable amount of 
wear here, or in the bearings of the two rolls, will allow 
the sliver to pass into the tube gear without having suitable 
compression, and the sliver will be too soft. These rolls 
should be replaced just the same as a drafting roll is re- 
covered or.rebuffed when similar wear is evident. 


The Tube Gear 


The most important part of the card coiler is the tube 
gear. This gear ts actually a plate, with tooth cut into one 
edge so that it may be gear driven, and with a polished tube 
running from the center of the top diagonally to a point near 


the edge at the bottom. The tube gear is instrumental in ar- 


ranging the cotls of sliver in the can and therefore must 
have a smooth and steady motion, requiring that the gear 
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JoB-ENGINEERED Propucts Give You Greater Economy 


_ When you install Jenkins Dynamically Balanced Cylinders and new, improved 
Card Screens ... you install products scientifically designed to give smoother 
performance .. . precision built to give longer wear. 


Maximum Production . .. . Uniform Quality 


Lower Maintenance Cost 


You vet maximum uniformity in all parts of every product . . . machined by 
equipment which is developed and used exclusively by Jenkins. You get the 
advantage of Jenkins’ own complete machine shop, equipped to meet individual : ; 
specifications, rather than merely adapted to it. ; 


For long-range economy, rely on Jenkins’ 37 vears of experience and guaranteed- 
quality workmanship. 
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Tests show Southern Tape 
to be Superior 


@ No Stretch 
@ Less Slippage 


@ Increased Spindle Speed 
@ Uniform Twisting Here s Why Southern 


@ Better Packaging Spindle Tapes are Superior 


* More Yarn per Dott Southern Spindle Tape is impregnated by a process that gives 
30% more strength—resistance to fatigue, moisture, and oil— 
Address inquiries to 3 and allows it to be made thinner than other tapes. This thin- 
R. E. L. Holt. Jr. & Associates ner tape hugs the spindle whorl, thereby increasing spindle 
speed ... giving more even twist and greater yarn output. 
Georgia, Alabama, 

P.0.Box1474 217 Jefferson Bidg. Greensboro, N.C. Southern Weaving Company is the exclusive manufacturer of thin spin- 
Phones 5438, 5681 dle tapes (thickness less than .037"') under*U. S. Patent No. 2179655. 


Byrd Miler 
tos Saath SOUTHERN WEAVING CO., GreeNviLte, S. C. 


Woodside Bidg. Greenville, S. C. 
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teeth at its edge and the teeth of the gear driving it be 
free from impacted waste matter which would tend to give 
it an erratic motion. The tube through which the sliver 
passes must be smooth so that sliver will not catch and clog 
the passage or pull fibers from their arranged position in the 
sliver. Finally, the bottom surface of the plate must be kept 
highly polished as it acts as a compressing unit near the 
end of the doff when the can is overflowing with sliver and 
any roughness will pull the sliver out of its coiled pattern, 
tangling the layers, and ruining the evenness of the indi- 
vidual strands. 

The can table supports the can and turns it so that the 
tube gear and the can table must work in a co-ordinated 
movement if the sliver is to be coiled properly. The arrange- 
ment of the sliver in the can is of utmost importance as a 
maximum of sliver should be placed in the can to eliminate 
waste, and the number of piecings allow the card to be 
run longer without doffing, and to lengthen the time before 
the drawing must be stopped recreeling. A maximum of 
sliver that can be packaged in the can will be obtained 
when the coils are as close to each other as possible without 


RIZONA-CALIFORNIA irrigated cotton has sold at a 
discount at the market place under comparable quali- 
ties (measured in terms of United States Offcial Cotton 
Standards) of rain-grown cotton for the past ten years. 
Many tales were told in the trade about the faults of this 
cotton but few facts other than limited laboratory spinning 
tests have been assembled regarding the relative merits of 
irrigated cotton in comparison with rain-grown cotton. Or- 
dinarily, the term “‘itrigated cotton’ refers to all cotton 
produced in California, Arizona; New Mexico, and the 
Pecos and El Paso valleys of west Texas. For the purposes 
of this report the term “irrigated cotton’ will be used in 
the narrower sense to refer to cotton produced in the states 
of Arizona-and California only. 

In the late '40s’two new strains of cotton were developed 
and released to production—Acala 4-42 in California and 
Acala 44 in Arizona. The primary marketing problem facing 
those who produce and merchandise these new cottons 1s 
to gain spinning mill acceptance of them. The successful 
accomplishment of this task has a direct bearing on the 
welfare of those engaged in the Arizona-California cotton 
industry. Basic marketing information concerning cotton 
manufacturers’ attitudes and opinions toward irrigated cot- 
ton was needed in order to correct mistaken ideas of the 
past and to aid in formulating future plans that would be 
helpful in improving the market position of Arizona-Cali- 
fornia cotton. Out of this need grew the present study. 

During the decade of the “40s, Arizona and California 
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encountering other difficulties such as tangling. The can 
must therefore turn at a regular rate of speed and without 
any hesitation or erractic movement. Here the trouble ‘us- 
ually encountered is not due to the presence of impacted 
lint, as this section of the coiler is well enclosed and away 
from most of the waste, but because the gears and bearings 
are hidden and out-of-the-way and therefore generally ne- 
glected at the weekly oiling period. As a result the gears be- 
come hard to turn and the can table begins to jump. 

The card, like most modern production machinery, poses 
problems of operation involving precise settings, high speed 
of light assemblies, and lower speeds of very heavy sections. 
Precision work demands that the proper attention be paid 
to cleanliness and the prevention of waste deposits which 
would impair the accuracy of close settings. The motion of 
the equipment, over long and continuous periods of time, 
can be maintained only if the proper lubricants are used, 
and are adequately renewed. Attention to these two points 
will solve many of the problems concerning quality of ma- 
terial produced, the reduction in maintenance costs such 
as overhauling and the necessity for’repair parts and a ma- 
jor factor in increasing the worthwhile life of expensive ma- 
chinery. 


By SCOTT HATHORN, JR, Associate Agricultural Economist 


University of Arizona Agricultural Economics Department 


grew cotton from the same seed source. The cotton produced 
in both states was characterized by the same fiber properties 
insofar as they were not altered by environment in the 
growing areas. This strain of cotton was known to the trade 
as California Acala (P-18). By 1949, California had te- 
placed California Acala with Acala 4-42. Half of Arizona's 
1950 acreage was planted to Acala 44. Both of these new 
strains are very similar in fiber characteristics. 

Since the old strain was common to both producing area 
and the two new strains possess similar fiber properties, 
comparative information concerning all three was sought. 
In view of the small quantity of Acala 44 and the large 
volume of Acala 4-42 available to the trade in 1949-50, 
most statements in this. report about the new cottons refer 
to the latter strain. Because a large percentage of the crop 
in both Arizona and California falls in the one-inch through 
11-inch staple range tor both the old and new strains, this 
study was limited to a survey of textile mills spinning cotton 
in this staple range. | | 

During the months of February through April of this 
year, the writer interviewed 84 mill buyers, managers, lab- 
oratory technicians, etc., representing over 40 per cent of 
the total United States cotton spinning capacity. On April 
1. 1950, there were 20.3 million active spindles in the 
United States consuming 100 per cent cotton. The mills 
included in. this study. were operating approximately 8.5 
million spindles. In addition to the mulls contacted, mer- 
chants, shippers, and brokers operating in the Houston, 
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teeth at its edge and the teeth of the gear driving it be 
free from impacted waste matter which would tend to give 
it an erratic motion. The tube through which the sliver 
passes must be smooth so that sliver will not catch and clog 
the passage or pull fibers from their arranged position in the 
sliver. Finally, the bottom surface of the plate must be kept 
highly polished as tt acts as a compressing unit near the 
end of the doff when the can is overflowing with sliver and 
any roughness will pull the sliver out of its coiled pattern, 
tangling the layers, and ruining the evenness of the indi- 
vidual strands. 

The can table supports the can and turns it so that the 
tube gear and the can table must work in a co-ordinated 
movement if the sliver is to be coiled properly. The arrange- 
ment of the sliver in the can ts of utmost importance as a 
maximum of sliver should be placed in the can to eliminate 
waste, and the number of piecings allow the card to be 
run longer without doffing, and to lengthen the time before 
the drawing must be stopped recreeling. A maximum of 
sliver that can be packaged in the can will be obtained 
when the coils are as close to each other as possible without 


RIZONA-CALIFORNIA irrigated cotton has sold at a 
discount at the market place under comparable quali- 
ties (measured in terms of United States Official -Cotton 
Standards) of rain-grown cotton for the past ten years. 
Many tales were told in the trade about the faults of this 
cotton but few facts other than limited laboratory spinning 
tests have been assembled regarding the relative merits of 
irrigated cotton in comparison with rain-grown cotton. Or- 
dinarily, the term “irrigated cotton’’ refers to all cotton 
produced in California, Arizona, New Mexico, and the 
Pecos and E! Paso valleys of west Texas. For the purposes 
of this report the term “irrigated cotton” will be used in 
the narrower sense to refer to cotton produced in the states 
of Arizona and California only, 

In the late '40s two new strains of cotton were developed 
and released to production—Acala 4-42 in California and 
Acala 44 in Arizona. The primary marketing problem facing 
those who produce and merchandise these new cottons is 
to gain spinning mill acceptance of them. The successful 
accomplishment of this task has a direct bearing on the 
welfare of those engaged in the Arizona-California cotton 
industry. Basic marketing information concerning cotton 
manufacturers’ attitudes and opinions toward irrigated cot- 
ton was needed in order to correct mistaken ideas of the 
past and to aid in formulating future plans that would be 
helpful in improving the market position of Arizona-Cali- 
fornia cotton. Out of this need grew the present study. 

During the decade of the “40s, Arizona and California 
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encountering other difficulties such as tangling. The can 
must therefore turn at a regular rate of speed and without 
any hesitation or erractic movement. Here the trouble. us- 
ually encountered is not due to the presence of impacted 
lint, as this section of the coiler is well enclosed and away 
from most of the waste, but because the gears and bearings 
are hidden and out-of-the-way and therefore generally ne- 
glected at the weekly oiling period. As a result the gears be- 
come hard to turn and the can table begins to jump. 

The card, like most modern production machinery, poses 
problems of operation involving precise settings, high speed 
of light assemblies, and lower speeds of very heavy sections. 
Precision work demands that the proper attention be paid 
to cleanliness and the prevention of waste deposits which 
would impair the accuracy of close settings. The motion of 
the equipment, over long and continuous periods of time, 
can be maintained only if the proper lubricants are used, 
and are adequately renewed. Attention to these two points 
will solve many of the problems concerning quality of ma- 
terial produced, the reduction in maintenance costs such 
as overhauling and the necessity for repair parts and a ma- 
jor factor in increasing the worthwhile life of expensive ma- 
chinery. 


By SCOTT HATHORN, JR., Associate Agricultural Economist 


University of Arizona Agricultural Economics Department 


grew cotton from the same seed source. The cotton produced 
in both states was characterized by the same fiber properties 
insofar as they were not altered by environment in the 
growing areas. This strain of cotton was known to the trade 
as California Acala (P-18). By 1949, California had re- 
placed California Acala with Acala 4-42. Half of Arizona's 
1950 acreage was planted to Acala 44. Both of these new 
strains are very similar in fiber characteristics. 

Since the old strain was common to both producing area 
and the two new strains possess similar fiber properties, 
comparative information concerning all three was sought. 
In view of the small quantity of Acala 44 and the large 
volume of Acala 4-42 available to the trade in 1949-50, 
most statements in this report about the new cottons refer 
to the latter strain. Because a large percentage of the crop 
in both Arizona and California falls in the one-inch through 


14-inch staple range for both the old and new strains, this 


study was limited to a survey of textile mills spinning cotton 
in this staple range. : | 
During the months of February through April of this 
year, the writer interviewed 84 mill buyers, managers, lab- 
oratory technicians, etc., representing over 40 per cent of 
the total United States cotton spinning capacity. On April 
1, 1950, there were 20.3 million active spindles in the 
United States consuming 100 per cent cotton. The. mills 
included in this study were operating. approximately 8.5 
million spindles. In addition to the mills contacted; mer- 
chants, shippers, and brokers operating in the Houston, 
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Tex., and New Orleans, La., “aill markets were visited. 
Information was developed on the following points: (1) 
price discounts on irrigated cotton; (2) spinning value and 
processing of irrigated cotton in contrast with rain-grown 
cotton; (3) mill use of area and variety in buying cotton; 
(4) the possible value of bale identification as an aid to 
buying; (5) the use of fiber measurements as aids to buying; 
(6) general raw fiber characteristics desired by mills in 
relation to products made; and (7) promotion of irrigated 
cotton, 


\ 


Summary and Conclusions 


Several years ago irrigated cotton was discounted ee 
two to five cents a pound under comparable grades and 
staples of rain-grown cotton. The discount had narrowed 
from 11/, cents in the Fall of 1949 to approximately one- 
half cent a pound by the Spring of 1950. Acala P-18 sold 
at a discount of three-fourths to one cent a pound under 
comparable qualities (grades and staples) of Acala 44 and 
4-42 during the 1949-50 season. 

The reasons for the discounts were a difference in the 
spinning values of the various cottons and a lack of promo- 
tion of the new strains. In the earlier years irrigated cotton 
was comparatively weak, wasty, immature, and extremely 
high in neps. Difficulty was also encountered in the dyeing 
and finishing processes. Few of these objections apply to 
Acala 44 and 4-42 now produced in Arizona and California, 
respectively. Most mills liked these two cottons fine except 
for the nep content, which is still slightly higher than in 
comparable rain-grown cottons. A greater degree of mill 
acceptance of the new strains over the old was reflected 
through a narrowing of the discounts, 

In hang most mills spinning cotton in the 1,);nds 
through 1,4;nds-inch staple range market their output on a 
quality basis. In order to maintain product quality, most 
mills using Acala 4-42 and 44 changed their usual methods 
of processing as follows: (1) humidity was increased, par- 
ticularly in the opening, picking and carding rooms; (2) 
the cotton was beat less in cleaning operations by by-passing 
some of the cleaning machines; and (3) the rate of carding 
‘was reduced somewhat. These changes, particularly the 
slower rate of carding, reflected in higher processing costs. 
The new strains of irrigated cotton should not be discounted 
by more than the increase in processing costs. Some mills 
estimated this figure to be approximately one-half cent a 
pound. 

The amount of the discount must necessarily depend on 
the use to which the cotton is put. For certain uses, tire 
cord for example, Acala 44 and 4-42 may be preferred to 
rain-grown cotton because they possess certain desired fiber 
properties to a greater degree. A manufacturer of print 
cloth may be able to use irrigated cotton of today with 
greater ease than a producer of high quality combed broad- 
cloth and for that reason the former may be willing to buy 
it at less price differential than the latter. 

Large potential outlets for Acala 44 and 4-42 exist in 
the tire cord and print cloth fields and to a lesser degree in 
the plied yarns and sheetings fields. Widest market demand 
will probably be for grades ranging from strict low mid- 
dling bright through strict middling and staples ranging 
from 14;nds through 1,%;nds inches. 

The range of usefulness of these new strains of cotton 
has been extended considerably over that of Acala P-18 
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because of improved fiber properties, resulting primarily 
through breeding, and increased spinning value. To the 
extent that the nep content of Acala 44 and 4-42 can be 
reduced, their range of usefulness can be extended. 

At the present time cotton is identified in the minds of 
mill buyers by area of growth rather than by variety. Within 
a large buying territory such as the Memphis territory, cot- 
ton available at certain points is better than at others. This 
could result from a number of causes such as variations in 
soils, climate, variety and cultural practices. Most mill buy- 
ers realize that the spinning value of raw cotton is influ- 
enced by various inherited fiber properties and they believe 
that variety standardization by producing areas would tend 
to reduce variations in character of cotton. Even in a large 
producing area such as the San Joaquin Valley of California 
where relatively uniform growing conditions prevail and 
variety is standardized, there are still some buying points 
within the area better than others..Of course, even if variety 
is standardized, environmentally induced variations would 
still remain, but the net result is likely to be a more uniform 
cotton. 

Most mills interviewed favored some system of perma- 
nently identifying Arizona's Acala 44. Such factors as 
variety, area of growth, and year of growth were wanted 
on the identifying tag. Bale identification as an aid to mill 
buying is feasible only if the cotton is produced in consider- 
able volume in areas possessing relatively uniform growing 
conditions. Mills have ignored one-variety community efforts 
largely because of insufficient volume to justify an attempt 
to assemble the cotton needed in such small areas. If the 
conditions noted above prevail, namely, a large volume of 


one-variety cotton produced in an area possessing relatively 


uniform growing conditions, merchandising cotton with 
variety and area of growth as part of the standard descrip- 
tion becomes feasible. These conditions can be met in 


- Arizona and as a first step in such a program the Arizona 


cotton industry should identify Acala 44 in the manner 
suggested by the mills as noted above. 

More and more mills. are establishing fiber laboratories. 
Thus far, the principal use made of these laboratories as an 
aid to buying cotton is to evaluate buying points from the 


standpoint of desirability of the cotton available. The next ° 


logical use of these fiber measurements will be to correlate 
fiber properties with spinning performance. From these 
results mill buying standards can be established in terms 
of raw fiber characteristics consistent with good spinning 


performance for various end products. This entire develop- 


ment will enable mills to buy cotton with greater precision 
than ever before. 

Mill buyers have a fairly definite idea of the fiber prop- 
erties needed in raw cotton to give best results in the man- 
ufacture of various products. The properties most desired 
were strength, high uniformity and maturity, freedom of 
neps, average fineness, and low manufacturing waste. These 
factors generally result in higher spinning performance and 
lower processing costs. Most buyers thought that irrigated 
cotton was on the fine side and that attempts to breed a 
coarser cotton should be made. 

There was little evidence of effective promotion of irri- 
gated cotton. Immediate attempts should be made to gain 
greater mill acceptance of irrigated cotton by a flow of 
technical information through trade journals widely circu- 
lated in the trade and through the use of selected direct 
mailing lists. Some mill buyers and particularly mill super- 
intendents are still prejudiced toward irrigated cotton. 
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YOU WANT GOOD CLOTH! 


By FRANK D. HERRING 


Part 14—The Warp Stop Motion 


HERE are several types of warp stop motions on looms 

in operation today. Some are electrical and some are 
mechanical, but they all have three things in common: they 
use drop wires (through which the warp threads are 
drawn); they have drop wire bars (on which the drop wires 
are placed); and they have some type of girt arrangement 
on which the drop wires and bars are mounted. 

When applying any type of warp stop motion on the loom 
proceed as follows: As previously stated, the take-up roll 
should be raised as high as the adjusting arrangement will 
allow, and tighten it securely in this position. Put the top 
harness strapping in place and swing the harnesses on them. 
Assemble the bottom harness assembly, connect them up 
with the harnesses. Mount the temples on the breast beam, 
and file the temple plates, if necessary, to adjust the temples 
in the proper relation to the race plate. The bottom of the 
temple bars should clear the race plate one-eighth of an 


inch. Next, attach four pieces of stout twine to the whip | 


roll shaft, two near each end, and draw them through the 
harness eyes of two harnesses; if using more than two har- 
ness, draw the twines through the harness eyes of the two 
back harness. Extend these twines through the temples, 
under the temple burrs, and around the top of the take-up 
roll and tie them to the cloth roll. Proceed to adjust the 
harness settings in relation to the race plate. This is done 
by adjusting the top and bottom harness straps. With the 


lay on back center position, and the harnesses at their ex- 


treme up and down positions, adjust the harness straps to a 
point where the twine in each harness will clear the race 
plate a maximum of one-eighth of an inch. Also, with the 
lay still on back center, adjustment should be made so that 
the front harness will clear the reed cap one-half an inch. 
This adjustment is made by moving the arch ends back or 
forward on the loom side. (I suggest the use of the twine 
to make the harness adjustments because we are building 
the loom and as yet do not have a warp on it. ) 

Next, time the harness cams with the two harnesses in 
level position and the reed far enough back from front 
center so that the harnesses will be wide open when the lay 
is moved to front center position. This is done by loosening 
the harness cam driving gear on the cam shaft and placing 
the lay on front center and turning the driving gear until 
the harnesses reach the open position; this setting should 
always be made with the shuttle in the shipper handle end 
of the loom. The distance from front center position of the 
lay back to the point where the harnesses will be in level 
position will vary due to the fact that different types of 
harness cams are used. The important thing is to be sure 
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that the harnesses are wide open on the beat, or when the 
lay is on front center; that is why I suggest the above pro- 
cedure when timing the cams. (Much more will be said — 
about this when we get to fixing the loom and weaving 
cloth. ) 

Some harness cams are designed to give a longer throw © 
on the treadles, and this will give a wider opening of the 
sheds. This should be determined by the size of shuttle 
being used. To check this proceed as follows: after the 
above-mentioned settings have been made, pull the lay to 
back center (the top and bottom sheds will be wide open 
at this point), place a shuttle in the shuttle box and move 
it out onto the race plate between the sheds. There should 
be a minimum clearance of one-quarter of an inch between 
the front wall of the shuttle and the yarn, or twine, in the 
top shed. (Some mills have changed to a larger shuttle in, 
order to accommodate a larger package of yarn, or filling, 
and have not changed to a larger harness cam; this is bad, 
because it adds up to a higher percentage of warp yarn 
breakage, loom stoppages, and seconds in the cloth.) 

Shown in Fig. 44 are the parts mentioned herein. : This 
sketch is made showing the rigging for a plain two-harness 
weave, with the No. 8 single-thread warp stop motion girt. 
But as stated before, when using more than two harnesses 
these settings should be made using the two back harnesses. 
The parts shown in Fig. 44 are as follows: (1) whip roll; 
(2) stop motion girt; (3) twine used for whip roll setting; 
(4) reed line with lay on front center; (5) take-up roll; 
(6) drop wire; (7) top shed; (8) bottom shed; (9) cloth 
roll; (10) drop wire bar; (11) whip roll shaft; (12 and 
13) harness heddles. 


Fig. 44 


Next, turn the lay to back center position, with the second 
harness up, and draw a stout twine from near each end of 
the whip roll across to the take-up roll, as indicated in Fig. 
44. This twine should be drawn through the heddle eye of 
the top shed. Adjust the whip roll, up or down to where 
the twine will rest at the bottom of the heddle eye, but not 
be drawn out of a straight line from the whip roll to the 
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take-up roll. This twine is indicated by broken lines in 
Fig. 44. 


ec 


ARS & SYRUPS 
DEXTRINES, GUMS, coRN SUG 
CORN STARCHES, CEDAR RAPIDS, 


wide open, put the stop motion girt in place. Ten inches 


| from the top front of the girt to the back harness is a safe 
| setting; however, this will vary in some instances due to the 
| number of harnesses being used, and the type fabric being 
| woven, Raise the girt to a point where the yarn, or twine, 
| will be slightly ‘raised at the point of contact, indicated by 
| *X” mark in Fig. 44. (The settings mentioned herein are 
of vital importance, because they detetfmine the type face or 
cover put onto the woven fabric, and much more will be 
said about them later. ) 


c. 


L. H. Deep wire box plate enc 


Heddle bar 
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AVOID DEFECTS DUE TO 
TIGHT AND LOOSE ENDS 


These new pocket-size precision 
instruments with dampening de- 
vice enable you, your workers 
and overseers to detect faulty 
tensions that cause tight and 
loose ends. They are used: 

IN WARPING—where uneven 


tension may cause end breaks 
or adhesions of ends during Fig. 45 


tor cam follower Spring 


‘ 


ator link spring bracket 


weaving. Shown in Fig. 45 is the No. 8 single thread warp stop 

motion. This and the sliding bar are the two mechanical 

IN WINDING—to adjust swifts uniformly. | stop motions most generally in use today, so these are the 
IN QUILLING—to prevent hard and soft quills. ones I will cover’ One good thing to bear in mind regard- 


ing the No. 8 stop motion is that one-half of the movements 


The new SIPP-EASTWOOD TENSOMETER of its working parts are positive, as they are actuated by the 


gives a steady reading without fluctuation in all uses, It positive drive of the stop motion cam. The other half is 
fits handily into your pocket. Knurled case prevents the semi-positive, as they are actuated by the push or pull of 
Tensometer from slipping out of your hand accidentally. Wee 

Soon pays for itself in the savings it effects. springs. This being true, it is vitally necessary that all mov- 


able parts work free of any binding whatsoever. Another 
thing to remember is the fact that all the working, or mov- 
SIPP mn EASTWOOD CORPORATION able, parts should be set at the exact center points of their 

| movements. As I have stated before first things must be 
done first if a good job is to be done when building or 
fixing a loom. So, when setting this stop motion the proper 


Send for free illustrated descriptive folder and prices. 


40 Keen Street Paterson 4, New Jersey 
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place to start is at the stop motion cam, as the motivation 
of all the movements are derived from the cam. (Incident- 
ally, all the parts should be assembled on the stop motion 
girt before it is put into position on the loom.) 

First, put the oscillator cam follower, spring and bracket 
in place, Adjust the bracket for the necessary tension on 
the spring and tighten it securely. Excessive tension should 
always be avoided on this spring; there should be just 
enough tension on it to draw the parts back to position 
after the stroke of the cam. Put the oscillator rod in place 
and attach it loosely to the oscillator finger. Turn the 
cam, actuating the movements of. the oscillator finger up 
and down, and adjust the oscillator rod end until the stroke 
of the loose oscillator finger is the same up and down from 
the center point, or level position. Then with the loose 
oscillator finger in level position tighten the cam to the cam 
shaft. Put the oscillator finger collar in place with the ex- 
tension lug on it contacting the extension lug on the loose 
oscillator finger on the front side, towards the take-up roll, 
then put the feeler shaft spring case in place and turn it in 
the direction to hold the two extension lugs in contact with 
each other; move the front feeler bar to exactly center posi- 
tion of the opening in the bottom of the girt, or exactly 
center between the bottom space between the front and back 
drop wire box plates, and tighten the feeler shaft spring 
case to the feeler shaft. Apply the brake to prevent the stop 
motion cam from being out of position. Set the drop wire 
detector wire half way of its movable stroke, and tighten 
the wire bracket to the feeler shaft. Then, beginning with 
the oscillator arm (back), proceed on through to the knock- 
off by applying the parts as shown in Fig. 45 and setting 
each movable part, or piece half way of its movable stroke, 
and tighten each bolt and set screw securely. Apply the 
knock-off rod and adjust it to the point where there will be 
no lost motion between the knock-off lever and the shipper 
handle, with the shipper handle in the ‘on’’ position. The 
knock-off mechanism shown here stops the loom off when 
the lay is in back center position. Adjust the knock-off 
bunter, with the lay on back center, to where there will be 
one-quarter of an inch play between the bunter and the 


knock-off. 


Next, loosen the set screw in the stop motion cam, and 
turn the lay to the extreme front center position and tighten 
the set screw in the cam pointing straight up. All mechani- 
cal warp stop motions consist of numerous small parts, and 
movable gadgets. This being true, I have found it a very 
wise. policy to go back, after the installation and all adjust- 
ments have been made, and start at the cam and tighten all 
screws and bolts securely, and see that all cotter pins are in 
place and slightly opened to secure them in place. 


Sliding Bar Warp Stop Motions 


The No. 17 silding bar warp stop motion has four banks 
of drop wires. The No. 21 has six banks. The No. 11 
knock-off is used with both motions with friction pulley 
driven by either motor or belt. The No. 12 knock-off is used 
on looms with tight and loose pulleys. Both knock-offs 
stop the loom with the shuttle in the left-hand box and the 
lay on bottom center, provided the brakes are properly ad- 
justed. The tight and loose pulleys need extra time for the 
belt to clear the tight pulley, so No. 12 is tripped on the 
forward movement, or front center of the lay. The No. 11 
on the backward movement, or on back center. This leads 
to a difference in the setting of the sliding bar stop motions 
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BOYCE 
WEAVER’S 
KNOTTER 


Fast, accurate, dependable—that’s the kind of work 
you will always obtain with the Boyce Weaver's 
Knotter. This precision-built instrument ties a perfect 
weaver’s knot and clips the ends clean and even in 


one smooth, fast action. 


Fast, accurate, dependable—is the kind of service 
offered by our Maintenance and Repair Department. 
Here, skilled technicians inspect, adjust and repair 
every instrument in use. By loaning you other knot- 
ters this service is yours—on request or on a periodic 


schedule. 


MILL DEVICES COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 


ALB. CARTER, INC. 


GASTONIA 


REPRESENTATIVES 
C, E. HERRICK, 44 Frankiin Street, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
‘R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 1812 SourH Matin Srreet, DALLAS, TEXAS 
HUGH WILLIAMS & CO., 47 Coisorne St.. TORONTO 1, CANADA 
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NOTCH 
‘PATENT SLIDING BAR WARP STOP MOTION Fie 


WITH OSCILLATOR CAM AND CONNECTIONS 


Fig. 46 


Fig. 47 


FiLe THis if NECESSARY To 

PREVENT CRAMPING WHEN LAY X 
OWN FRONT CENTER 

Sano SUNTER V ENGAGED 
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NO. KNOCK~ OFF 


Fig. 48 


FEN 


according to the knock-off being used. With the No. 11, 
parts are set with the lay in extreme back position, with the 
No. 12 in extreme front position. 

Shown in Fig. 46 are the working parts of the sliding bar 
stop motion. Fig. 47 shows the No. 11 knock-off, and Fig. 
48 shows the No. 12 knock-off. All moving parts of this 
stop motion are set on the center of their movements. The 


directions for setting follow, with proving test given. For . 


the No. 11 knock-off, set the lay in extreme back center 
position with the shuttle in the right-hand box: Apply the 


brake to secure the lay in back center position. Set the oscil- 


lator cam with the follower ‘J’ at center of motion as 
shown. Set oscillator rod end “K”’ central in slot in oscilla- 
tor arm. Through cap screws ‘‘L’’ adjust rod so that top of 
oscillator rod end “K” will be in line with bottom front 


warp support, or girt. Loosen set screws “M’ in oscillator - 


arm “N”’ and set sliding bars as follows: have teeth ““G”’ of 
sliding feeler bar completely close notches in feeler bar 
holder, with feeler bar fingers ‘'P’’ vertical. Studs “H”’ will 
be approximately central in slots of feeler bar holder. 
Tighten the set screws “'M,” being careful to preserve the 
settings as made. Loosen set screw “O"’ in feeler bar finger 
base. With plunger finger ““D’’ held against feeler bar 


finger trips “E,’”” push plunger holder ‘'F” through finger 


base until the plunger just touches plunger finger “D,”’ be- 
ing careful plunger is not pushed back into holder or the 
knock-off raised. Tighten set screw ‘'O.” 

To adjust the No. 11 knock-off proceed as follows: 
knock-off stand ““Y’’ assembly is positioned under lay by 
adjusting the connection when shipper handle is off and 
knock-off rod end ‘“T”’ is pushed towards back of loom on 
knock-off stand. Adjust connection to shipper handle so 


‘that parts clear rim of wheel. Move the lay forward one 


inch from back center position and pull shipper handle on. 
Adjust knock-off stand until top of knock-off “'S’” lines up 
with top of knock-off rod end “T”’ and surface ““K”’ is about 
one-eighth of an inch below knock-off bunter “"V"’ as shown 
in the enlarged view, Fig. 47. 

Loosen set screw ‘‘B’ and adjust plunger holder “‘R”’ so 
that plunger will clear under side of knock-off ‘S” by 
1/32nd of an inch, tighten set screw. Connection must not 
bind on stud in shipper handle “X.” Push lay to back 
center position with shipper handle off and knock-off rod 
end “T’’ pushed clear back. Loosen cap screw under lay and 
set knock-off bunter ““V" in front of knock-off “S’ with 
enough clearance to let knock-off drop free from bunter after 
a warp stop so that the shipper handle can be pulled on. 
Tighten set screw. To test clearance between knock-off rod 
end ‘““T’’ and bunter ‘‘V,”’ slide rod end forward and back, 
moving lay to find close point. There should be no inter- 
ference when shipper handle is pulled on. 


Paper Tubes For Loom Beam Repair 


APER tubes, made of high grade Duro paper, are now 
being used in the repair of loom beams. Developed by 
the sales research department of Sonoco Products Co., Harts- 
ville, S. C., in co-operation with R. A. Forsaith, manager 
of Strongwall Mills, Inc., at Cannelton, Ind., the paper 
tubes reportedly effect a savings of some $5 on each loom 
beam repaired. 
The paper tubes have been found to be as durable as 
they are economical. Mr. Forsaith reported recently that 
Strongwall Mills was using some 50 of the paper tubes with 
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HARDWOOD LOOM PARTS 
of PROVEN QUALITY 


MADE and DELIVERED with ACCURATE 
DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


PICKER STICKS—FOR DRAPER OR C & K LOOMS 
TOP CLEARER BOARDS—-BINDERS 
-SKEWERS—-LUG BLOCKS 
LOOM LAY—PITMAN ARMS—HAND RAILS 


Manufacturers of hardwood, precision parts and acces- 
sories for Textile Machinery for years. Made from the 

| finest Hickory and Dogwood. Made to your specifica- | 
: tions. Quality workmanship backed by our reputation 
4 that makes You Sure of Satisfaction. 


Phone 2-5829 or write: 


J} | THE PEARSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


POST OFFICE BOX 2031 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


LAMBETH PRODUCTS 
FOR SPINNING, TWISTING, SPOOLING, WEAVING 


The new Rhoads *Bi-Cut” Check Straps have 
proved their merit in the growing number of 
mills in which they have been used. They are 
tough, but flexible enough to resist repeated 
sudden shock and hard wear. In service, the 
body of the strap drops enough to clear binder 


bolts and nuts, due to the “Bi-Cut” design 
with sloping slots, 


The edges flare to accommodate arc of picker 
stick. ‘Bi-Cut” Straps are sorted for weight 
so that the right strap may be supplied for 
different looms. 


“BILTRITE” CANVAS LUG STRAP 


(PATENTED) 


There is a complete line of Rhoads Loom 
Straps and Harness and other mechanical 
Leather Products. 


Write for complete details. 
*Trade Mark Registered 


PRODUCERS OF FINE LEATHER FOR 248 YEARS 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS 


35 NORTH SIXTH ST., PHILA. 6, PA. 
NEW YORK e CHICAGO e ATLANTA 


ORATION 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS., U.S.A. | 
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complete satisfaction and that some of them were on their 
fourth or fifth refill. They are using the paper tube as the 
barrel with the steel shaft running through: However, the 
tubes can also be used over the wooden barrel of the beam 
after the barrel has been turned down. Some mill men be- 
lieve that this use of thé tube will result in a much stronger 
beam. 

An added attraction to the use of the paper tubes, the 
Strongwall Mills manager says, is that the beams are very 
flexible. When the shaft ends wear, it is possible to pull 
the shaft and put in a new one; if. the paper tube is damag- 
ed, it can be very easily replaced. Furthermore, Strongwall 


reports, the tube will be very useful on narrow or wide 


warps, 
Made in the cork cot department at Sonoco on an old 


4 


> 
f 


At top, the two cast iron plugs with screws and the tube. Center, assem- 
bled with each end of the tube pinned to the plug with feur pins. 
Bottom, the finished beam with each cast iron head pinned to the shaft 
which in turn is covered by the tube. 
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roving can machine, the Duro paper tubes are convolute 
wound. The are available in lengths up to 48 inches with 
one-half of quarter-inch walls; wall thickness as desired, 
however, can be furnished. The half-inch wall tubes have 
an inside diameter of 5 1/8 inches, while the quarter-inch 
wall tubes measure 5 1/2 inches on the inside. E. S. Reid, 
manager of the sales research department of Sonoco,, was, 
along with Mr. Forsaith of Strongwall, largely responsible 
for the development of the new tube. 


Officers Of Narrow Fabrics Group Named 


John E. Fite, Jr., of Krout & Fite Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., has been elected president of the Association of Narrow 
Fabrics Manufacturers, Inc., which was formed this Spring 
in an effort to meet an increasing number of problems in 
the industry. Other officers are: William C. Lowndes, Jr., 
of Southern Weaving Co.. Greenville, S. C.. vice-president; 
Joseph W. Greene, Jr., of Hamilton (R. I.) Web Co., se- 
cretary; A. P. Smith of Russell Mfg. Co., Middleton, 
Conn., treasurer; A. R. Hutchison of J. Sullivan & Sons 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, assistant secretary-treasurer; Frank 
E. Slack of Philadelphia, who also is president of the Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Yarn Distributors, Inc., managing director; 
and T. Ewing Montgomery, Philadelphia attorney, counsel. 

Among directors in addition to the officers are William 
H. Ellis of Carolina Narrow Fabrics at Winston-Salem, N. 
C., and Rudolph Kemp of Tape-Craft, Inc., Anniston, Ala. 


British And U. S. Weaving Compared 


In a report issued on June 21 to the Cotton Spinners and 
Manufacturers Association and the Northern Counties Tex- 
tile Trades Federation, a group of British experts on the 
Cotton Weaving Productivity Team told their constituents 
that considerable capital will have to be invested before 
British cotton weaving mills can equal the production of 
United States mills. 

The Cotton Weaving Productivity Team, composed of 
both management and labor from the United Kingdom, is 
a unit of the Anglo-American Council on Productivity 
which has as its purpose the promotion of a free exchange 
of- knowledge in the realm of industrial organization, me- 
thod and technique and thereby to assist British Industry 
to raise its level of productivity. Thus the cotton weaving 
team has been to the U. S. to study American production 
methods, and their report entitled “Cotton Weaving’ is 
filled with observations, findings, and recommendations to 
the British cotton weaving industry. | 

The report failed to specify, however, just how much capi- 
tal was necessary, but added: ‘More is needed than just 
the re-equipment of our industry with machinery’ similar 
to that run so successfully in America.” 

The team of 13 supervisors, technicians and workshop 
employees generally urged that automatic winding and high- 
speed warping should be substituted for the commonly- 
used bobbin winding and slow-speed warping, and that 
machinery should displace many hand operaticns. The team 
suggested that a 40-hour work week be installed in place of 
the standard 45-hour schedule used today. Two shifts, and 
if possible, three, were recommended along with the 40- 
hour week. The team would not make direct man-hour com- 
parisons of productivity between the United States and 
England. It explained in the report that “It would be im- 
possible to give reliable comparative figures of productivity 
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between any two American plants visited, and the data ob- 
tained provided no sound basis for a direct comparison with 
British factories.”’ 

In naming “important observed differences,” the group 
credited the United States with such advantages as: Com- 
bined spinning and weaving operations under one manage- 
ment; automatic looms; non-use (with one exception) of 
cotton mule-spun yarns; two or three-shift operations; me- 
chanical trucks and storage racks; better organized flow of 
materials; low-end breakage rates; time studies; costs sys- 
tems and wider use of engineers and consultants. 

The group's recommendations were aimed at correcting 
these differences. Among other things, the redeployment 
of labor was recommended as necessary. The report also 
urged that machinery capable of high productivity while 
retaining flexibility be developed, that freedom to import 
essential new machinery be obtained, and that a taxation 
system allowing for the accumulation of ample profits be 
set up. 


Reediness In 


The committee confined itself to observations made in 
plants producing sheeting and pillow-case cloths, medium 
and coarse plains, overall cloths, fine plains for dress -goods, 
typewriter cloths, crossborder handkerchiefs, voiles, dimi- 
ties, muslins, haircords, poplins, leno shirtings, denims, 
tickings, colored checks and stripes for dress goods, linings, 
fancy dress cloths, corduroys, coarse sateens and twills, ter- 
ty towels and heavy industrial canvas. 

The group, which left England Sept. 29, 1949, and re- 
turned in early November, covered operations in the New 
York, Boston, Providence, Greensboro, Greenville, Bir- 
mingham and New Orleans areas. 

The report cited as one of the trip’s highlights a day 
spent in the cotton fields as guests of Hoke Oil & Fertilizer 
Co., Raeford, N. C. Nathaniel M. Mitchell, president of 
Barnes Textile Associates, Inc., was especially acknowledg- 
ed as one who “was responsible for a fine introduction to our 
tour when he devoted a whole day to a survey of American 
practice and developments.’ 


Nylon Fabrics 


By W. ELLIS MANN, Du Pont Nylon Technical Service 


hungry, reedy appearance has been observed in many 
pieces of finished, plain- -woven nylon fabrics. . This 
effect hasoccurred not only in certain white goods, but in 
some acid dyed materials, especially where dyes are pushed 
onto the goods too rapidly. 
An examination of dyed fabric of this nature revealed 
many teed marks where the dye is deposited more heavily 
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on the edges of the reed marks than on the majority 
(ground) of the fabric. Closer inspection showed that 
wherever there is a sharply defined, long, narrow,  heavily- 
dyed streak, there is also a reed mark. | 

Better dyeing technique, consisting of forcing acid dyes 
onto the fabric much more slowly, will produce a more. near- 
ly uniform dyeing of the fabric with a minimum of this 
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Figs. 1 & 2——Top halves of fabrics show appearance before installation of apparatus. Lines in center mark point where .apparatus was installed. 
Bottoms of illustrations show effect on fabric after apparatus was installed. 
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fine-grained, mottled effect due to reed marks. However, 
the lean, hungry appearance and lack of uniform coverage 
due to reed marks is not improved by this better dyeing tech- 
nique. 3 

A unique method for minimizing the reed marks has been 
tried with considerable success on an experimental scale. It 
had been observed that the fabric which had gone through 
the temples on a loom, that is, about three inches. on each 
side of the fabric, was much less reedy. Why did this hap- 
pen? The best answer seemed to be that the fabric which 
passed through the temples went over two or three rather 
sharp angles, and in so doing spread or moved the warp 
ends over, thus closing up reed marks and producing more 
uniform coverage. | 


OR 


Fig. 3 

Consequently, an attempt was made through use of a 
makeshift “temple’’ all the way across the fabric to force 
the fabric into closing up the reed marks smmediately after 
the filling was beaten into the fell of the cloth and before 
any fabric ‘‘set’ whatsoever had been effected. A long time 
interval would have tended to impart a partial set on the 
fabric and make the warp ends more difficult to shift and 
level out. The loom-width apparatus which was improvised 
consisted of two pieces of angle iron placed one above the 
other in such a manner as to cause the fabric to bend rather 
sharply through 90° and back again, as soon as possible 
after the fillling was laid into the fabric. 

Close examination of the experimental fabric after con- 
ventional acid dyeing on a jig showed a pronounced dif- 


ference in reediness between the fabric before and after the © 


installation of the improvised aparatus. The improvement 
consisted not only in more even coverage of the fabric, but 
also improved dyeing uniformity. The improvement in dye- 
ing has manifested in reduced contrast between the dark 
reed-ark edges and the lighter ground fabric. (see Figs. 1 
and 2). The fabric with reduced reed marks gave the ef- 
fect of being dyed lighter. Closer analysis showed this to be 
due entirely to the elimination of the heavy peaks in the 
intensity of dyeing around the reed-mark edges without 
any change of shade in the ground fabric. In other words, 
the intensity and incidence of reed marks were greatly 
reduced, 

Improvements over our results could doubtless be ob- 
tained if greater localized distortion of the fabric were ef.- 
fected. For example, any one of tht following methods 
should be more effective than the one tried: (1) use angle 
iron with sharper edges than used in the origina! trial, there- 
by distorting the fabric more as it goes around these edges; 


(2) bend the fabric 180° and back again, around edges 
with dull grooves cut either straight across the edges or at 
an angle, as in Fig. 3; (3) Use long screws resting in the 
hollow-ground edges of two metal bars, as in Fig. 4. The 
screws should be dull so as not to cut the fabric. 

By methods two or three, it is likely that. the added effect 
of a bias-wise distortion of the fabric may be obtained, as 
well as a flexing action, thus imitating the effect of the bias- 
wise tension on fabric as it leaves the temples on a regular 
loom set-up. 


Proposed Rayon Cloth Standards Sent Out 


Proposed American Standards for rayon fabrics were sent 
June 23 to 32 national organizations that make up the 
American Standards Association's sectional committee on 
rayon fabrics. Fifty-one specifications and 29 test methods 
are included in tthe 160-page book. The National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, sponsor for the A.S.A. project, is 
asking the national associations and technical societies to 
give the standards careful study and to vote on whether or 
not they should be recommended to the American Standards 


Association for publication as American Standards. If 
adopted, they will provide means of determining the per-. 


formance of rayon fabrics for different uses in men’s and 
women's clothing and for home furnishings. 

Requests have already been received from leading organi- 
zations in the textile field to distribute more than a thousand 
copies of the proposed standards so that all branches of the 
textile industry, as well as cleaner, dyer and launderer 
groups, can be informed. 

In circulating the document, the American Standards As- 
sociation has called attention to the fact that the standards 
place no limitation on weaving or knitting constructions of 
any fabric, nor on the ingenuity of industry in the use of 
colors or finishes of rayon fabrics as long as they meet the 
requirements for serviceability in use. The requirements 
mostly affect the dyeing and finishing industtry and the 
gray goods weaving and knitting industries. 

“During the first meeting of the Sectional Committee on 
Rayon Fabrics, L22, held June 16, 1949, in the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York City, Jay D. Runkle, chair- 
man, prefaced his formal address with a statement that the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association—sponsor of the 
project—would function as catalyst with no special interest 
except that of the consumer, to help manufacturers and 
producers interpret consumer demand in terms of standards 
which would indicate to consumers what might be expected 
of the textiles they bought,” the letter of submittal for the 
Standards document explains. 

Along with the standards book and its introductory letter, 
the American Standards Association attached a letter 
ballot by which the 32 organizations receiving the book 
could accept or reject the standards drawn up. Each stand- 
ard was listed on the ballot separately so that decisions 
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could be made on each one individually. If any organization 
wished to reject any or all of the standards, it was asked to 
submit a technical report explaining its reasons. 


Three Bahan Less Devices Patented 


Edward. F. Bahan of Greenville, S. C., administrator of 


the estate of William H. Bahan, has been issued U. S. 


Patent No. 2,499,050 for a crankshaft mounting for looms. 
The patent calls for a girder or girt secured to each of the 
side frames of a loom having a pair of bearings near each 
end thereof. There is a bearing on each side of and imme- 
diately adjacent to the two cranks on the crankshaft by 
which the crankshaft is supported at four different points 
for rotation. The rigid girt or bridging member, being se- 
cured to the end frames of the loom, imparts rigidity to the 
loom frame as well as providing a very much better means 
for rotatably supporting the crankshaft. 

Mr. Bahan also has been issued Patent No. 2,505,635 for 
a battery supporting means. for looms. This patent discloses 
means secured to a rigid portion of the loom and also se- 
cured to the hopper of the bobbin battery ina battery loom 
for additionally supporting the battery hopper, and the sup- 
porting means can also, if desired, have a supporting means 
extending therefrom to a point where the bobbin support 
can be supported, especially when the bobbin supporting 
portion of the hopper has been broken away. 

A third patent granted to the Bahan estate is No. 2,495,- 
803 for mounting picker sticks in looms. 
provides what is described as an improved means for. mount- 


This invention 


ing the lower end of a picker stick, which is said to have 
several advantages over the other types of mountings here- 
tofore employed. Among advantages cited are that a much 
shorter leather strap is used, and a torsion spring is employ- 
ed which is very easily removable and much more accessible 
than the torsion springs and mechanisms for housing -them 
previously used, 


Floor Covering Market For Synthetics 


Chemical fibers are expected to capture an important 
share of the domestic floor covering market which in the 
past has consumed more than 200,000,000 pounds of clean 
wool annually, according to Harold Blancke, president of 
Celanese Corp. of America. He adds that rug merchandis- 
ing in the future may be built on these fibers, thereby mak- 
ing possible new and improved products and opening new 
markets. 

In a bulletin mailed to stockholders last month, Mr. 
Blancke said that after 11 years of research and study in 
developing and improving textile yarns for the rug and 
carpet industry, two fibers of Celanese Corp. of America 
have been found desirable for that use and are represented 
in the summer lines of leading floor covering manufacturers. 
One of these is crimped acetate fiber, which is used either 
alone or in a blend with wool. The other is Celcos, the new 
fiber which has been developed especially for the carpet in- 
dustry. Combining the most desirable characteristics of both 


acetate and viscose staple, Celcos is being used in blends by 


leading carpet manufacturers. 


And Sizing 


By IRVING TEPLITZ 


ESIZING is one of the preparatory processes of re- 

moving foreign matter from textile fibers before the 
dyeing process is begun. The natural fibers such as cotton, 
wool and silk have non-textile material which must be re- 
moved by boiling and scouring, and these, along with the 
synthetic fibers, have man-made non-textile materials added 
during the manufacture of yarn and fabric which must be 
removed. Singeing, the removal of hairy fibers from the sur- 
face of the cloth, is usually a preparatory process, as may be 
the removal of oil and dirty spots in a special process. Dye- 
ing, the application of color to the textile fiber, is a complete 
process involving the intimate contact of fiber and dyebath. 
Anything which interferes with the intimate contact be- 


tween fiber and dyebath inhibits the application of dyes 


and causes streaky and blotchy color formation. The pre- 
sence of foreign matter, particularly when unevenly distri- 
buted throughout the fabric, supplies an unsuitable base 
for the taking on of color, aid is one of the sources of 
streaky goods. The problem of tracing the source of streaky 
colored goods is a complex one; is maybe due to improper 
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preparation of the goods in scouring and desizing, in full 
or half-bleach is maybe due to the improper use of dyestuffs 
or combinations of dyestuffs or dyeing auxiliaries, is maybe 
due to the improper application of finishing materials, de- 
fective drying and handling of goods, or a combination of 
two or more of the probable sources of trouble. 

If the finishing materials, drying and handling methods 
are eliminated as the source of streakiness, the color must be 
stripped, possibly by using both oxidation and reduction 


\ methods, and the fabric base must be examined for possible 


unevenness due to scouring, bleaching or desizing. Strip- 
ping, in itself, entails additional problems. The point of all 
this is that defects in dyed goods are difficult to determine 
as to cause, and may be difficult as well as costly and time- 
consuming to rectify; “an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure’ goes the old saying and care must be exer- 
cised in the preparatory as well as other processes going 
into dyeing. 

In the desizing of goods, the use of laboratory control is 
extremely useful as to the determination of the kind of 
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size used in the gray goods. Also, a laboratory check on the 
desizing method to*be used is in order as a precautionary 
measure toward establishing the easiest and least expensive 
method of desizing. It is better to know what difficulties will 
arise at this point than to get into trouble during the actual 
plant run, 

There are 12 possible agents used for sizing of gray goods 
warps: adhesives or binders, softeners, lubricants, deliques- 
cents, penetrantes, preservatives, weighting agents, anti- 
foaming agents, chemicals for thinning starch, chemicals 
for modifying starch films, tints, and water. There is a 
seemingly endless list of materials which go into the classi- 
fication of individual agents and this is not the end of possi- 
ble variations; cloth construction, method ot sizing, type 
of equipment used, variables in drying and human factors 
must be considered, : 

The burden of improperly desizing of goods falls upon 
the gray goods mill as well as on the dyer, and the greater 
burden is on the gray goods mill because it is first in con- 
trol of the situation and sets the foundation which deter- 
mines the ease or difficulty of the desizing operation. In the 
usual situation, the gray goods mill and dyér are separate 
organizations and the point of contact is small, especially 
when the ownership of the goods is in a third-party conver- 
ter. The primary purpose of sizing of warp yarn as an aid 
to weaving; it is equally important that it should be removed 
easily by the dyer. In many cases, the gray goods mill. in- 


forms the dyer of the materials used in sizing of the goods, 


and of changes in formulation. 


Cost of Materials 


The ideal desizing operation is easy, quick and complete, 
and hence least expensive. A desizing process which requires 
prolonged boiling at 212° F. is less desirable than a short 
run through a bath at 150° F., as there are additional water 
and fuel costs in raising water from 150 to 212° F. A de- 
sizing operation which requires small amounts of material 
is to be preferred over one which uses more. Hence, from 
a cost point of view as well as efficient desizing, the labora- 
tory check on gray goods is useful. All enzymes have varying 
proportions of proteolyctic and amylalyctic properties; how- 
ever, an enzyme is classified as one or the other. In order 
to save time, a practice is in effect of using 4 proteolyctic 
and amylalyctic enzyme mixture, thus avoiding the need 
of a laboratory check-up on the type of size; however, this 
may represent a waste of material reflecting back on costs, 
and a review of this practice may be in order. 

The adhesive or binder used in sizing may be a numberof 
things, yet starch and gelatin are the most commonly used. 
Starch is used in sizing cotton warps, gelatin is used in 
viscose and acetate filament yarn warps, and a combination 
of both may be used in sizing spun rayon or blends of cot- 
ton, wool and rayon warps. Starch is removable by the use 
of amylalyctic, and gelatin by proteolyctic enzymes; the 


enzyme renders the sizing material into soluble form so that .. 


it enters the bath and can be removed by dropping the bath, 
and if necessary by further washing of the cloth. 

Synthetic cloths are usually desized by washing the fa- 
bric in a synthetic detergent bath at 150° F.; if this is in- 
sufficient, then enzymes are used. Starch is removed by the 
use of enzymes. Viscose and acetate fibers should not be 
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worked in boiling baths, while enzymes are effective at 
temperatures from 120-160° F., hence the temperature 
controlling the effective action of enzymes is the one used. 
If a cotton cloth has a very heavy starch sizing, it may be 
more economical to use a two-stage desizing method—work 
the cloth at the boil with synthetic detergent to remove as 
much starch as is possible this way, then drop the bath, cool — 
the cloth, and use the enzyme method of desizing. 


Temperature and pH Control 


Temperature control and pH control are important in the 
use of enzymes for desizing. Enzymes are effective in acid 
baths, less effective in alkaline. Some anti-foaming agents 
used in sizing may be alkaline so the pH on thte cloth must 
be considered as well as the fact that water is usually neu 
tral or about pH 7. A mild acid such as acetic or Fodenic 
may be used to achieve the desired pH of the bath. Some 
enzymes may be used in baths 140° F. and higher, while 
others are destroyed at this temperature, hence to be effec- 
tive the bath must be at 135° F., or lower. The enzymes 
which are destroyed in effectiveness by temperature increase 
are useful for one-bath operations of desizing, scouring, 
and even dyeing; the desizing bath is held at 130° F., and 
when desizing is completed, the temperature of the bath is 
raised to 160° F., the enzyme is destroyed, and scouring 
and later dyeing is effected, with a saving in water and fuel 
over a two or three-bath bath method. As steam destroys 
the effectiveness of the enzyme, the enzyme should be enter- 
ed into the bath after the optimum bath temperature has 
been reached; if the temperature of the bath drops and 
must be reheated, it is better to use intermittent shots of 
steam rather than a continuous supply of steam for main- 
taining temperature. 

Where the period and type of contact between bath and 
cloth is short, a wetting agent is used to facilitate the action 
of the enzyme. Somé wetting agents are unsuitable for de- 
sizing. Nonionic wetting agents are superior for desizing 
operations; the aryl alkyl sulfonate synthetics destroy the 
enzyme almost completely, and the sulfated fatty acid esters 
have a harmful effect, destroying 25-30 per cent of the effec- 
tiveness of the enzyme. As a practical matter, the manufac- 
turer of synthetic wetting agents may not identify the pro- 
duct directly, but may do so indirectly by omitting to specify 
its use for desizing: what he does not say is sometimes as im- 
portant as what he says; usually, he has several products 
and will recommend one in preference to the others. A wet- 
ting agent suitable for dyeing may be unsuitable for desiz- 
ing operations, and by the same token, unsuitable for sizing. 
Some wetting agents have the power of rewetting, that is, 
show effective wetting ability after applied to a cloth which 
is dried and then placed in water; hence, the use of the 
wetting agent in sizing may have a rewetting effect when 
the desizing process takes place and may have an inactivat- 
ing effect on the enzyme used. The proper wetting agent 
for sizing is the one which is also suitable for desizing. 


Mechanical Factors 


The mechanical factors governing the use of a specific 
dyeing machine also dictate the application of the desizing 
materials. Hence, a wetting agent must be used when enzy- 
me is applied on the padder, and care must be taken as to 
the nip and pressure of the padder rolls. The fact that the 
selvages of cloth on the jig may be held at a lower tempera- 
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A Clear Road to Level Shades! 


Jacques Wolf's Lomar PW is a dispersant used partic- 
ularly for vat and acetate colors—not a wetting agent! 
Lomar PW causes finer dispersion of the dyestuft and 
prevents agglomerates. It gives greater assurance for 
level shades and resistance to wet crocking and rub- 
bing. Insures “speck free” dyeings. Equally successful 
results regardless of dyeing method. Can be used ad- 
vantageously with all colors from pastels to deep shades. 
Gives excellent penetration with subsequent advantages. 
Lomar PW has great dispersing properties and in con- 
sequence is used in minute quantities. 


For complete information on Lomar PW, contact 
us today. Write for your copy of Bulletin No. 21. 
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ture than the middle of the cloth will affect the effectiveness 
of the enzyme, though generally the reverse is true—it 
being easier to remove size at the sélvages than in the mid- 
dle of the cloth. If the enzyme is padded and then piled in 
trucks for three or four hours, the drop in temperature of 
the cloth during that period may affect the working of the 
enzyme. If the cloth is given a run through an enzyme bath 
on the jig and then batched on the roll to stand three hours, 
the liquid present in the cloth may drain from the top of 
the roll to the bottom with an accompanying accumulation 
of size at that point, thus tending to uneveness in desizing. 

In dyebeck operation, it is important that there be an ab- 
sence of cloth folds which do not permit all the surface of 
the cloth to be in good contact with the bath. Once the de- 
sizing Operation starts, it proceeds unevenly, hence must be 
complete before the cloth is put through the next step. The 
jig method is superior to pad method of desizing, and the 
continuous method is superior though more expensive than 
permitting the cloth to stand for the desizing period. In the 


jig, the goods are given two to four ends, and in the beck 


are run about 30 minutes. 

Caramelization of sizing materials is a defect caused by 
too rapid drying of the materials and is evident if a quantity 
of steam is given off by the first two cylinders of the drying 
machine, which should be run at temperatures lower than 
those in the middle cylinders. To remove caramelized size, 
excessive use of detergents is necessary with probably dis- 
tortion and injury to the cloth. This defect is in control of 
the gray goods mill as is the type of oil used to lubricate and 
soften the binder. When warps or cloth are put into storage, 
some oils tend to oxidize and become insoluble and difficult 
to remove. Sometimes a soda ash bath may help to render 
the oxidized oil into soluble form; if acetate is present, pos- 
sible saponification may take place in the presence of alkali; 
the pH of the bath and cloth rust be rendered acidic when 
the enzyme is later used. 

The hardness of water used, and particularly the presence 
of calcium salts, has an effect on starch and may render it 
into insoluble form, causing spots or streaks on the goods. 
As this may occur in sizing as well as desizing of geods, 
water used for processing should be soft or water-softeners 
should be used. 

Zinc chloride, which is sometimfes used as a deliquescent 
in sizing materials, is said to have an inhibitory effect on 
enzymes. 

In cotton bleacheries, the practice is to singe the cloth 
and then pass it through a bath which both quenches poss- 
ible sparks and contains an enzyme. If the singed material 
moves relatively slow through the bath, the temperature of 
the bath is apt to be higher than desirable for the enzyme; 
this is taken care of by using a moving bath fed by storage 
tank, pump and return as against a stationary bath. Some 
bleacheries use sulfuric acid as a desizing agent (it is cheap- 
er than enzymes) ; however, as acid is destructive to cotton, 
the cloth must be washed and the acid neutralized. 

The materials used for sizing of warps are very often the 
very materials used in finishing the cloth after bleaching 
and dyeing; it seems a waste of material to remove it pre- 
vious to dyeing and add it after dyeing. Perhaps the future 
will reveal some method of retaining sizing materials 
through to finished cloth without hindering or hampering 
dyeing processes. Following in line with recent practice in 
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after contact with an open flame, flame will not be propa- 


wool processing, where the synthetic material used for oil- 
ing the wool fiber preparatory to the manufacture of yarn 
serves in the dual role of a detergent when the cloth 1s 
scoured, perhaps some of the products needed in later pro- 
cesses may be incorporated when the warp is sized, the 
ideal being the incorporation of the specific desizing agent 
needed for the size used. 3 


Edited by PROF. KENNETH S. CAMPBELL 
Chemistry and Dyeing Department, North 


Carolina State College School of Textiles 


To Burn or Not to Burn 


Ouestion: We have heard a great rhany claims made for 
a great many products, and because we have seen so many 
of these products fall far short of the claims we are inclined q 
to be skeptical of much that we hear concerning new chemi- 4 
cals and processes. This may be a healthy attitude but un- 
fortunately it leaves us not knowing what to believe about 
a product or treatment that we have not had an opportunity, 
or are not equipped, to evaluate for ourselves. To come to 
the point, we are currently interested in flameproofing me- 
thods, especially of the durable variety, if any. We would 
appreciate any information of an unbiased nature that you 
can offer on the subject. 


Answer: We have the feeling that. over-enthusiasm 1n | 
the advertising department is sometimes but not always to 
blame for statements made in connection with a product 
or process which do not measure up when compared with 


the results of practical tests; lack of uniform test methods 


and lack of agreement as to definition of terms can also 
account for the considerable discrepancy which too often 
exists between what the advertiser claims and what the user 
believes he is getting. This is particularly true in a field 
such as flameproofing where, for example, there can be 
disagreement on what constitutes durability of treatment, 
on what is meant by an ‘‘appreciable” change in the physi- 
cal characteristics of the fabric, and even on what consti- 
tutes hazardous flammability. | 

A flameproof fabric should be of such character that, 


gated across its surface (any organic fibrous material will 
char if it becomes hot enough). In carrying out a standard 
test the character of the flame, the time of contact and the 
position of the test specimen are stipulated, and results are 
in terms of char area, and time of after-flame and after- -glow. 
Such tests are useful for specifications and for comparison 
purposes. The simple match test, in which a lighted match 
is held under the bottom edge of a fabric suspended verti- 
cally, will usually give a pretty clear idea of whether the 
fabric has been flameproofed and how well. 

Another and knottier phase of the flammability problem 
is that of determining if a safety hazard exists due to the 
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MANHATTAN ROLLS cut costs 


Many mills report longer service life—years longer—when they 
use Manhattan Rubber Covered Rolls on their batchers, scutchers, 
slashers, padders, mercerizing and other equipment. This is because 
Manhattan Rolls do not oxidize, surface harden, crack nor change 
density. Even long periods of storing do not deteriorate Manhattan 
Rolls. Density is always engineered just right for the peculiar 
requirements of individual textile finishing machines. Raybestos- 
Manhattan's method of bonding rubber to the metal core of the roll 
guarantees an inseparable cover. All these features insure long 
service and the longer your Manhattan Rubber Covered Rolls last, 
the more they cut costs. 


Be sure to use the facilities of this Southern plant for your next 
roll covering. 


RUBBER LINED TANKS, PIPE AND FITTINGS 
SPECIALISTS IN ASBESTOS AND RUBBER PRODUCTS 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, wc. 
NORTH CHARLESTON, S. C. 


INFRA-~RED 


SINGEING UNIT 


The only singeing unit that—equipped with its folder attach- 
ment—permits folding instead of re-rolling... thus avoiding 
beaming. Can also be furnished with brushes—before- and 
after-singeing. Singes both sides at same time—thoroughly 
and uniformly ...up to 400 or more yds./minute. No burn- 
ing or scorching. Same unit adjusts to handle rayons, acetates, 
cottons, woolens, of various widths and weights. Full-auto- 
matic. Write for Bulletin BT-7. 


CARBOMATIC CORPORATION © Pioneers in Textile Infra-Red 
24-81 47th Street Long Island City 3, N. Y. 


Southern Branch: Textile Specialty Co., Greensboro, N. C. 
New hesiied Representative: H. E. Linderson, 35 Westminster St., Providence, R. I. 
(Phone Jackson 1-7075) 
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SCAT APRONS 
SARGENT 


SARGENT has unlimited facilities for making slat 
aprons of all types and sizes, and to your exact require- 
ments ... feed aprons and coriveyor aprons for various 
machines doffer aprons for Wool Washing and — 
Drying Machines bottom and spike aprons for 
Automatic Feeders of all types. All are made from 
selected beech or maple that has been thoroughly air 
dried. Slats are fastened to chains, to leather or to rubber 
belts. Illustrated . .. are typical Sargent Spiked Aprons 
built x on especially strong malleable iron chains, 
supplied with convenient coupling links. These aprons 
also can be supplied with corrosion- resisting bronze 
chains, and either monel or stainless steel pins in the 
slats. Before ordering slat aprons please write us for 
Complete Information Bulletin (No. 182). 


SONS PORATION 


SINCE 
1852 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF STOCK DRYING . 
AND WOOL WASHING EQUIPMENT IN AMERICA 
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inflammable nature of a particular fabric e. g., brushed ray- 
ons, chenilles, marquisettes, etc. Consistent rate-of-burning 
data are extremely difficult, if not impossible to get, yet it 
must be had before any flammability legislation can be made 
on a sound basis. If national legislation were passed it 
would probably automatically bar certain types of fabric 
from interstate commerce unless flameproofed. This would 
raise at once questions of definition, of durability, and 
cause the manufacturer to think seriously about the effect 
of flameproofing on the hand of his soft, fleecy, or sheer 
fabrics. 

Non-durable flameproofing treatments, using water-sol- 
uble substances such as ammonium chloride, diammonium 
phosphate, borax and boric acid, etc., have been known and 
used for a great‘many years. More recently ammonium sul- 
famate (the base of Du Pont’s “Fire Retardant CM’’) has 
come into use. All of these are effective, fairly cheap, com- 
paratively easy to apply, and have but slight effect on the 
hand of the fabric; their drawback lies in the fact that a 
light rinse in water, or a good rainstorm, will remove them. 
For a number of fabric end-uses this doesn’t matter. 

One of the earliest attempts at durable treatment on a 
commercial scale was a process which consisted essentially 
of precipitating tin oxide within the fiber by a two-bath me- 
thod, Although said to have been used successfully in Eng- 
land, it was expensive, of questionable durability and suf- 
fered from very bad afterglow—the entire fabric was likely 
to be consumed by flameless combustion. A process utilizing 
- the deposition of tin and iron oxides, plus a chlorinated 
paraffin to limit afterglow, was patented in this country in 
the '30s but the process was awkward and apparently not 
used to any extent. Another patent called for the dispersion 
of one or more metallic oxides in a solvent solution of 
chlorinated paraffin and impregnation of the cloth with this 
mixture. It was soon afterward discovered that antimony 


oxide was by far the most effective and practical oxide for . 


the purpose; this forms the basis for the Hooper ‘Fire 
Chief’’ treatment for duck. Many millions of yards of 
army tentage and duck for other purposes were treated by 
a modification of ‘this method during the war to produce 
“fire, water, and weather resistant’’ duck. While this finish 
was very durable and in most cases performed adequately, 
a large add-on was required (about 50 per cent) and if ap- 
plied to lighter goods than tentage the effect on the hand 
of the goods was necessarily great, consisting as it did of 
wax and pigment. Attempts that were made to apply this 
type of finish to clothing fabric indicated that if certain re- 
sins were added to the formulation resistance to removal in 
commercial laundering was very high; however the disad- 
vantage of poor hand remained. 

A comparatively recent flameproofing treatment is Ban- 
croft’s ““BanFlame’’ which by the action of phosphoric acid 
and urea apparently forms the ammonium salt of a phos- 
phate ester of cellulose. It gives excellent flameproofing 
without noticeable effect on hand but has a tendency to em- 
brittle the fiber, thereby lowering tear strength, and will 

withstand washing in non-alkaline detergents but not in 
soap; it is not affected by drycleaning. One of the most re- 
cent and most promising “durable” flameproofing com- 
pound is Du Pont's “‘Erifon’’ (read it backwards). which 
is a solution of titanium and antimony salts. It will remain 
effective after a great many dyrcleanings-or home launder- 
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ings, probably more than the fabric would ever receive dur- 
ing its lifetime, and does not stiffen nor change the drap- 
ing qualities of the fabric. However, its disadvantages are 
that it will not withstand the acid scour ordinarily given in 
the course of a commercial laundering, and, so far, is rela- 
tively quite difficult to apply properly. 

It can be seen that, especially in the field of flameproof- 
ing, claims need careful qualification and definition of 


terms is essential. The perfect Raneprosting treatment is 


still a long way off. 


Heat Setting of Nylon 


Ouestion: Although we are not at present finishing nylon 
fabric we expect to get into this type of work when and if 
nylon yarn becomes more readily available. [n anticipation 
(perhaps premature) of this we would like some general 
information on the problem of stabilizing nylon fabric, 


especially with respect to possible methods and their effec- 
tiveness. 


Answer: Nylon is unique in that it has the property of 
responding to fairly high temperatures by a tearrangement 
of the longchain molecules making up the fiber, with the 
net effect that an arrangement approaching that of least 
strain is obtained. This means that subsequent deformation 
of the yarn or fabric will have more or less negligible effect 
on its dimensions provided that the conditions (of heat and 
swelling) which were used in the setting operation are not 
exceeded. This property is applied practically, for example, 
in the preboarding of nylon hose; the hose are placed on 
forms in a closed chamber and subjected to saturated steam 
at sufficient pressure to give a temperature ranging from 
250 to 268° F. for one to three minutes. Thereafter, since 
dyeing, finishing, or laundering procedures could hardly 
exceed these conditions, the shape set in preboarding is 
maintained. The setting of woven or knitted fabrics con- 
forms to the same principle but presents distinctly different 
problems in mechanical handling. Also, because the closed 
autoclave system is limited to comparatively small lots at 
a time it is highly desirable to use a more productive me- 
thod; it is, however, the preferred method used by tricot 
finishers because of the nature of tricot fabric. In addition 
to saturated steam, boiling water and dry heat can bring 
about the required setting. Certain nylon fabrics have been 
made dimensionally stable by boiling in a jig for a long 
time to remove all residual shrinkage. Continuous methods 
currently being used are based upon the use of heated rolls, 
or hot air, or both, and the construction of such machines 
also depends upon whether the fabric is to be set to a pre- 
determined size or shape. One type of hot roll machine is 
designed so that the goods pass over hollow rollers through 
which “Dowtherm” (a high temperature heat transfer fluid) 
is flowing. Since these rolls, are in the neighborhood of 
450°F, which ts close to the melting point of nylon (482° 
F.), the cloth speed is such as to give a two to 15-second 
contact only. Hot roll setting is said to give a fabric with a 
softer and fuller hand than steam or water setting. If the 
fabric is to be held to a certain width while setting, a gas 
heated tenter housing of one type or another is generally 
employed. 

It is frequently necessary to scour the nylon fabric care- 
fully before setting since any grease, oil, or other foreign 
matter, if present during heat treatment, may be extremely 
dificult to remove afterward. Unless the heat setting has 
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been non-uniform it should have comparatively little ef- 
fect upon subsequent dyeing properties. 


Moth-Resistant Woolens 


Question: 1 am working for a manufacturer of men’s 
clothing. We are interested in mothproofing our woolen 
fabrics used in our clothing. I would appreciate any infor- 
mation on mothproofing with respect to the following: 
chemicals used, application, practicability. 


Answer: There are a number of ways in which woolens 
can be protected against the clothes moth and other insect 
pests—damage from which, incidentally, is estimated at 
several hundred million dollars annually. There ts no one 
best way since this must always depend upon the particular 
circumstances involved, such as whether temporary or per- 
manent protection is required, cost limitations, facilities for 
application, stage of fabrication at which protection is de- 
sired or may be most conveniently applied, etc. 

Mothproofing agents may work by virtue of being a 
stomach poison like Eulan CN (General Dyestuff Co.), 
Mitin FF (Geigy Co.), and the fluorides and silicofluorides, 
or as a contact poison like DDT. A chemical method (Bo- 
conize) operates by modifying the disulfide cross-linkages 
of the wool fiber, rendering the wool indigestible to moth 
larvae. All except DDT provide good resistance to dry- 
cleaning, while Eulan and Mitin show excellent resistance 
to all wet processes. The latter two products are most econ- 
omically applied in the dyeing process and are absorbed by 
the fiber in much the same way as a dye; they do not affect 
the shade of the dyed goods, they are fast to light and wea- 
thering, and they impart no odor to the goods. | 

The fluorides and DDT may be applied by impregnating 
the cloth with their solutions or by spraying, although the 
latter method may too easily result in incomplete coverage. 
DDT applied from solvent solution or emulsion is effective 
in remarkably small amounts so that if approximately one 
per cent is applied to the goods there may still be enough 
left to protect (as little as 0.15 per cent) after three or four 
washings or drycleanings. It should be obvious that if tem- 
porary pretection for stored goods is all that is necessary 
the cheapest product that can be practically applied will 


suffice; on the other hand, if protection plus the sales appeal, 


of permanent mothproofing is desired, a durable treatment 
is indicated. 


Colorimetry Covered In New N.B.S. Booklet 


Scientists and technicians concerned with color measure- 
ment will find much helpful information in « new booklet, 
Colorimetry, recently published by the National Bureau of 
Standards and now available from the U. S. Government 
Printing Office. 

Colorimetry is of vital importance in modern mass-pro- 
duction methods. Only through the use of a grading system 
based on determination of color can the textile manufacturer 
produce goods of uniform color at a price low enough to 
sell. For the past 20 years, the National Bureau of Standards 
has played a leading part in establishing practical working 
standards of color and in setting up and administering color 
tolerances. As a result, conformity to a color requirement 
can now be determined with the same assurance as mechani- 
cal properties. The present booklet describes the standards 
and measurement methods developed by the bureau in this 
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field, giving the basis for each technique and showing clear- 
ly how one method supplements the other. Chapters cover 
the following topics: the standard observer; illuminants 
and co-ordinate system; small-difference colerimetry; ma- 
terial standards of color; one-dimensional color scales; and 
general methods. 

Circular C478, Colorimetry, by Deane B. Judd, 56 large 
double-column pages, illustrated, 30 cents a copy, is avail- 
able from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S$. Govern- 


ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Remittances | 


from foreign countries must be in United States exchange 
and must include an additional sum of one-third the publi- 
cation price to cover mailing costs. 


1949 Dye Sales Below Previous Year 


In 1949, 136 million pounds of dyes, valued at 142 
million dollars, were sold as compared with the 187 million 
pounds valued at 164 million dollars sold in 1948, the Tar- 
iff Commission reported in its preliminary statistics on 
United States production and sales of dyes in 1949, The 


total 1949 output of dyes was 139 million pounds—+31 . 


per cent less than 1948's total of 201 million pounds. 

Grouped by color index number, the production of dyes 
was 100 million pounds in 1949 compared with an output 
of 152 million pounds in 1948; grouped by foreign proto- 
type number, production of dyes was off last year to 20 mil- 
lion pounds as compared with the 28 million pounds pro- 
duced in 1948; 18 million pounds of ungrouped dyes were 
produced last year as compared with 1948's total of 22 mil- 
lion pounds. 

Of the total output of dyes in 1949, 86 per cent were ac- 
counted for by four chemical classes. These were: azo dyes, 


which accounted for 41 per cent of the total; anthraquinone , 


vat dyes, 19 per cent; indigoid dyes, 13 per cent, and sulfur 
and 13 per cent of the total was produced by acid dyes (18 
in 1949 than in 1948. | 

By class of application, vat dyes in 1949 (45 million 
pounds) produced 32 per cent of the total of all dyes; di- 
rect dyes (30 million pounds), accounted for 22 per cent; 
and 1 3per cent of the total was produced by acid dyes (18 
million pounds). 

Among the individual dyes produced | in large volume 
are synthetic indigo, which totaled 13.4 million pounds in 
1949 compared with 22.2 million pounds in 1948; sulfur 
black, 9.4 million pounds in 1949 compared with 13.5 mil- 
lion pounds the year before and 32.4 million pounds in 
1947; direct black ew, 6.4 million pounds in 1949 compared 
with 14,1 million pounds in 1948; and anthraquinone vat 
jade green, 5.3 million pounds 1 in 1949 compared with four 
million pounds in 1948. 


Southeastern A.A.T.C.C. Plans Fall Meeting 


The Southeastern Section of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists will hold its Fall meeting 
in LaGrange, Georgia on Saturday, Sept. 23. Beginning in 
the afternoon, the technical and business session will be held 
in the Callaway Auditorium. The technical session will fea- 
ture a symposium on detergency. A number of operators and 
suppliers have been invited to sit on the panel. 

The banquet will be held in the Callaway Auditorium 
and will be followed by an after-dinner progtam by Larry 
Livingston of Du Pont. 
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Switchboard built for Salem Steel Co. of Winston-Salem, 
N. C., with five 800-ampere circuit breakers and space 
for three additional circuit breakers, all of the 50,000- 
ampere interrupting capacity rating. Board is complete 
with three-phase ground detector and volt meter with 
three-phase switch. 


Southern Electric Service Co. 


Charlotte e Greensboro @ Spartanburg @ Greenville 


DUAL SILVER POINT — FULLY AUTOMATIC _ 


_completely eliminate 
blinking 


and flickering of dead 
Ayorescent lamps! 


GUARANTEED — 
FOR ONE YEAR! 


PROTECTS — Automatic thermal relay 
cuts out defective lamps, eliminates 
annoying blinking and protects all 
auxiliary equipment. 


SIMPLIFIES — Replacement of defective ; 
lamp automatically recycles starter circuit. $P-30-40 For use with 30 
No buttons to push —no replacement of | or 40 watt lamps. 


$P-85-100 For use with 
REDUCES COST = Magno-Tronic starters | 100 watt lamps. 


provide exact timing of electrode heating, 
preventing excessive loss of emission mater- 


SP-15-20 For use with 15 
or 20 watt lamps. 


Manufactured under 


ial, thus assuring maximum lamp life. U. S. PATENTS 
2298236 2239244 
VERSATILE — Built to operate efficiently | 2159837 2333694 
over an extended. voltage and temperature | 2339307 2341520 
range with absolute dependability. 2334935 1849552 


Demonstration and Literature on Request. 


Other Patents Pending 


INDUSTRIAL 
ELECTRONICS CORP. 


80 BANK STREET, NEWARK 2, N. J. 


©. Box 157 


TEXTILE and INDUSTRIAL only 


WHERE TO USE HARD 


Brass Water Rolls 
Spindles 
Guides 


Miscellaneous Parts 


metals 


CREEL RODS GROUND. 
POLISHED AND HARD 
CHROME PLATED 


CHROME 
METAL FINISHING CORPORATION 


1733 STATESVILLE AVE. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


One-quarter million CHROME harden- 
ed drafting rolls in service today 


CHROME hardens, rustproofs, and re- Cadmium 
CHROME: duces the drag on fibres all at one opera- Copper 
tion Nickel 
Drafting Rolls Tin 
Twister Rolls Fine 


CHROME is one of the hardest known 


CREEL ROD BRACKETS AND 
ADAPTERS FOR INCREASING 
THE SIZE OF CREEL RODS 


LET OUR EXPERIENCE WORK, 
AND SAVE MONEY FOR YOU Steel 


If you have a wear or rust problem on your machines, write, wire, or telephone for information 


Telephone 3-4938 


OUR RUSTPROOFING 
FACILITIES ARE: 


Black Oxide 


WE CAN SUPPLY YOU WITH 
GROUND AND POLISHED ROD 
AND TUBING IN: 


Aluminum 
Brass 

Copper 
Stainless Steel 
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TEXTILE SWITCHBOARDS 


Part Four of a Series by JAMES T. MEADOR 


S promised you in the April issue, we are continuing 

our discussions concerning this subject by going into 
the matter of an outdoor switch group at Manetta Mills, 
Monroe, N. C., where R. A. Willis is the general manager, 
O. A. Sullivan the superintendent and John Carroll the 
master mechanic. 

This is a somewhat similar case to that discussed last 
time, except that the capacity of the Duke Power Co. trans- 
former bank is lower, with correspondingly lower short 
circuit capacity and consequently lower requirements of in- 
terrupting capacity on the power service entrance circuit 
breakers. These exceptions enabled this mill to accomplish 
a change-over from a combination of both 2,200-volt and 
550-volt power to the single type of 550-volt power service 
as supplied by Duke Power, with a minimum of expense 
on the main entrance circuit breakers. | 

This was accomplished by means of using three outdoor, 
weatherproof, main circuit breakers, mounted side by. side 
on steel arms, between two poles just outside the sub-station 
fence, with a set of three 3,000-volt, single-pole, hook-stick 
operated, underhung disconnecting switches acting as the 
delivery point for the service from Duke Power Company 
(see photograph). These circuit breakers were obtained 
with arrangements for dual operation, so that they could be 
either closed or opened from both the outside by the han- 


Face view of the air cireuit breakers in their seseileaions position of 
approximately nine feet above the ground. 
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dles in the covers, and from inside the machine shop ap- 
proximately 500 feet away, on the back side of the mill, by 
push button stations, marked “‘Open’’ and Close,” a: se- 
parate station for each circuit breaker. And since the main _ 
idea of operating these was to have the full control in the 
machine shop, it was found advisable to mount the operat- 
ing circuit breakers so that the operating handles would be 
approximately nine feet above the ground in order to dis- 
courage any ordinary attempt at disturbing the power service. 
A fence is to be used to enclose this arrangement so as to 


further protect the equipment. 


From each one of these circuit breakers, there was ex- 
tended across the driveway to the building a circuit of three 
500,000 cir. mil. cables to a dead end termination, from 
where a continuation of the circuit was carried into and 
through the mill to the branch switch group located in the 
geographical center of this widespread mill. This feeder ar- 
rangement provided a total of three feeder circuits to this 
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Fig. I—Arrangement of the outdoor-mounted air circuit breakers in 
relation to the mill building. The disconnecting switches, bus bars and 
cireuit breakers are grouped and mounted on a two-pole arrangement 
with the center line of the poles 36 inches from the enclosing fence of 
the Duke Power Co. sub-station. From this point the feeder cables were 
suspended across a driveway at proper height to clear large trailer 
trucks, and dead-ended on the mill building, where the connections were 
made with 500,000-c.m. varnished cambric feeder cable. 
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point, from which the branch circuits extended to the var- 
ious areas which they supplied. Here, again, as mentioned 
in the April issue of TEXTILE BULLETIN, the factor of volt- 
age drop was taken into consideration, which justified this 
plan’ by allowing better circuit characteristics and less line 
loss (voltage drop) than would have been the case should a 
switch house have been built on the side of the mill nearest 
the transformers. and the small branches extended to the 
load areas. (See sketch for the arrangement employed in 
this case). 


Flexibility is Big Advantage 


The flexibility of this arrangement of outdoor circuit 
breakers on feeders such as these is practically unlimited 
in any type of textile plant, provided that proper considera- 
tion is taken concerning the amount and balance of the 
branch load as apportioned among the feeder circuits. For 
instance, you might find it necessary to have some other ar- 
rangement for branch circuit distribution, than that describ- 
ed above, on account of departmental arrangements, etc. 
Chat is, you might be able to employ this same outdoor main 
circuit breaker arrangement to the best advantage, and then 
have your branch load centers dispersed pretty widely, such 
as the following: (1) Card Room, Pickers, Vacuum Pump, 
Machine Shop, Air Compressors, Boiler Room, Elevators. 
*tc. (2) Spinning Power Lighting (feeders to various de- 


partments). (3) Weave Rooms, Slashers, Warpers, Spool-. 


ers. etc. 

That is, instead of having a switch group arrangement, at 
a central point for all the branch switches in the mill, this 
would have permitted, in this case, three separate switch 
groups in accordance with the departmental requirements, 
yet, the main switches or circuit breakers would still be 
grouped, as required by the National Electrical Code, al- 
though-at the transformer bent, instead of in a switch room. 
_ Now, you have noticed that in both this case, and the one 
previously discussed, that these circuit breakers were located 
right at the transformed bent, in fact, right ‘‘under the guns” 
of the transformers themselves, without the protective bene- 
fits of the characteristics of long runs of cable which is help- 
ful in reducing the short circuit in-rush of the transformers. 
Next time, we hope to bring you a case where the reactance 
of a fairly long line of open, slow-burning wire of many 
years age was suitable both as a feeder and, due to its char- 


General arrangement of outdoor set-up for the complete installation of 


the single-pole, heok-stick operated, disconnecting switches, with the 
bus bar distribution system supplying the three circuit breakers. The 
eireuit breakers are mounted upon steel channels between the poles, 
which were set ten feet apart. 
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acteristics as reactance, etc., was very effective in reducing 
the short circuit interrupting requirements of the circuit 
breakers. 


Switch Group Mounted on Wall 

In this case, as you will see by examining Fig. 1, the 
grouping point of all the branch circuit switches was made 
at the most central point in the mill, at which point the 
three feeders from the circuit breakers were terminated in 
three separate groups of feeders for certain departments. 
They were not connected all to the same common terminal 
point, but, by means of the branch switches were channelled 
right to their predetermined loads. 

These grouped switches were mounted on a back board 
built against the uneven brick wall, made up of dressed 2 
x 8 timbers spiked horizontally onto dressed 2 x 6 timbers 
vertically fastened to the wall by means of half-inch through 
bolts. After the wood work was completed, the whole face 
of it was covered with quarter-inch asbestos rock board se- 
cured by means of large wood screws. This not only made 
an excellent surface for mounting the switches, ducts, etc., 
necessary for such an arrangement, but, also made the Fire 
Insurance Underwriters very happy. 


Control Circuit Provides Flexibility 


With so many people nowadays demanding more and 
more flexibility in equipment design, etc., to permit more 
reduction in manufacturing costs, the remote control ar- 
rangement shown here, with the “open and close” push 
button stations located at remote points, as in this case, in 
the machine shop where they would be directly under the 
supervision of the master mechanic, allows for as much 
flexibility as would ordinarily be desired. And, along with 
this feature of operation, there was installed another con- 
venience; a three-phase bank of ground detector lights on 
the same panel with the push button stations and their 
lights, which gave the benefits and advantages of full con- 
trol over the entire power supply of the mill at the point 
where it is most needed, with’ the circuit breakers away on 
the other side of the mill at the power service eatrance where 
they were needed. 


20 
Structures thru Pid Yard — 


Fig. 2—-A set-up more or less similar to Fig. 1, except that this repre- 
sents a possible layout using the same type of weatherproof air circuit 
breakers, mounted and connected in the same manner, but with the 
destinations of the various feeder circuits widely scattered, as would be 
possible where there are three separate processing areas, as shown. This 
is just another of the flexible arrangements possible with this type of 
equipment, with the contro! stations mounted where most convenient for 
the operation of the mill as a whole, or for each processing department 
individually. 
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EWLY installed sets of V-belts that sag—some more 
TN cesabts than others—very often pose a question in 
the mind of the plant engineer. That question is, “Will 
pulling the sagging belts tight overstretch the others?” Ac- 
tually, a sagging belt is no cause for anxiety. Too often the 
relation between sag and belt length is misunderstood. This 
leads to an exaggerated idea of the difference in length be- 
tween V-belts on a multiple belt drive. 

To clarify this situation, it should be pointed out that 
measurements of V-belts are made on grooved sheaves in 
motion under normal operating tension. Each belt 1s stamp- 
ed—following the name brand—with an inspection num- 
ber. This number represents the plus or minus tolerance of 
the belt. Let us, for example, say that 50 has been selected 
as the base number. Then, belts stamped with numbers 


below 50 are minus tolerances; those identified with num- 


bers over 50 are plus tolerances. Each number represents 
a difference of one-tenth of an inch. The maximum length 
difference allowed between the shortest and longest belt 
in a matched set is only one tenth of an inch per 100 inches, 
or one tenth of one per cent. Consequently, stretching the 
shortest belt of a set this small amount will not harm tt. 

In considering the length between the tangent points of 
the sheaves on a drive, the accompanying table gives the 
differential in length between a belt which is tight and one 
which sags on the same drive. Values listed are for 180° 
arc of contact on both sheaves and would vary slightly for 
other ratios. 

Any reference by an operator to belts being ‘four or five 
inches longer than other belts on the drive” is usually ex- 
aggeration based on a misunderstanding of the relation be- 
tween sag and belt length. Actually the amount of sag is very 
misleading as can be seen by the table. On a center distance 
of 100 inches a sag of two inches will appear to be very 
drastic, but it can be removed by only 0.054 inches of take- 
up on the motor base—less than one-sixteenth inch! 

Consideration should be given to apparent differences in 
belt length on V-belt drives caused by sheave grooves which 
have worn down unequally. Where such a situation exists, 
regrooving the sheaves or replacing them with new ones 
would be the most economical procedure. — 


TAKE-UP TABLE (In Inches) 


Centers 
in (Sag (In Inches) 
Inches 16 l 2 3 4 6 
20 037 .130 513 1.08 
30 025 .095 .343 78 1.51 
40 010 074 59 1.03 1.61 
50 008 028 .20 .83 1.27 1.86 
75 004 018 17 30 .60 87 1.25 
100 025 .054 12 40 66 
200 03 06 21 37 42 
300 035 16 29 35 


New Materials Handling Guide Available 


Handbook of Material Handling with Industrial Trucks, 
a 72-page practical guide for the analysis of snaterial hand- 
ling operations and the application of the unit-load method 
with power-operated industrial trucks and accessories, has 
just been published by the Electric Industrial Truck Asso- 
ciation, This book, entirely new in text, illustrations, charts 
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SAG vs. BELT 


By F. H. RUMBLE, Texrope Drive Department, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


and diagrams, together with engineering data, supplants 
the former Materials-Handling Handbook, also published 
by E.I.T.A., which ran through six editions and which was 
regarded as the standard authority on material handling 
practices employing industrial trucks. 

Divided into four sections, the new handbook. contains: 
(1) The Evaluation of Industrial Truck Handling; (2) 
Material Handling Management, with sub-sections devoted 
to the preparation and use of flow process charts, handling 
Operations in production, handling in storage, the use of 
unit loads in storage, with layouts, commodity and capa- 
city factors, etc.; (3) The Organization of an Industrial 
Truck System; and (4) Practical Truck Engineering. 

Sections of the book describe the different types of in- 
dustrial trucks in use; their integration of cperation with 
other material handling systems; unit load determinations 
and patterns; how to charge and to change storage batteries; 
how. to keep battery records; how to measure handling costs; 
routing and dispatching methods, and how to train indus- 
trial truck operators. 

Different types of skids, pallets and other load carriers 
are illustrated and described, while the book also contains 
pictures showing actual applications of industrial trucks 
in handling and storage operations in practically every kind 
of industry, including automotive, bottling, canning and 
ceramics down through the metal trades, the paper and 
printing and the rubber industries. Single copies of the book 


_ are sold for $1, with special quantity prices on application. 


Executive officials of any industry of business, making ap- 
plication on company letterhead to The Electric Industrial 
Truck Association, Department PR, 3701 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia 40, Pa., will be supplied a copy of the 
handbook with the compliments of E.1.T.A. This same offer 
of a courtesy copy is extended to deans and professors of 
engineering colleges and universities. 
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DEPENDABLE 
WATER SERVICE 


@ For almost a century Cole ele- 
vated tanks have provided a de- 


pendable water supply for mills 
and communities. Cole quality is 
assured by careful, experienced 
designing and watchful  super- 
vision from blueprints to finished 
tank. Send us your inquiries for 
tanks from 5,000 2,000,000 
gallons—stating capacity, height 
to. bottom, and location. Write 
lor latest Cole catalog — “Tank 
Talk.” 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEWNAN, GA, 


to 


VESSELS TANKS 


T for Every textile | : 
ops for Every textile purpose! | 
@ Clinton Textile Starches are scientifi- | 
cally manufactured and guaranteed for 
unvarying uniformity and pH control. 2 
Clinton Starches give your warp the nec- 
essary body, strength and pliability that Ke 
means quality weaving every time, Reduce ae 
loom stoppage and increase production 
with Clinton Textile Starches. For years 
Clinton has been a leader in the produc- bs 
tion of starches for all textile purposes. S, 
Remember that you can always depend bes i 
upon Clinton’s uniform quality and uni- ce 
form performance. 
Cli Foods I 
inton Foods Ine. 
CLINTON, 1OWA 
Contact: R. C. Rau, S. E. Mgr. Clinton Sales Co., 918 Mortgage Guarantee Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. Grady Gilbert, Box 342, Concord, N. 
Boyce L. Estes, 343 Mimora Dr., Decatur, Ga, Jack Gibson, 900 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S.C, 


Specialists Since 1939 In 


TEXTILE CLEARERS 


TOP CLEARER BOARD—Made of maple— 
expertly machined 

PLUSH SCAVENGER ROLL—A Specialty 

REVOLVING TOP CLEARER ROLL— 


Featuring uniform covered surfaces 


CLEARER CLOTH COTS—Note flat 


lock seam improvement 


“Every Customer a Satisfied One” 


E. F. ROSE & CO. maiden, N. ¢. 


MOORESVILLE IRON WORKS 


P. O. Box 246 MOORESVILLE, N. C. Phone 49 


CASTINGS 


Grey Iron, Bronze and Aluminum 


TEXTILE MACHINERY PARTS 


Loom Beams Our Specialty. All metal Loom Beams with adjustable 
or stationary heads, also all types of Beams with wood barrels. 
Immediate ‘delivery on Motor Pinions, Motor Pulleys, Sheave Pul- 
leys, Cut Sprockets, Pick Wheels. 


Special Machines Qnoted On Upon Request 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Frank L. Asbury has been «ppointed man- 
ager of the recently-created cotton spinning 
division of Burlington Mills Corp. which 1s 
comprised of plants at Kings. Mountain. 
Smithfield and Gastonia, N. C. Mr. Asbury 
is a graduate of Georgia Tech in textile en- 
gineering and for a number of years was 
associated with plants in Georgia and Ala- 
bama before joining Bur-Mil in 1948. 

R. L. Poovey, former division manager of 
the international division, has trans- 
ferred to the spun weaving division as as- 
sistant division manager, succeeding Mr. 
Asbury. Mr. Poovey has been connected 
with Burlington Mills for 15 years. .. . Re- 
cent promotions at the Galax, Va., weaving 
plant of the decorative fabrics division in- 
clude those of Greer Sicelofft from first shift 
weave room overseer to general overseer of 
weaving and preparation; C. O. Waugh, 
from second shift weave overseer to first 
shift weave overséer; J. B. Jones, from third 
shift weave overseer to second shift weave 
overseer; Dan Bartlett, from first shift weave 
second hand to third shift weave overseer: 
L. W. Douglas, from second shift weave 
second hand: to first weave second hand; 
Howard Weddle, from third shift second 
hand to second shift second hand; and T. 
R. Martin, from loomfixer to third shift 
weave second hand. . . . William L. John- 
son has been made general overseer of the 


.Oxford (N. C.) Plant of Burlington Mills, 


which plant produces spun rayon. .. . Rob- 
ert Short, who has been general overseer of 
carding and spinning at Oxford, has been 
transferred to Fayetteville, N. C., where he 
is general overseer of carding at the Lake- 
dale Plant of Burlington Mills. 


William A. Hewitt 
recently has been ap- 
pointed Southern rep- 
resentative for Man- 
ton-Gaulin Mfg. Co. 
ot Everett; Mass., man- 
ufacturer of homogen- 
izers for preparation 
of starch size in tex- 
tile plants. Mr. Ever- 
ett has had many years 
experience in the textile field and previously 
represented Corn Products Sales Co. He is 
making headquarters at McDaniel Heights 
Apartments, Greenville, S$. C. and will 
cover the entire South in a sales and ad- 
visory capacity, 


Frank H. Leslie of New York has been 
clected president of .Clinchfield. Mfg.. Go.., 
Marion, N. C.. succeeding the late W. Les- 
ter Morris. Mr. Leslie, a general partner in 
Leslie & Co., selling agency, has been a 
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vice-president of Clinchfield for a number 
of years. ...G. A. Morris kas been elected 
vice-president of Clinchfeld in addition to 
his duties as secretary and assistant treas- 
urer, and was named to replace his late 
brother as a director. 


Edmund R. Roper, for 
the past ten years con- 
3 nected with the Lyman 
= (S. C.) Division of 
| Pacific Mills, has be- 
come associated with 
- the Southern Division 
of Dexter Chemica! 
vy Corp. and will make 
| his headquarters in 
Greensboro, N. C., 
where he will operate under the direction 
of Leanard Slesinger, Southern manager for 
Dexter. Mr. Roper is a graduate of Clemson 
(S. C.) College, where he majored in tex- 
tile chemistry, acquiring a B.S. degree. 


Edward T. Taylor, secretary and assistant 
treasurer of North Carolina Finishing Co., 
Salisbury, N. C., is receiving congratula- 
tions on his recent marriage to Miss Eliza- 
beth Hardin, also of Salisbury. 


Dr. Edward Abrams, textile consultant of 
New York, has been appointed head of the 
textile section of ‘the Southern Research In- 
stitute, Birmingham, Ala. Under Dr. Ab- 
rams direction, the institute is planning an 
expanded service program for the textile in- 
dustry. 


Wilbert J. Carter, Raymond G. Emery 
and Joseph H. Sutherland have been ap- 
pointed executive vice-presidents of i Paes 
Stevens & Co., Inc. Mr. Carter is in charge 
of the company’s Carter manufacturing 
group with headquarters at Greensboro, N. 
C., Mr. Emery is chairman of the manufac- 
turing committee and executive officer of 
the group of mills with headquarters at 
Greenville, S. C., and Mr. Sutherland is in 
charge of the rayon sales division with head- 
quarters at New York. All are directors of 
the company. . . . R. Carter Henry has been 
appointed managér of Piedmont (S. C.) 
Mfg. Co. and Wallace Mfg. Co. at Jones- 
ville, S. C., subsidiaries of the Stevens firm, 
succeeding the late V. J. Lipscomb. 
Henry G. Rollins has been named manager 
of the Ragan spinning plant of tbe firm at 
Gastonia, N. C., in addition to his duties as 
manager of Stanley (N. C.) Mills Division 
and Cleveland Cloth Mills Division, Shelby, 
N.C. 


Max E. Binz, president of M. E. Binz 
Co., Ltd., has announced that he is planning 
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to retire from active work in the’ textile 
industry because of his health.. Mr. Binz 
will remain as president of the Binz com- 
pany for a few months and thereafter con- 
tinue in an advisory capacity as one of its 
directors. He has resigned as vice-president 
and director of Duplan Corp., of which the 
Binz firm is a subsidiary. Ralph Hood, 
who for a ‘number of years has acted as a 
consultant for textile companies in the Unit- 
ed States and Canada, has been appointed 
general manager of the Binz company. 


Harlan C. Pruett has resigned as plants 
manager for Burlington Mills Corp. in the 
High Point, N. C., area to become division 
manager of Textron Southern, Inc., with 
offices at Anderson, S. C. 


Edwin G. Speir, who is in charge of all 
gray cloth production in the United States 
and Canada for United Merchants & Man- 
ufacturers, Inc., is resigning from that posi- 
tion July 30. Mr. Speir joined the firm in 
1940 as manager of the Ashland Corp. at 
Jewett City, Conn. After three years he was 
transferred to. New York and given the re- 
sponsibility of all gray production which 
position he has since held except for two 
years’ duty in the Navy. 


Arthur E. Tousignant has been promoted 
from assistant general manager to general 
manager Of Spoftord Mills, Inc., Wilming- 
ton, N. C. 


Edward C. Horner, 
who has been assistant 
superintendent of Ster- 
ling Cotton Mills, Inc.., 
Franklinton, N. C.. 
has. resigned that po- 
sition to become su- 
perintendent of Enter- 
prise Mtg. Co. at Col- 
eridge, N. C. At En- 
terprise he succeeds 
W. D. Hannon, who is retiring. Mr. Hor- 
ner is immediate past chairman of the South- 
ern Textile Association’s Eastern Carolina 
Division. 


James L. Rye, general overseer of carding 
at the Porterdale, Ga., plant of Bibb Mfg. 
Co., last month completed his 55th year of 
active employment with the company. . . . 
John S. Turner, agent.for Bibb at Columbus, 
Ga., has rounded out 30 years of continuous 
work with the firm. 


F. W. Sell, formerly overseer of spinning 
and twisting for Imperial. Yarn..Mills .at 
Belmont, N. C., has joined American Yarn 
& Processing Co. as an overseer at the Nel- 
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son Plant, Whitnel, N. C... . J. E. Bin- 
ning, formerly superintendent of — textile 
manufacturing for the State of Iowa at Fort 
Madison, is now assistant to the superin- 
tendent at Nelson, . . . Archie B. Johnson, 
Jr., previously with Burlington Mills Corp. 
at St. Pauls, N. C., has been named assist- 
ant superintendent of the A.Y.P. Adrian 
Plant at Mt. Holly, N. C. 


E. M. DeVine of Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co., 
Cherryville, N. C., has been transferred from 
the No. 1 Plant to the No. 2 Plant as over- 
seer of carding and spinning. 


Donald Comer, chairman of the board of 
Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., is chair- 
man of a hospital fund campaign seeking to 
raise money for erection of a $750,000 Ne- 
gro hospital at Birmingham, Alla. 


Robert Barrett, a member of the faculty 
at Durham (N. C.) High School for the 
past four years, has been appointed train- 
ing director of Erwin Mills, Inc., Durham. 


D. M. Williams has joined Carolina 
Mills, Inc., in an executive capacity. Caro- 
lina Mills operates plants at Newton, Mai- 
den and Huntersville, N. C. Before joining 
Carolina, Mr. Williams was general mana- 
ger of Calvine Cotton Mills, Inc., and. Mar- 
shall Mfg. & Processing Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.,. subsidiaries of Leading Embroidery 
Co. of North Bergen, N. J. 


Giles E. Miller has been elected president | 


of Texas Textile Mills, Inc., Dallas, Tex., 
succeeding his father, Clarence R., who be- 
comes chairman of the board. Other new 
oficers are Bryan C. Miller, vice-chairman 
of the board; A. M. Scott, honorary vice- 
chairman of the board; and Connell R. Mil- 
ler, executive vice-president. 


Marion A. Prowell, for the past 13 years 
attached to the Atlanta, Ga., regional office 
of the National Labor Relations Board, has 
become associated with Frank A. Constangy 


of Atlanta in the practice of law. The Con- 
stangy firm specializes in representation of 
employers in labor relations matters and 
has represented many Southern textile con- 
cerns. 


William F. C. Ewing, formerly executive 
vice-president of Alexander Smith & Sons 
Carpet Co., has succeeded Frederick B. 
Klein, resigned, as president of the com- 
pany. Mr. Klein, who resigned because of 
ill health, continues as chairman of the 
board. Mr. Ewing has been associated with, 
the firm since 1921, when he joined the 
company as a salesman. 


Dr. Lars A. Welo, physicist in the Sou- 
thern Regional. Research Laboratory of the 
U. $. Department of Agriculture at New 
Orleans, La., has retired from government 
service. For the past five years Dr. Welo 
was engaged in. research on the physical 
properties of cotton. 


Fred W. Phillips of 
Greenville, C., for- 
merly with New York 
& New Jersey Lubri- 
cant Co., has joined 
the sales force of Ce- 
cul Jarrett: Co., 
Newton, N. C., pro- 
ducer and distributor 
of chemicals and sup- 
plies. 


William O. Fisher has been. appointed 
Canadian sales representative for Cromp- 
ton & Knowles Loom Works with head- 
quarters at Worcester, Mass. A graduate 
of Phillips Academy and Harvard, Mr. Fish- 
er served with the Army Corps. of Engi- 
neers during the war and joined the sales 
ofice of Crompton & Knowles at the end 
of the war. 


Cyrus M. Neuner of Barnesville, Ga., 
has been named manager of Aldora Mills, 
Barnesville subsidiary of General Tire & 
Rubber Co. of Akron, Ohio. Mr. Neuner 
was graduated from Georgia Tech in 1942 


THE CENTURY SPINDLE, first introduced by H & B American Machine Ce. at the American 
Textile Machinery Exhibition, received its name from J. Colby 
J. & P. Coats (R. 1.), Ime., and J. L. Huggins of Pisgah Mills at Brevard, N. C. The co-winners 
eof the contest shared the 8500 prize, and each has been awarded $250. At left, William A. 
Sipprell, Jr., president of H & B, presents a check to Mr. Lewis, and at right, William E. 
Conlon, manager of the H & B office at Charlotte, N. C., gives Mr. Huggins his. 


Prior te the show H & B decided that the spindle-naming contest would be open to all 
executives and employees of established spinning, throwing and weaving mills. A great many 
entries were dropped in the contest box at the company’s booths, but many more were mailed 
to the plant between the ending of the show and the clese of the contest May 30. 


Lewis, general manager of 
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with the B. S, degree in mechanical en- 
gineering. He succeeds L. E. Macomber who 
resigned recently on account of his health. 
... William Vecsey has been named super- 
intendent of General Tire & Rubber Co's. 
affiliated textile plant at Porto, Portugal. 
Mr. Vecsey has been connected with the 
firm for 17 years. 


Robert E. DeLapp, Jr., 


a a native of Reidsville. 
N. C.. and a recent 


graduate in textile 
manufacturing at 
North Carolina State 
College. has been add- 
ed to the technical 
staff of the textile sales 
diviston of Keever 
Starch Co. For the 
time being Mr. DeLapp is in the division 
office at Greenville, $. C. Eventually he will 
be assigned to field work on new Keever 
products. 


Charles S, Clegg, president and treasurer 
of Globe Mills Co., Mount Holly, N. C., 


has been appointed chairman. of a group 


which plans to establish a living memorial 
to the late Joseph H. Separk, pioneer textile 
industrialist of Gastonia: N. C., who died 
April 30. 


T. Lynwood Smith, personnel director for 
Adams-Millis Corp. and Highland Cotton 
Mills, High Point, N. C., has been elected 
president of the High Point Rotary Club. 
.. . 8, P. Stowe, Jr., assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer of Climax Spinning Co. 
and Majestic Mfg. Co. at Belmont, N. C., 
has been elected president of the Belmont 
Rotary Club. 


Robert B. Low, former president of Clar-. 
ence §. Brown & Co., has jotned Dan River 
Mills, Inc., to assist W. J. Fullerton, di- 
rector of fabric development and planning. 
Mr. Low was associated with Clarence S. 
Brown & Co., specialists in quality yarn 
dyed and novelty fabrics, for 25. years. His 
many years of experience in. the textile 
field have given him a wide background in 
merchandising of men’s, women’s and child- 
ren’s garment manufacturers, jobbers, whole- 
salers and retailers as well as a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of styling. 


John B. Trotter has been named by Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. as general branch mana- 
ger of its Southern sales district with head- 
quarters at Birmingham, Ala. A native ot 
Birmingham, -Mr. Trotter has been asso- 
ciated with the chemical industry since 1927. 
He has served as assistant branch manager 
in charge of Monsanto's Charlotte, N. C., 
office and as assistant general branch mana- 
ger at the Birmingham ofhce. 


William A. Jones, formerly assistant to 
the superintendent of the spinning depart- 
ment of American Enka Corp., Enka, N. C., 
has been appointed superintendent of the 
finishing department there. He succeeds 
Lawrence Hart, who has been transferred 
to the newly formed research department. 


W. A. Pridmore, formerly overseer of 
weaving, has been promoted to assistant 
superintendent at the Brookford (N. C.) 
Mills unit of A. D. Julliard & Co., Inc. 
Before joining Brookford Mr. Pridmore 
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was with Judson Mills at Greenville, S. C., 
and Greenwood (S. C.) Mills. . .. John W. 
Bunton, formerly with Greenwood Mills, is 
now the overseer of weaving at Brookford. 


Frederick C. King has been appointed 
technical representative of the synthetic f- 
bers department, Carbide & Carbon Chemi- 
cals Division, Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp. Prior to coming with Carbide, Mr. 
King was associated with Burlington Mills. 
He was previously connected with E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


David J. Richards, vice-president in 
charge of domestic sales at E. F. Houghton 
& Co., Philadelphia, has taken over the du- 


ties of the late George W. Pressell and will 


be vice-president in charge of sales and ad- 
vertising, both domestic and foreign. He 
has been with the firm for more than 30 
years. 


MILL! 


OBITUARIES 


W. Malcolm Brady, 53, well-known 
textile executive and a member of the board 
of directors of Burlington Mills Corp., died 
July 7 at Greenwich, Conn. He was one of 
the pioneers in the development and growth 
of the rayon textile industry in this country. 
He was affiliated with J. P. Stevens & Co. 
from 1924 to’1940, when he joined Bur- 
Mil as executive merchandising co-ordinator 
in charge of spun rayon fabrics. Under his 
leadership the firm’s spun rayon fabric oper- 
ation expanded in both manufacturing and 
merchandising. ‘Surviving are his widow, 
four children, a brother and a sister. 


Spencer L. Carter, 77, vice-president 
of Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., -died 
this month at Richmond, Va. Surviving are 
two daughters. 


Laurie C. Dickson, 64, Southern repre- 
sentative for the yarn division of Turner 
Halsey Co., died June 30 ut his home in 
Charlotte, N. C. For 12 years he was vice- 
president and treasurer of Stevens Yarn Co., 
with headquarters in Charlotte. Among sur- 
vivors are his widow and a son. 


Henry I. Harriman, 77, who during his 
career was actively associated in the man- 
agement of the old American Loom Co. and 
Stafford Co., died recently at Needham, 
Mass. Surviving are a son and a daughter. 


Valentine J. Lipscomb, superintendent 


and general manager of Piedmont (S. C.). 


Mfg. Co., a subsidiary of J. P. Stevens & 
Co., died June 21. He had been connected 
with Piedmont for 11 years, and prior to 
that was superintendent of Woodside Mills 
at Easley, S. C. Surviving are his wife, a 
son, and a sister, 
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CONSTRUCTION. NEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS, VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


BENNETTSVILLE, S. C-—A new plant for 
the manufacture of Venetian blind tape was 
dedicated at Bennettsville July 13 by Russell 
Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn. One feature 


of the opening ceremonies was an exhibit of 


scientific advances in narrow fabrics. Decor- 
ative tapes employing cotton, rayon, and Or- 
lon in new combinations and new construc- 
tions were shown for the first time. The 
South Carolina plant was built for the 
Russell company on a long-term lease with 
option to purchase by a group of 80 leading 
citizens interested in bringing new industries 
to Bennettsville. Of the mest modern con- 
struction, the plant will be the largest in 
the world designed and equipped exclu- 
sively for the production of Venetian blind 
tape. 


BELTON, $. C.—Daniel Construction Co, 
of Greenville, $.'C., and Birmingham, Ala., 
has been awarded contract for construction 
of a new $2,000,000 rayon weaving mill 
here for Peerless Mills. The 90,000 square 
foot plant will be windowless, air condition- 
ed, finished in glazed tile throughout, and 
equipped with the most modern fluorescent 
lighting of daylight intensity. Located on 
a 40-acre site near Belton, this new mill 
represents the company’s first venture in the 
South. The home office is in New York. 
and main plant in Pawtucket, R. I, A. C. 
Fine, president, and H. L. Fine, vice-presi- 
dent, owners of Peerless Mills, have recent- 
ly reviewed the site in Belton with members 
of the architectural firm of Lyles, Bissett, 
Carlisle and Wolff, and with members of 
the Daniel Construction Co. Work on this 
project is scheduled to start soon. 


WILLIAMSTON, S. C.—Construction will 
start here immediately on a $1,000,000 addi- 
tion to the Williamston print cloth mill, a 
unit of Textron Southern, Inc., ‘which al- 
ready has numerous other large plants in 
South Carolina. The expansion will increase 
the number of looms by more than 54 per 
cent and will add 27,840 square feet to the 
existing structures by filling in space be- 
tween two buildings. G. C. Cromer, general 
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manager and vice-president of Textron Sou- 
thern, said that the expansion also involved 
the installation of 11,808 more spindles. 
The additional 375 looms will bring the 
total in the plant to 1,059. He said the unit 
would manufacture print cloth. Daniel Con- 
struction Co. of Greenville has been award- 
ed the contract for the addition which will 
be air conditioned along the same lines as 
the existing plants. 


Rock S. C.—Rock Hill Printing 
& Finishing Co. recently purchased most 
of the mill village of Gold-Tex Fabrics 
Corp. The purchase included 19 houses on 
a site of about three or four acres. 


CoL_umBus, Ga. — Two floors of the 
$200,000 three-floor addition to Swift Mfg. 
Co. have been completed. Both will be used 
for storage. A third floor, scheduled for 
completion this year, will be used to cen- 
tralize production of non-cotton fabrics. A 
number of new looms, capable of weaving 
any product that can be woven, have been 
purchased. Cost of the machinery was not 
announced, 


ArcapiA, §. C.—Approximately 265 hou- 
ses in the village of Mayfair Mills have been 


offered for sale to employees. The houses 


recently have been repaired and underpinn- 


ed. 


STATESVILLE, N. C.—Abernethy Mills, 
Inc., has: been chartered by the state to en- 
gage in the textile manufacturing ‘business. 
Authorized capital stock $1,000,000, sub- 
scribed stock $100 by J. W. Abernethy of 
Newton, Frances Haitt of Winston-Salem, 
and Lura Rader of Hickory, N. C. 


CLover, S. C.—American Thread Co. is 
planning to sell the 220 houses in the Clo- 
ver mill villages to employees. 


ForK SHOALS, S$, C.—A two-year moder- 
nization program has transformed the Rie- 
gel Textile Corp. plant here into one of the 
most efficient cotton spinning plants in the 
South. The old L-shaped building is now 


a square, and has air changing machinery. 
Twenty-six new spinning frames have been 
added to the original 16, making a total 
of 11,592 spindles in operation. A new high- 
speed warper is in Operation, capable of 
putting 900 yards of yarn a minute on 
large beams. Plans are also being made for 
improvements in the mill village. 


KINGS MOUNTAIN, N. C.—Kings Moun- 
tain Narrow Fabrics, Inc., which produced 
electrical tape and» other narrow fabrics, 
was sold recently at public auction in Char- 
lotte, N. C., to Lambeth Rope Corp. of 
New Bedford, Mass., for $55,000. The 
plant has been closed since last Fall. The 
new owners plan to resume operations as 
soon as possible with an initial employment 
of about 100 persons. 


PENDLETON, S$. C.—A million-dollar ex- 
pansion program has been launched at Mill 
No. 4 of Excelsior Mills here which is ex- 
pected to approximately double the plant's 
worsted capacity. Included in the expan- 
sion move is consfruction of a new wing 
which will be about 300 feet long. 


THOMSON, GA.—-Daniel Construction Co. 
of Greenville, S. C., has been awarded the 
contract for construction of a new rayon 
weaving plant here for Deering, Milliken 
Co., Inc., to be known as Kingsley Mill. 
It will include about 90,000 square feet of 
floor space and will be of solid masonry con- 
struction. It is expected that about 500 
looms will be operated in the new plant 
which will offer employment to about 200 
persons, 


NEWNAN, GA, — Coweta Mills is ex- 
pected to be in operation next month in the 
production of rope, mop and ‘chenille yarns. 
Coweta Mills was organized recently by 
L. O. Hutchinson, J. O. Hutchinson and 
W. J. Estes, following purchase of the for- 
mer Brooks Spinning Mills. 


Fort. Mit, S. C.—Twelve Saco-Lowell 
double side combers and two lap winders are 
being installed in the local plant of Springs 
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This Tough 
FIBRE INSERT 


Does It! 


Designed especially 
for today’s high speed 
operating conditions, 
patented Super-Stroke 
Picker Sticks last three’ 


a times as long as ordi- 
nary sticks. Norris’ 


Ee ized fibre insert is 
Be Bs bonded under heat and 
et pressure and will never 
separate from the 
wood.+ This construc- 


shock resisting vulcan- 


at tion gives maximum 
resistance to splitting 
and warping. 


uper 
PICKER STICKS 


Available in styles and sizes 
for all looms. A. trial 
order will convince you of 


Super-Stroke superiority. 


NORRIS BROS. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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MILL NEWS— 


Cotton Mills. Installation of the new equip- 
ment is expected to be completed by Sept. 
l. 


$. C.—Plymouth Mfg. Co. has 
initiated a $100,000 improvement program 
for homes owned by the company. The pro- 
gram calls for installation of complete bath- 
rooms, and hot and cold water outlets in 
baths and kitchens. 


CAROLEEN, N. C.—AIll of the spinning 
equipment in Henrietta (N. C.) Mills and 
Caroleen plant of Henrietta has been _tre- 
placed. with new Saco-Lowell spinning 
equipment. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—-The new. addi- 
tron to the Du Pont nylon yarn plant was 
placed in operation late last month. The fa- 
cility is to be used as a pilot plant to prove 
and test the new manufacturing process 
known as continuous polymerization. 


ANNISTON, ALA.—Stickney Construction 
Co. of Gadsden, Ala., is. constructing a 
$34.765 addition at Classe Ribbon Works 
here. 


CHESNEE, S. C.—-Saco-Lowell Shops re- 
cently. completed the replacement of comb- 
ing and spinning equipment at Chesnee 


Mills. 


SPARTANBURG, C.-—An opinion an- 
nounced last month by the Fourth Court of 
Appeals at Asheville, N.°C.,° afhrmed an 
earlier decision of the District Court at 
Spartanburg in thte case of Ellis Weaving 
Mills, Inc., versus the Citizens and Sou- 
thern National Bank of Spartanburg. The 
case was a civil action by the plaintift-ap- 
pellant against the bank to recover $4,192.28 


Dependable 


Flow 
Control 


Manufacturers 
of water cooling equip- 


in your ment since 1929 


TEMPRITE 


WATER COOLERS 


TEXWOOD 


105 AUGUSTA ST. GREENVILLE, $. 


alleged to have been erroneously -paid by 
the bank in honoring certain checks deposit- 
ed to the plaintiff's credit. 


YorkK, S. C.—Stockholders of Neely Cot- 
ton Mills, Inc., were scheduled to have met 
July 17 to consider and act upon a resolu- 
tion of the board of directors recommending 
a dissolution of the corporation and liqui- 
dation of its affairs. The plant utilizes about 
6,000 ring spindles, 2,920 twister spindles 
and 48 cards in the manufacture of carded 
yarns. . 


CLover, S. C.—A. K. Adams of Atlanta, 
Ga., has been awarded the contract for con- 
struction of a building at the Hampton Yarn 
Division of American Thread Co. here. 
Cost of the structure was not stated. 


ROCKMART, GA. — Approximately 500 
Goodyear mill-owned houses in Rockmart 
and Cedartown, Ga. are to be put up for 
sale immediately with employees of . the 
two mills to be given the first opportunity 
to purchase the homes at reasonable prices, 
it has been announced by S. A. Steere, vice- 
president. Explaining the move Mr. Steere 
said: “The era of company-owned homes 
except in very small mill villages is now 
passing. Textile mill. workers have achieved 


economic. equality with workers in other 


lines of manufacturing where such housing 
practices were never followed or found 
necessary. Home ownership is one of the 
basic ideals and objectives of our American 
way of life.” 


LEXINGTON, N. C.—Employees at the 
Lexington rayon plant, a unit of Burlington 
Mills, June 23. celebrated two important 
plant events. The plant has achieved a safe- 
ty record of 3,000,000 man-hours worked 
without a disabling injury, and the new 
plant. refrigeration system has been placed 
into use. The Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Co. presented a new safety flag and safety 
plaque to the plant for its outstanding safety 
record. The Lexington plant had its fast 
lost-time injury on December 16, 1947 and 
had operated 911 consecutive days without 


a disabling injury when the safety goal 
of 3,000,000 man-hours was reached on’ 


June 15. Installation of the modern refri- 
geration system, believed to be one of the 
largest in tthe South, has. been completed 
and is now in full use. 


New York, N. Y.—Lowenstein & Sons, 
one of the nation’s largest cotton fabric 
producers, has obtained an option to pur- 
chase 50,000 shares of the common. stock 
of Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., drapery 
manufacturing concern. The option termin- 
ates Aug. 5. Powdrell & Alexander operates 
spinning, weaving and finishing plants at 
Danielson, Conn., and New Bedford, Mass.., 
as well as sewing plants in other parts of 
the country. | : 


Sylacauga, Ala—Avondale Mills and its 
“partnership with people’ program have 
produced a way of life that is hard to match 
elsewhere in America, according to H. G. 
Ogden in the July issue of Liberty Magazine. 
In an article entitled, “Where Labor and 
Management Work Together as a Team,” 
Mr. Ogden tells the story of how the 
Comer family's policies have helped create 
communities where people work together for 
the benefit of all. 
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EQUIPMENT — SUPPLIES — LITERATURE 


Allen Co. Changes Name, 
Becomes Allen Beam Co. 


R. Udell Thornton, owner of Allen Co.. 


New Bedford, Mass., announces that this 
company has changed its name to Allen 


Beam Co. The change was effective July 1. 
At the same time, coincidental with com- 
pletion of arrangements for transfer of ow- 
nership of the company, the following ap- 
pointments became effective: Lewis C. 
Briggs, III, president; Benjamin C. Miller, 
treasurer; directors, Mr. Briggs, Mr. Miller 
and Charles K. Beals. 

Mr. Briggs, a Harvard graduate, has for 


the past eight months been general manager 
of Allen Co. and received his textile train- 
ing as a student engineer tor three years 

under Howard White- 
Pepperell 
Mfg. Co., Biddeford, 
Me. Prior to his asso- 
ciation with Allen Co. 
he was for seven years 
foreign sales manager 
for Saco- Lowell 
Shops. Mr. Miller has 


for many years been 


head at 


with Allen Co. as pur 


chasing director and comptroller. Mr. Beals 


has been plant superintendent at Allen Co. 
since 1933, 

“The mew management,’ states Mr. 
Briggs, “contemplates no significant chan- 
ges, and will continue the policies and oper- 
ating methods which have built the Allen 
Co. to its preeminent position in the field 
of wooden warper and loom beams, adjusta- 
ble beam heads and allied products. Sales 
efforts will be intensified, under the direc- 
tion of James E. Oliver as sales manager, 
with the following representatives: Warren 
Johnson, New England; Carlton Oliver, 
North Carolina; Joseph Bowler, Jr., South 
Carolina and Georgia.” 


New Brown Spindle Oiler 
Embodies Many Features 


Brown Dynalube Co. of Charlotte, N. C. 
producer of the portable Brown battery-pow- 
ered lubricator, announce the development 
of a battery-powered spindle oiling machine 
for the textile industry. The spindle oiler 
is Said to be extremely practical and efh- 
cient and is adaptable to other. textile ma- 
chinery other than yarn preparatory units. 

W. Y. Brown, the inventor, worked in 
close co-operation with Minor R. Adams, 
superintendent of Parkdale Mill, Gastonia, 
N. C., and other textile men to develop the 
spindle oiler. The job of oiling spindles 
by the use of hand oilcups has always been 
considered one of the most tiresome and un- 
pleasant jobs in a textile plant. The new 
Brown Dynalube spindle oiler is said to 
change this to one of exceptional operator 
ease because he sits on a comfortable seat 
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fitting. 


provided on the body top and propels_him- 
self with his feet, oiling spindles with only 
a slight pressure of his thumb on the hand 
control lever. 

The spindle oiler is constructed of 12- 
gauge body steel, mounted on two eight- 
inch ball bearing semi-pneumatic rubber 
tires and two ball bearing swivel casters 
with neoprene tires. Height of the machine 
is 20 inches to the: reservoir cap, length 
24 inches, body width eight inches, hub- 
cap width, 14 inches. Standard length of 
the flexible hose is 26 inches but any length 
can be provided. The quick-acting hand con- 
trol can be equipped with a variety of no- 
drip nozzles for servicing any type oiler 


A six-volt automotive type battery sup- 
plies power to an electric pump that main- 
taines a constant, though adjustable oil pres- 
sure of three pounds per square inch or 
more, with a volume of one pint per minute 
or more of the heaviest spindle oil. The 
oil tank on the machine holds five gallons 
and the battery is said to need recharging 
only once a week with the plate-type recti- 
fier that is included in the oiler. The bat- 
tery charger operates from any 110-volt a.c. 
outlet, has its own drop cord, and will re- 
charge the battery overnight. Further infor- 
mation on the battery-powered spindle oiler 
may be had by writing the Brown Dynalube 
Co., P. O. Box 86, Charlotte, N. C. 


Develop New Kettle For 
Lab Or Small Batch Use 


A new versatile kettle for laboratory or 
small batch use has been announced by the 
Chaffee Design & Mfg. Co., East Aurora, 
N. Y., manufacturer of special machinery 


and equipment. This new kettle is com- 
pletely self-contained in an all steel table 
frame with built-in motors to drive scraper- 
agitator and pump for. re-circulating or re- 
moving contents. The elements of the batth 
are loaded into the thickly insulated kettle 
through a half cover which is held down 
by thumb screws when closed during the 
batch run. Thermostatically controlled gas 
heat operates up to 400-500°F. tempera- 
tures. The scraper-agitator in the kettle is 
driven and controlled by a variable speed 
motor, 

Under the table top is a pump that re- 
moves the contents from the bottom of one 
kettle through a flush valve at temperatures 
up to 500°F. The pump discharges the 
batch into a manifold and thén to open 
pans for slow cooling, or recirculates the 
batch back to the top of the kettle, or - 
through a strainer for cleaning or ‘grease 
working,’ or through a relief valve, or to 
other extra equipment such as a flaker, Such 
a wide choice of batch handling meets the 
unusual flexibility required in laboratory 
work. 

Ample space is provided on top of the 
table for additional laboratory. cooling 
equipment or other similar equipment that 
may be required for special handling of. bat- 
ches. Experimental runs in this kettle elim- 
inate the possible wasting of large quanti- 
ties of material and tying up large produc- 
tion facilities, the company claims. For com- 
plete information write Chaffee Design & 
Mfg. Co., East Aurora, N. Y. 


Two Chrome Colors Added 
To Hilton-Davis Line 


Two new chrome colors.of special in 
terest to woolen and worsted manufacturers 
have been added to the textile dyestuffs 
line of the Hilton-Davis Chemical Co. Di- 
vision of Sterling Drug, Inc:, Cincinnati, 
O, They are being marketed as Hidachrome 
Orange G Concentrated (Color Index Num- 
ber 40) and Hidachrome Yellow 2-G Con- 
centrated (Color Index Number 36) 


Glasco Dyehouse Truck 
Contains Safety Feature 


An interesting feature of a new stainless 
steel dyehouse truck is a convex floor that 
drains the drip to the sides, where openings 
allow it to fall into a gutter inside the walls 
of the truck, according to Glasco Equip- 
ment Co., Wait Street, Paterson, N. J. From 
this gutter the drip is carried to a central 
point under the truck where it is discharged 
well inside the perimeter of the bottom of 
the truck. The result is that drip does not 
fall on the feet of the truck operator. Wet 
feet from drip is a frequent cause of dis- 
comfort and an occupational risk, because 
it creates an unsanitary condition. To avoid 
this drippage workers stand clear of ordin- 
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ROTARY UNIONS are precision made 
to prevent leakage of gasses, liquids, 
or pressure wherever revolving shafts 
or drums must be heated or cooled. 


ROTARY UNIONS are simple to install 
fequire no complicated piping and 
brackets. They require practically no 
maintenance service. ROTARY UNIONS 
are so designed that stresses or strains 
cannot cause wear on vital parts. They 
far outlast. and outperform stuffing 
boxes, packing joints and ordinary 
connections. Low friction drag permits 
continuous high speeds with very low 
power consumption. 


1—Silver brazed construction 
2—Bellows of heavy Monel 
3—Graphite positive sealing 
4—Ball bearing radial thrust 
5—Shaft of special steel 


4 
i 
t 


Write for Catalog 500 
showing how to cut costs 


and maintain positive seals 


Direct Factory Representatives in Principal 
~ Cities in United States and Canada 


Perfecting Service 
Company 


332 Atando Avenue 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
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ary trucks and throw goods into the truck, 


| which often results in soiling or other dam- 


age to the fabrics. This fault has now been 
recognized for the first time in dyehouse 
truck. design. 


New Bradley Washfountains 
Now Have Metal Pedestals 


Bradley Washfountain Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., announces that all Bradley precast 
marble and stone washfountains now are 
available with metal pedestals. Because of 
their lighter weight the new pedestals af- 
ford an appreciable saving in freight costs 
and also are much easier to handle on the 
job. Convenience of installation and later 
maintenance are enhanced by the fact that 
the panels of the pedestals are easily remov- 
able, thus providing ready access to mechan- 


ism within. In addition, metal pedestals 


give the fountains a new streamlined, hand- 
some appearance and because they are en- 
tirely demountable make it possible to pack 
and ship a complete washfountain in a sin- 
gle crate. 


Sunray Lists Advantages Of 
New Safety Roving Truck 


Sunray Co. of Spartanburg, S. C., is call- 
ing the attention of the industry to its new 
Safety Roving Truck which is designed and 
built: with an inclinable slatted or roller 
type bottom, thus causing the contents to au- 
tomatically gravitate toward the operator's 
end, as well as automatically freeing itself 
of any trash through the slatted or roller 
type bottom (see illustration below). 

The truck is also equipped with a depres- 
sible end section at the operator's end which 


the company states keeps the operator from 


having to strain over a high end section in 
order to reach the contents on the bottom 
of the truck. This end section depresses eas- 
ily when the weight of thé operator de- 
presses against it, but also automatically re- 
sumes its original position as the operator's 
body weight is released. Patent is pending 
on this mew truck and Sunray Co. is the 
only licensed manufacturer. 


Chemical Items Described 
In New Columbia Booklet 


Products of Columbia, a new 26-page 
booklet, containing a clear, crisp, concise 
outline of the wide range of chemical pro- 
ducts for industry offered by the Columbia 
Chemical Division of the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., is now available, Thumb index- 
ed, the new booklet is an extensive revision 
of an earlier piece issued under the same 
title. New products have been incorporated, 
as well as a brief description of the nature 
and characteristics of all Columbia products. 
Included are typical uses of the various Co- 
lumbia chemicals and a listing of the types 
of containers employed in the distribution 
of each. Copies may be had upon request 
to the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia 
Chemical Division, Fifth Avenue at Belle- 
field, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


New Industrial Catalog 
Issued By Formica Co. 


The Formica Co., Cincinnati producer of 
laminated plastics, is releasing its new 16- 
page catalog on materials for industrial use. 
The catalog covers applications for elec- 
tronic, textile, automotive, aviation and 
chemical industries. A special feature is the 
1950 comparator chart, indicating | signifi- 
cant properties for each of more than 50 
standard grades. A section is also devoted 
to Pregwood, Formica’s impregnated and 
densified wood: product. Copies of the new 
catalog may be had upon request to Robert 
T. MacAllister, The Formica Co., 4613 
Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 32, Ohio. 


Catalog On Phillips 
Rotary Pressure Joints 


Of interest to the industry is a flew Cata- 
log available from the Phillips Rotary Joint 
& Valve Co., Inc., Hoboken, N. J., de- 
scribing the Phillips precision-made flexible 
rotary pressure joints. These units are said 
to be particularly efficient at high and low 
pressures and temperatures in transferring 
steam and all liquids, hot or cold, into and 
out of any machine or revolving drums or 
rollers. The firm states the new rotary 
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joints reduce operating costs to an amaz- 
ingly new low and increase operating efh- 
ciency by eliminating almost all mainten- 
ance. The swivel motion of. the Phillips 
joint, the firm states, has eliminated all dan- 
ger of rapid wear and maintenance costs 
by compensating for any misalignment by 
providing an angular movement in its con- 
struction. Equally important, it is pointed 
out, is valuable production time saved by 
unnecéssary machinery shutdowns. Being 
leak-proof it protects the operator by elim- 
inating any possibility of scalding or other 
burns while the liquid or steam being trans- 
ferred is in a ‘hot’ stage. 


New Pump For Convenient, 
Safe Transfer Of Acids 


Safe and convenient transter of acids and 
other liquids from stainless steel containers 
is now possible with the GS No. 17 pump, 
according to the. manufacturer, General 
Scientific Equipment Co.; 2700 West Hunt- 
ingdon Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Liquids 
flow smoothly and stop instantly, it 4S 
claimed, coming in contact only with the 
corrosion-resistant tube. 


The GS No, 17 pump is fitted with a 
safety valve for air line pressure and a hold 


down clamp to secure the pump into the | 


container, together with 25 feet 3/8 inch 
air hose with male or female coupling and 
chuck attached. Lead tubes are suitable for 
sulphuric, hydrochloric, hydrofluoric acids 
and many others. Saran plastic tubes are re- 
commended where the pump is to he used 
in nitric, muriatic, citric, phosphoric, acetic, 
bleaches, peroxide and others. These safe 
pumps are essential wherever acids and cor- 


rosive liquids are handled. . , in industry or 
laboratory. Nationally known chemicai 
manufacturers as well as many specialty 
establishments find them an inexpensive 
must for safety. 


Monobed Is 


Detailed In New Booklet 


A new 12-page illustrated booklet on 
‘“Amberlite Monobed - Deionization’’ offers 
a miniature textbook in readable form on 
the history, behavior, present performance 
and potential uses of the Monobed ton ex- 
change systems in the water-conditioning, 
chemical process and other industries. Re- 
actions of the various combinations of ex- 
changers are explained in text and equa- 
tions. The 8-4 x 11-inch booklet discusses 
operating costs, equipment costs, quality of 
product derived, rinse requirements and 
other properties as they apply to the com- 
plete or partial single-step removal of ion- 
ized solids from solution. A three-page sec- 
tion is devoted to design and operation of 
Monobed: equipment, and more than 80 
fields of possible applications are listed. A 
final table shows helpfully the nomencla- 
ture, chemical behavior and typical. uses of 
the six systems thus far developed and 
evaluated. The booklet is available on re- 
quest to the Resinous Products Division, 
Rohm & Haas Co., Washington Square, 


Listed In Fafnir Catalog 


Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, Conn.. 
has made available to the industry its new 
catalog listing many of the special ball bear- 
ing units developed by the company for 
the textile industry. The catalog is arrang- 
ed to show bearing units used in each of 
the various phases of the textile industry in 
operation—opening, carding, spinning and 
twisting, finishing, weaving, synthetic fiber 
processing, etc. Dimensions and unit num- 
bers are shown for ease in specifying and 
ordering. 


Baxter Making Jacquard 
Cards At New S. C. Plant 


A modern plant for the manufacture of 
Jacquard cards for use in the fine uphol- 
stery, drapery and woven goods trade has 
been established in Cherokee County, South 


WESTINGHOUSE TO BUILD NEW SOUTHERN PLANT—Sketched above 


is the new building 
which will be operated by the Westinghouse Electric Corp. manufacturing and repair depart- 
ment at Birmingham, Ala. Ii will provide extensive overhaul and repair facilities te serve 
customers in all parts of Alabama. 
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Gets Around 
Gracetully 


Excel No. 1400 
Comber Lap Truck 


The No. 1400 is streamlined 
to carry 9 to 12 Comber 
Laps with a minimum of 
effort. 


Construction: 
Heavy duty black iron 


Securely welded 
throughout 


e % inch cold rolled rods 
provide ample strength 
to carry heavy loads 


Finish 


@ Painted deck gray 


The No. 1400 Comber Lap 
Truck is exceptionally safe 
and efficient 


Representatives: 


Mr. N. W. Eurey_._.. Lincolnton, N. C. 
Mr. Paul Eurey...._..Lincolnton, N. C. 
Industrial Suppliers, Inc. 
La Grange, Ga. 
H. E. Linderson 
Box 505, Providence, R. I. 
Mr. Theodore Huston 
2601 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Seabrook Transmission Co. 
Anderson, 8. C. 


Textile Supply Co. 


"Excel Trucks Excel” 


LINCOLNTON, NORTH CAROLINA 
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WITH BTM | 
SUPER HARDENED 


SPRING SHAFT WORM 
AND WORM WHEEL 


You can stop worrying about 
breakage when you install the 
hardened steel, accurately-ma- 
chined Bahan Cloth Roll Spring 
Shaft Worm and Worm Wheel. 
Developed for absolutely depend- 
able service at the request of the 
mills themselves, Bahan guaran- 
tees these units forever against 
breakage or wearing out. Sold 
only in sets. 


BAHAN 


TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


GREENVILLE,S.C. 
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Carolina, by the Baxter Paper Corp. of New 
York. Mailing address of the new plant is 
nearby Grover, N. C. Irving S. Baxter, 
president, states that the South Carolina 
plant should serve as an attraction for. any 
Jacquard weaving manufacturer contem- 
plating building in the South “because the 
Jacquard weaving mill requires 
close contact and prompt service for the 
supply of Jacquard cards.’ The new plant 
employs about 40 persons. 


Bulletin Lists Features 
Of New De Laval Pump 


Currently available to the industry from 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. is the firm's 
bulletin No. L313A-B describing the new 
De Laval A313A IMO rotary pump. The 
new pump is a general service screw-type 
rotary pump designed for pumping petro- 
leum products, and other iight or viscous 
fluids as required for rotary and steam 
atomizing oil burners, oil uansfer,. bubrica- 
tion, hydraulic systems and similar services 
Capacities of 85 gpm. . . pressures to 150 
psi. The bulletin contains a cross-section 
drawing, description of the I.M.O. pump- 
ing principle, viscosity tables, dimension 
drawings and table of standard N.E.M.A 
motor frame sizes. Main features of the 
pump include: (1) Pulsation free flow. (2) 
Pump can be mounted in any position and 
driven by direct connected shaft, V-belt or 
chain. (3) Mechanical. shaft seals. (4) Pre- 


lubricated bearings. (5) Optional types of © 


mountings. For further information write 
Advertising -Department, De Laval Steam 
Turbine Co., Trenton 2, N. J. 


All Atwood Departments 
Now At Cranston, R. I. 


This month the repair parts department 
of the Universal Winding Co. Atwood Divi- 
sion was moved to the company’s main office 
in Cranston, R. I. All Atwood: Division 
offices now are located at the main office. 
Correspondence should be addressed to P. 


QO. Box 1605, Providence, R. I. 


Hydraulic Tailgate Loader 
Offered For Pickup Trucks 


hydraulically-powered tailgate loader 
for pickup trucks, called the Lift-O-Matic, 
has been developed by the National Lift 
Co., Waukesha, Wis., subsidiary of Gar 
Wood Industries, Inc., Wayne, Mich. 
The Lift-O-Matic -can easily be installed on 
most pickup trucks. Its lifting capacity is 
1,000 pounds. The hydraulic power is pro- 
vided by a fan-belt driven bydraulic pump 
with its own self-contained clutch. The 
pump operates only when lifting power is 
needed. One handy control, installed on the 
Lift-O-Matic, is used for either raising, hold- 
ing or lowering the tailgate. The operator 
can operate the unit while riding up or 
down with the load. 

The Lift-O-Matic is all steel and sturdily 


constructed. When it is not being used to 


load or unload the truck, it can be level- 
locked at the truck body. floor. level, or. it 
can be swung up and securly locked, acting 


as a regular tailgate, the company states. 
A safety by-pass valve in the hydraulic pump 
prevents overloading and endangering the 
hydraulic system. The new device speeds up 
loading and unloading pickup trucks—enab- 
les one man to handle all the loading and 
delivering. It helps prevent damage to. hea- 
vy merchandise that presents difficult load- 
ing and unloading problems even with two 
or more men on the job. It increases the 
eficiency of drivers by eliminating the 
tough, back-breaking duties, the company 
states, and increases sales by allowing a 
higher caliber driver to make more _ pick- 
ups and deliveries. Prices and additional 
information are available by writing Na- 
tional Lift Co., Dept. 2132, 225 Madison 
Street, Waukesha, Wis. 


HAVE YOU MOVED? 


‘If you put off notifying us of your 
change in address it is possible that 
you will miss two copies of TEX- 
TILE BULLETIN. 


Use the form below to tell us when 
you move or plan to move. 


“ 


Please PRINT address on envelope 
as TEXTILE BULLETIN has been 
reaching: you. 


Now give us the new address 


Circulation Department 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 
P. O. Box 1225 
Charlotte 1, No. Car. 
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Du Pont Experimenting With Fiber V 


The Du Pont Co. is evaluating a new synthetic textile 
fiber on an experimental scale. Limited quantities of window 


curtains, blouses, sport shirts, sewing thread, and Summer 


suitings made from this new product, known tentatively as 
Fiber V, are currently being tested to determine the com- 
mercial possibilities of the new fiber in consumer products. 
In the industrial field, evaluation is also being made in fire 
hose, V-belts and other applications. 

Technically, the material is a condensation. polymer ob- 
tained from ethylene glycol and terephthalic acid. It is not 
chemically related to nylon. Quantities of both continuous 
filament yarn and staple required for development work are 
being made in an experimental operation at the Seaford, 
Del., plant of the nylon division. 

Like nylon and Orlon acrylic fiber, Fiber V appears to 
offer many properties which the company said are potentially 
outstanding contributions to the textile industry. It has high 
tensile strength and high resistance to stretching—both wet 
and dry. It has good tesistance to degradation by chemical 
bleaches and to abrasion. Most of the fiber’s properties are 
equally good under wet or dry conditions. Fabrics made 


from Fiber V have excellent resilience and resistance to. 


wrinkling, launder easily, dry quickly, and can be heat set. 
A wide range of filament deniers is possible. The fiber has 
good electrical insulation properties and is not weakened by 
fungus, mold or mildew. 

The fiber first was developed in England where | it bears 
the trade-mark Terylene. United States rights to manufac- 
ture the patented fiber were acquired by the Du Pont Co. 
in 1946, Extensive development work by Du Pont, since 


this acquisition, has been on a purely experimental basis 
and no decision has yet been made to produce the fiber 
commercially. 


Patent Granted On Warp Dye Beam 


Among recent patents granted to Carolinians, according 
to Paul B. Eaton, is Patent No. 2,505,498, issued to Homer 
V. Lang of Charlotte, N. C. for a warp dye beam. This 
invention provides a warp dyeing beam for dyeing warp 
yarns having a perforated cylinder and head members with 
the head members having cast integral therewith annular rim 
portions projecting toward each other and over which the 
ends of the perforated cylinder are adapted to fit. Supporting 
members are provided for strengthening and supporting the 
rims and these rims are grooved peripherally down to the 
supporting members to thus allow a free flow of the treating 
fluid through the rims and through the perforations in the 
ends of the cylinders. 


Gules Advertising Gets Top Award 


The ad series “‘Calco Dyelines,” running currently in trade 
publications to the textile industries, recently received the 
Premier Award for Business Paper Campaign, Product Ad- 
vertising in Industrial Publications. The entry was submitted 
by Calco’s agency, Hazard Advertising Co., in the annual 
creative awards competition of the National Advertising 
Agency Network. The award was presented at the 19th 
annual conference of this association, held at the Seigniory 
Club, Montebello, Que. 

Receipt of the award indicated advertising of real merit, 
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A SAVING ON 
x SPINDLE OILING COSTS! 


THE BROWN DYNALUBE SPINDLE OILER 


JOB-PROVED that it saves up to 66% of the cost of oiling 
spindles. Eliminates ‘‘oil can fatigue’ and continuous oil 
can refilling. Tank holds 5 gallons. Oil spindles with slight 
pressure on quick-acting no-drip control. Adjustable pres- 
sure and volume. Easily adaptable to other types of oiling. 


6 volt Battery Power eliminates trailing wires or hoses. 


We GUARANTEE* you can oil more spindles in less time 


at less cost with the Brown Dynalube Spindle Oiler, than 
with your old method OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 


WIRE OR WRITE FOR COM- 


PLETE INFORMATION, 
DEMONSTRATION 


FREE 


CODDINGTON BLDG. 
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BROWN DYNALUBE COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Greenville, S. C., Office: 408 Masonic Temple, Frank Chamberlain, Mgr. 
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BIBERSTEIN & BOWLES, INC. 


TEXTILE ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
CHARLOTTE 4, ©. Phone 2-5111 


SIZING PENETRANTS 
SOFTENERS ALKALIES 


SHUTTLE DRESSING 
“TWIST-SETTER” MACHINES 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS 
RICE STREET 


® Henry G. Elrod 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHER 


Keep a photographic record of your 
exhibit at the Southern Textile 
Exposition 


534 S. Main St. Phone 3-4076 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


J E. SIRBINE CO. 


GREENVILLE « SOUTH CAROLINA 


¢ 


TEXTILE MILLS - RAYON PLANTS + KNITTING MILLS + DYE HOUSES 
BLEACHERIES + STEAM UTILIZATION - STEAM POWER PLANTS 
WATER + WASTE DISPOSAL + APPRAISALS + PLANS + REPORTS 


EVERY LOOM FIXER NEEDS THIS BOOK 


ERECTING, OVERHAULING and FIXING LOOMS—By 
Frank D. Herring—The popular series of articles, which 
appeared in Textile Bulletin for over a year, are now 
available in a single handy volume. 


Cloth Bound—Profusely Illustrated—Price $1.25 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P, O. Box 1225 Chariotte, N. C. 
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since there were over 275 entries by concerns of national 
prominence. The panel of judges selected to judge this year’s 
entries were outstanding authorities in the fields of ad- 
vertising, market research and sales promotion. ‘‘Calco Dye- 
lines”’ was adopted two years ago by Calco after careful stu- 
dy of sales problems, markets and products sold by the com- 


_ pany to the market. After the series had appeared eight 


months, an opinion survey was conducted by the advertising 
department. Questionnaires were mailed to the entire textile 
industry comprising a mailing list of about 3,500 names. 
The returns amounted to 37 per cent, which is high and 
indicated that the service was proving very effective as a 
medium for promoting the sale of Calco dyestuffs. 

“Receiving the number one award in this national con- 
test of more than 275 entries,’ E. K. Hunt, Calco advertis- 
ing manager, stated, “‘confirms the effectiveness of the ap- 
proach adopted for this ad series.” 


Spinning Frame Patents Are Granted 


Among recent patents granted in the textile field, accord- 
ing to Paul B. Eaton, are the following: 


Patent No. 2,496,464 has been issued to Fred G. Parott — 


and Clarence M. Gentry, both of Gastonia, N. C., relating 
to a tape cylinder mounting. The object of this invention 
is to provide means whereby any one of the longitudinally 
extending cylinders of a spinning frame may be removed 
independently of the other cylinders and wheieby the bear- 
ing blocks disposed between the proximate ends of any two 


of the cylinders may be removed or replaced as desired 


without the necessity of removing the associated cylinders 


from the machine. 


Patent No. 2,499,075 has been issued to Elvin B. Robin- 
son of Gastonia, N. C., and Jack C. Costner of Bessemer 
City, assignors of one third to Arnold W. Kincaid of Kings 
Mountain, N. C. This invention relates to a spindle and 
bolster and lubrication means therefor, and calls for an im- 
proved spindle and bolster whereby automatic lubrication 
and circulation of the lubricant therein will be provided in 
which the weight will be taken off the lower tip of the 
spindle which heretofore has usually rested on a bearing. 
Heretofore, due to the rapid rotation of the spindle and 
lack of lubrication, the lower end of the spindle has usually 
worn out very rapidly, thus requiring frequent replacement 
and this invention overcomes this fault. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., was owned by 
118,732 stockholders as of June 30, 1950. 


AIR CONDITIONING 
HEATING 
HUMIDIFYING 


and Contractors 
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high-tenacity yarn, 


Rayon Shipments Maintain High Rate 


Shipments of rayon yarn and staple to domestic con- 
sumers on a preliminary basis totaled 103,100,000 pounds 
in June, a one per cent increase over May and three per cent 
below the record March, 1950, figure, according to Rayon 
Organon, statistical bulletin of the Textile Economics Bur- 


eau, Inc. This figure was attained despite a strike at one pro- 


ducing plant. Shipments in the first half of 1950 at 601,- 
500,000 pounds exceeded those of the corresponding period 
in 1949 by 46 per cent. If shipments continue at a similar 
rate for the balance of the year, they will exceed the peak 
year of 1948 by more than 11 per cent. 

Rayon filament yarh shipments in June aggregating 78,- 
400,000 pounds were two per cent above the previous 
month. Viscose-+-cupra textile yarn shipments totaled 27,- 
000,000 pounds, a gain of six per cent over May; viscose 
24,600,000 pounds, up one-half per 
cent; and acetate yarn, 26,800,000 pounds, unchanged from 
May. 

Shipments of rayon staple plus tow in June totaled 24,- 
700,000 pounds, a decline of three per cent from the May 
level. Rayon staple shipments were made up of 15,300,000 
pounds of viscose and 9,400, 000 pounds of acetate fiber. 
In the first six months of the year, staple shipments totaling 
145,500,000 pounds showed an increase of 123 per cent 
over the corresponding period of 1949. 

Rayon stocks in the hands of producers at the end of 
June amounted to 20,000,000 pounds, which compares with 
21,100,000 pounds held at the end of May. End-of-June 
stocks were made up of 8,800,000 pounds of viscose+-cu- 
pra yarn, 5,200,000 pounds of acetate yarn, and 6,000,000 
pounds of rayon staple plus tow. 

A tally by the Organon of rayon staple imports during 
the month of May reveals that a record-breaking 7,973,000 
pounds were shipped here. This brings the five-month im- 
ports to 28,669,000 pounds, a peak figure for the period. 
Five months’ imports in 1950 compare with 15,783,000 
pounds in the corresponding period of 1948 and 6,756,000 
pounds in the first five months of 1949. The principal coun- 
tries supplying staple to date in 1950 in order of their im- 
portance were France, the United Kingdom, Belgium, Nor- 
way, Switzerland, and the Netherlands. Other substantial 
suppliers included Austria, Cuba, Germany, Japan, Norway 
and Sweden, the Organon points out. Imports of rayon fila- 
ment yarn into the United States continue nominal. During 
May they totaled only 89,000 pounds and for the first five 
months of 1950, the total was 320,000 pounds. 

An analysis by the Organon of rayon and related broad 


PEGGED and GLUED BRISTLES Stay Put! 


LONGER LIFE—Spiral card brushes, refilled the Gastonia way, last 
from 10 to 15 years, compared with 2 or 3 years when staples are 
used—for STAPLES WILL NOT STAY PUT IN SOFT WOOD. Gastonia 
first dips the bristles and fiber in glue, then they are permanently 
pegged in. 

BETTER FINISH—To prevent lint from collecting on rolls, Gastonia 
paints them with high-grade bobbin enamel, which dries to a hard, 
glossy finish. Brushes can be refilled and returned in two days. Freight 
_ is paid one way. 


J. T. HARRELL, PRES. AND MGR. 


GASTONIA BRUSH COMPANY 


Phone 1708 GASTONIA, WN. C. 


HOUGHTON TOP COMPANY 


Dealers in Wool Tops of All Grades 
ane | 


Suitable for 


OUGHTON 


TOP COMPANY 


253 Summer St. | 3 

BOSTON, MASS. | 

Write or Phone Our Sou. Representative 
JAMES E. TAYLOR & CO. 


| Telephone 3-3692 Long Distance 936 


. Liberty Life Bidg. Charlotte, N. C. 


Use 
Textile Bulletin Want Ads 


wet 


4, 
OR 
SYERY TEXTILE APPLICE 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


WILKIN & MATTHEWS 


Wil-Mat Textile Casters 
Throwing Bobbins Drop Wires 
Steel Shelving, Ofice and Shop Equipment 


831 N. Tryon St. P. O. Box 1872 
Charlotte 3, North Carolina 
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PROCESSING AGEn> 
<4 
T == 
= ST REDyp. 
RALPH E. LOPER GO. 
105 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SELLING AGENTS 


For Southern Cotton Goods 


CURRAN & BARRY 


20 years experience repairing 


RAYEIELD-STEWART, 


Plant and Office 


BRADLEY FLYER & REPAIR CO. 


Flyers, Cap Bars, Twister Racks 


Textile Spindle Repair Specialists 


1314 West Second Ave. Phone 5-1692 Gastonia, N. C. 


ROAD D DISTRIBUTI 
N THE PRINCIPA\ 


REIGN 
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ERICAN AND 


woven fabric production in the first quarter of 1950 indi- 
cates that, out of a total record-breaking 640,981,000 linear 
yards produced in the quarter, 593,731,000 yards were 
rayon and the balance was nylon, silk, glass, and other types 
of fabrics. Aside from the rayon increase which was siz- 
able, the next most important growth. was in all-nylon and 
part-nylon fabrics. According to Bureau of Census reports, 
nylon consumption by the broad woven industry totaled 
4,715,000 pounds in the first quarter, ‘which would mean 
an annual rate of about 19,000,000 pounds. Cloth of 100 
per cent nylon produced in the period amounted to 26,- 
330,000 linear yards, which compares with 27,601,000 
yards in the fourth quarter of 1949 and 14,320,000 yards 
in the first quarter of 1949. Production of silk in the quarter 
was. 5,136,000 yards as against 4,024,000 yards in the 
fourth quarter of 1949 and 4,853,000 yards in the first quar- 
ter of 1949. 

Of a total of 96,000,000 sands of tire cord and fabric 
produced in the first quarter, 73,000,000 pounds or 76 per 
cent was rayon and nylon cord and fabric. This compares 
with a total of 113,000,000 pounds in the first quarter of 
1949 when 69,000,000 pounds or 61 per cent was rayon 
and nylon. According to market reports, the consumption 
of rayon in the manufacture of tires is limited only by the 
supply available from producers, the Organon points out. 


Complete Cotton Mechanization In Offing 


_ Attainment of a major goal in the history of cotton’s 
progress—fully mechanized production, processing, and 
handling of cotton, thus lowering its cost and gaining for 
it a greater competitive advantage—loomed nearer to.several 
hundred delegates attending the fourth annual Beltwide 
Cotton Mechanization Conference. 

The group, meeting at Greenville and Stoneville, Miss., 
July 13-15, saw machines rumble into the cotton field at 
the Delta Branch Experiment Station—high-speed land 
preparation and cultivating equipment, sprayers for insecti- 
cides and defoliants, and other apparatus—to accomplish in 
a few minutes operations that a few years ago required many 
hours of labor. Available for inspection also were latest 


“models of all mechanical cotton pickers in commercial sae 


duction. 


In tours of the Delta Besitich Station, U. S. Fiber ae 
tory, U. S. Cotton Ginning Laboratory, the Delta farming 


area, and plantation farm shop, delegates gained a new in- 


sight into how research and its applications are solving such 
problems as growing and processing fiber better adapted to 


the needs of. cotton’s customers. 


Economists on the three-day program emphasized the 
necessity for mechanization if the American cotton industry 
is to be continued on a profitable basis. They detailed, too, 
the rapid progress in the past ten years in adaptation of 


J.P. STEVENS &C0.,Inc. 
fabrics for diversified uses 


1410 BROADWAY | 44 LEONARD STREET | 
NEW YORK 
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machines to cotton farming, and held out hope for even| 
more accelerated advancement in the future, as better equip- 
ment is developed, financing difficulties are solved, and find- 
ings of researchers become a practical reality. 

Visualizing a more prosperous economy as the Cotton 
Belt grasps its opportunities, representatives of the petro: | 
leum, fertilizer, and chemical industries, and of banking and 
credit, re-affirmed their faith in cotton. They took part in 
the panel, “Our Stake in Cotton's Future.” 

How weeds and grass in cotton are being controlled both | 
with machines and by use of chemicals, how insecticides | 
and defoliants now are being applied to cotten more effec- | 
tively and economically, and how modern gins are keeping 
pace with mechanized production, was brought out on an- | 
other panel—'Mechanization and Associated Technolo-| 
gies. 

The cotton industry is facing cotton’s future realistically, a 
Delta cotton planter told conferees on the final day of the 
program. This point was emphasized further in the panel, 
“What to Do About It.” Panel speakers told how all agen- 
cies are joining in the effort to bring more economy and 
efficiency into every phase of the cotton cycle. Included in 
the final discussion were representatives of U.S.D.A. bur- 
eaus, experiment stations and extension services, the farm 
equipment industry, and cotton manufacturers... 

The conference was sponsored by the National Cotton 
Council. Co-operating were land grant colleges, the Farm 
Equipment Institute, U. S. Department of Agriculture, voca- 


tional agriculture, and farm organizations. Hosts were} 


Mississippi State College, Delta Council, cotton and allied 
industry organizations. 


Many Visit Memphis Cotton Testing Lab 


During a recent three-month period over 150 individuals 
visited the Memphis, Tenn., cotton testing laboratory of 
the United States Testing Co., Inc., according to an an- 
nouncement from the firm. Techniques and equipment 
used in conducting strength, length uniformity, fineness 
and maturity tests on cotton were observed by the visitors, 
and each expressed a keen interest. 

While most of the visitors were from the Memphis area 
or from Southern cotton mills, there were visitors from 15 
cotton states and six foreign countries. 

Cotton men were particularly interested in viewing cot- 
ton fibers of various growths under the microscope to study 
surface characteristics of the fibers. 

It is estimated that there have been over 300 visitors to 
the Memphis laboratory since it was established last Sep- 
tember. 


J. W. Valentine Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 


+ 


Southern Representative 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD 


Wachovia Bank & Trust Co. Bldg. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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processors. . 


The speedy action of Laurel's new synthetic penetrants 
and detergents has won the approval of leading textile 
. , their unusual penetrating and scouring 


qualities produce efficient results even in hard water. 


Landis Spin-Master 


_ and cost, but it produces more 


| 
LAUREL DIOTRENE T j| SUPERGEL RS 
—excellent penetrant , —good scour used alone 
and softener. Recom- or in combination with 
mended as a wetting |! alkalies. Fine disper- 
agent . . . may be aid | sant, fast penetrant as 
in finishing bath as 1 well. Recommended for 
softener. {| scouring cotton and 

| synthetic fibers. 
SUPERTERGE L Send today for trial order of 


these versatile Laurel Syn- 
thetic Detergents. 


Textile Soaps, Oils, Finishes 


—efficient penetrant and 
dispersant. Stable in 
lime or acids. Satisfac- 
tory in hard water. 
May be used for scour- 
ing cotton goods and 
as aid in level dyeing 
all types of colors. Has 
outstanding absorbent 
and rewetting qualities. 


SOAP 
MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


Established 1909 
| Win. Reriolels 
2607. Tioga St. Phila. 34, Pa 
WAREHOUSES: 
Paterson, N.J.¢ Charlotte, N.C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


ids 
Laurel Processing Ai 
Learel Hydrosol 
Laurel Hosiery Finishes 
Laurel Textile Oils 


2.2% 

Power Saving” 

100 to 150 RPM Increase in Spindle Speed” 


=z 


Spinning and Twister Tape.. . 


... is the equal of any stand- 
ard herringbone tape in ten- 
sile strength, stretch factor 


yarn with less power con- 
sumption. 


*Representative test on Esterline- 
Angus Recording Watt Meter 
and Stroboscope. 


Write for full details or trial order. 


Oliver D. Landis, Inc. 
718 Queens Road, Charlotte 7, N. C. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


MACHINERY IN STOCK 


i—No, 12 Lattice Opener with No. 11 Saco-Lowell Condenser. 
1—24” Whitin Waste Hopper, 1941 model, equipped with sargent combs. 


1—38%”" F-5 Saco-Lowell Hopper. 


3—Saco-Lowell Vertical Openers, gallow drives. 


i—No. 7 Sturtevant Fan, ball bearings. 


100M—-8” quills, brass bushed, brass tipped, fits medium Whitin Spindle. 


Partial listing—Let us know your needs ..... 


WILSON LEWITH MACHINERY CORP. 


Post Office Box 4100 
Charlotte 1, N. C,. 


Phone 4-2403 


Warehouse: Wilkinson Blvd. 
Behind Barbeque Lodge 


EATON & BELL 


Patent Attorneys 


12086 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
753 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


FOR SALE 


One Tolhurst 42” Extractor, Serial No. 
6297, R.P.M. 850, with G. E. Motor, 74% 
H: P. 


SOUTHERN FRANKLIN PROCESS CO. 
Greenville, 8. C. 


For These Lines of 
Textile Specialties 


“HERON” and Super- 
Superior Check Straps. 
“GBC” Sheepskins. 
NEUMANN Calfskins. 
NOONE’S Roller, Slash- 
er and Clearer Cloths. 
“GBC” Special Roller 
Cloths. 
HOLT’S Roller Glue. 
“GBC” Belt Cement 
BILTRITE Canvas Lug Straps. 
DAYTON “Thorobred” Loom Supplies. 
DAYTON V-Belts and Pulleys. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO. 


GREEENVILLE, S. C. 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 
and Strapping 


Telephone 3-8911 


FOR SALE 


Cotton Stocker, Lewis & Shepard, 2,000 
pounds capacity, three phase, 220 volts, 
Type C B R. Very good condition. 


WAYNE BONDED WAREHOUSE 
Goldsboro, N. C. 


WANTED 


Loom Fixers with experience on Model E 
and Model X Draper Looms. Also Weavers 
with experience on Denims and Coverts. 


Address 
TEXAS TEXTILE MILLS 
Box 301 MeKinney, Texas 


e If you want a new job, if you are seeking someone to fill 


a position, the classified advertising department of Textile 


Bulletin is ready to help. The classified section is read by both 


employees and employers. 


e Firms having textile mill equipment for sale also find 


Textile Bulletin classified advertisements valuable in establisk- 


ing business contacts. 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
FOR RIGHT MAN 


Interested in securing the service of a 
high type man experienced in the man- 
ufacturing of woolen yarns on wool- 
en system. All correspondence strictly 
confidential. 


Address “OPPORTUNITY” 
Care Textile Bulletin 
P. O. Box 1225 
Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Wanted—Position as superintendent of CP or KP 


Yarns. Can handle either one. Best of references. 
Can grade cotton also and look after office and cost 
department. Can come on short notice. Address 
“H. J.,"’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, 
Charlotte 1, N. C. 


LOOM 


a 


SPECIALISTS 


P. O. Box Largest Warehouse Stock In The South Phone 
1316 WE BUY, SELL OR TRADE USED TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES - 2-2721 


LEON KIMMEL MACHINERY COMPANY 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: NEW SPARTANBURG HIGHWAY — GREENVILLE, S. C. 


POSITION WANTED —yYoung man, 39 years of age, 


with 20 years’ experience in mill from sweeper to 
general overseer; I.C.S. experience on Nos. 4 to 
140; 6 years on one job, 40 to 140. Do all figuring 
and layouts: also payroll work. A-!I fixer and 
manager of help. Two years carding and spinning 
coarse yarns; one year on rayon: can furnish ref- 
erences. Married, with family. Will go anywhere 
if opportunity is right. Desires job as Superin- 
tendent Assistant or General Overseer Spinning. 
At present employed but want to change locality. 


Write “‘BSG.”’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box . 


1225, Charlotte 1, N. C 


- 


SUPERINTENDENT—Now employed combed cotton 


yarns. Age 39. Desires change: wants work in 
quality control or methods and standards depart- 
ment. Practical man, I.C.S. graduate, married, 
one child. Wants permanent location. Best of 
references.. Write ‘‘CJS,"’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED—Job as Second Hand in Card Room: 


frame fixer, card grinder, fix pickers. 43 years of 
age; sober; 20 years in card room. Now employed 
but for personal reasons desire a change. Write 
“WJA,”’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, 
Charlotte 1, N. C. 
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WANTED—Position as overseer of weaving and 


Slashing by successful and experienced textile 
graduate with 15 years’ actual experience on al) 
types of cottons and some rayon. Can produce 
high efficiency of quality production and perform 
any and all other duties incidental to well run 
job. Good loom man and manager of help. High- 
est character and Christian habits. Available for 
interview on short notice. Address ‘‘Weaver,’’ 
care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


RAYON 
TECHNOLOGY 


Prepared by the Textile Research Department 
of the American Viscose Corporation 


278 pages, 6 x 9, illustrated, $8.75 


Brings you modern technological 
methods and techniques for handling 
rayon on machinery originally de- 
signed to handle natural fibers, as 
well as on newly developed equip- 
ment. It shows mill men in all di- 
visions of the textile industry the most 
effective methods for processing 
rayon into yarn, greige goods, and 
finishing fabrics. Designed as a prac- 
tical guide by outstanding technicians 
in the field, this book emphasizes the 


every-day applications of the methods. 


described, stressing the HOW of 
rayon handling. 


Order from: 


TEXTILE BULLETIN. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


graduate: experienced on cotton and spun 
H, rayon, fancies, stripes, and print cloths. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: $3 per inch for bordered insertions; 
four cents per word for insertions without 
borders. Minimum charge: $1 per insertion. 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 
P. O. Box 1225 
Charlotte 1, N. C. 


FOR SALE 
Pinking and Sample-Cutting 
Machines 


All Sizes—Hand and 
Power 


POSITION WANTED as superintendent or 
overseer of weaving in large mill. Clemson 


Best of references. 
Cor. West and Cambridge Sts. 

Ayer, Mass. Address “Clemson,’’ care Textile Bulletin 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


FOR SALE 


2—Kitson Pickers, Single Process, 3 Beaters, Aldrich Hookup, Blending. 
Reserve. 


14——10x5 Saco-Lowell Intermediates, 84 Spindles each. 


10—Twisters, Fales & Jenks, 132 Spindles each, Tape Drive, 542” Gauge, 
Rings. 


2—-Twisters, Whitin, 240 Spindles each, Tape Drive, 344” Gauge, 214” 


Rings. 

1—Twister, Saco-Lowell, 192 Spindles, Tape Drive, 314” Gauge, 242” 
Rings.. | 

i—Twister, Saco-Lowell, 168 Spindles, Tape Drive, 4” Gauge, 2%” 
Rings. 

i—Cocker High Speed Warp Machine, 5444” Beam, 400 end Magazine 
Creel. 


4—Saco-Lowell Spinning Frames, 228 Spindles each, Tape Drive, 3%” 
Gauge, 174” Rings. 


3—Whitin Spinning Frames, 252 Spindles each, Roth Long Draft, 344” 
Gauge, 2” Rings, Motor Driven. 


4160 Spindles of Saco-Lowell Roth Long Draft Attachments for 3” Gauge 
Spinning. 


4160 Spindles of Saco-Lowell Roth Long Draft Attachments for 24%” 


Gauge Spinning. 


Textile Machinery and Equipment 


P. O. Bex 826 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Phone: Day 5-2265 
Night 5-4998 


840 N. Marietta 
Gastonia, N. C. 


a | 
| 


HANDY SUBSCRIPTION BLANK - - - - - 


Please enter my subscription to TEXTILE BULLETIN for 


—one year at $1.50 or 
three years at $3.00. 


(Check) 
SIGNED 
(NOTE: In some cases four to six weeks are re- POSITION 
quired in the processing of a new subscription FIRM 
before copies begin to reach you; please be . 
ADDRESS 
REMITTANCE ENCLOSED; SEND BILL. 


Please Send Money Order or Check as we cannot be responsible for cash. 


Mail to TEXTILE BULLETIN, P. ©. Box 1225, CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 


MEN WANTED—POSITIONS OPEN—We can place cotton rayon cloth mill supt., large plant; personnel manager; supt. rayon and cotton weaving, Draper 
and Crompton & Knowles looms; asst. supt. large cotton rayon mill; boss dyers; overseer cotton carding; overseer cotton spinning; chemists and 
chemical enngineers: screen printer (So. Am.): cotton cloth room overseer; overseer cotton-rayon weaving; overseer full fashioned hosiery finishing 
and shipping: second hands cotton-rayon weaving; young dyer to learn garment dyeing; plant engineer and master mechanics: salesman with 
chemical engineering degree and experience in selling to sell mechanical equipment; loom fixers. We invite correspondence (confidential) with exec- 
utives seeking positions and with employers seeking new personnel. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, INC. 
294 WASHINGTON STREET Phone: Liberty 2-6547 BOSTON 8, MASS. 


Over 50 years of confidential emploument service for men seeking positions and employers seeking men. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY for Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 
who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives are frequently in urgent need of in{ormation, 
service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers. 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO., 2601 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., General Offices: 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. Sou. 
Div.: W. 8. Huss, Megr., 603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Station “‘A,’’ Box 172, Atlanta, 
Ga. Special Reprs.: C. A. Carrell, 603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Station “‘A,”’ Box 
172, Atlanta, Ga.: W. G. Polley, 603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Station “‘A,’’ Box 172, 
Atlanta, Ga. Sales Reprs.: E. J. Nickerson, 603 Stewart Ave., S.W.; Station 
“A."' Box 172, Atlanta, Ga.; G. R. Easley, P. O. Box 1087, Greenville, 8. C.; 
M. M. Brown, P. O. Box 205, Charlotte, N. C.; S. F. Woodley, P. O. Box 2048, 
Greensboro, N. C.: R. D. Vilas, 136 N. Crest Road, Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. C. 
Camp, 2915 Chamberlayne Ave., Richmond, Va.; D. C. Jorgensen, P. O. Box 
516, Macon, Ga.: H. C. Sharpe, P. O. Box 2463, Orlando, Fla. New Orleans 
District: J. C. Brill, Mer., 860 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans 13, La. Sales 
Reprs.: J. R. LeMaster, 860 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans 13, La.; E. E. 
Drewry, P. O. Box 2426, Memphis, Tenn.; N. C. Brill, 815 Live Oak St., Hous- 
ton, Tex.; J. W. McLeod, 4716 St. Johns Drive, Dallas, Tex. Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Cc. J. Bruneel, Dist. Mgr., 401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. Baltimore, Md.: 
J. E. Tyler, Sales Repr., 1001 N. Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 


AIR ENGINEERING CO., 115 W. Catherine St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: 
E. J. Severs, C. H. White. 


ALLEN CO., THE, 156 River Rd., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: Carlton E. 
Oliver, 405 E. Worthington Ave., Charlotte, N. C., and Joseph Bowler, Jr., 50 
Rutherford St., Greenville, 8S. C. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Industrial Chemicals Div., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Sou. Office, Manufacturing Plant and Warehouse, 3333 Wilkin- 
son Blvd., Charlotte, N. C. Hugh Puckett, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Reprs.: John D. 
Hunter, Paul F. Haddock, R. S. Meade, @. M. Rhodes, Charlotte O._ce; Eugene 
J. Adams. P. O. Box 3228, South Highland Station, Birmingham, Ala.; Jack B. 
Button, 1409 Garland Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; C. B. Suttle, Jr., office, P. O. 
Box 4817. Atlanta. Ga.: A. R. Skelton, Jr., American Cyanamid Co., Mobile, 
Ala.; T. O. McDonald; office, P. O. Box 592, New Orleans, La 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N. 
C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP., 350 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Henry E. Kelly, Mer. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 5. C. J. V. Ashley, 
Dist. Mgr., Tel. Greenville 3-5302. 


ASHWORTH BREOS., INC., Fall River, Mass. Sou. Sales and Service Office and 
Repair Shop, 1201 S. Graham St., Charlotte, N. C., J. M. Reed, Sou. Mgr., 
T. F. Hart, Sales; Mfg. Plant, Sales Office and Repair Shop, Laurens Rd., 
Greenville, S. C., A. EB. Johnson, Jr., Mgr.: Sales Office and Repair Shop, 357 
Forrest Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., J. E. Seacord, Jr., Mgr.; Texas Repr.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATKINSON, HASERICK & CO., 211 Congress St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 1639 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 5-1640. Sou. Agt., 
FP. E. Bozeman. 


ATWOOD DIVISION, Universal Winding Co., P. O. Box 1605, Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Agent, Frederick Sails. 


BAHAN TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., Greenville, 5. C. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 Marshall St., Winston-Salem, N. C.; 886 Drewery 
St., Atlanta, Ga. 


BARBER-COLMAN OCO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT (U. 8S. Gutta Percha Paint Co.), Providence, R. I. 
Cc. L. Park, Sou. Dist. Mgr., 1640 N. Emory Rd., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; Thomas 
C. Roggenkamp, 118 Altondale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.;: L. EK. Palmer, P. O. Box 
1123, Spartanburg, S. C.; William M. Moore, 601 Pearl St., Lynchburg, Va.; 
Alfred G. Malone, P. O. Box 3763, Orlando, Fla.; P. R. Singletary, 3083 Pied- 
mont Rd., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


BEST & ©O., INC., EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Repr.: W. C. Hames. 185 
Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974; William J. Moore, 1 Pen- 
dieton St., Greenville, S. C., Phone Greenville 7646. 


BIBERSTEIN & BOWLES, INC., Charlotte 4, N. C. 


BOOTH CO., BENJAMIN, Allegheny Ave. and Janney Sts., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
Sou. Sales Agt.: Oliver D. Landis, Inc., 718 Queens Road, Charlotte 7, N. C. 


BORNE SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St., Elizabeth, N. J. 


Bou. Office, 


Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mgrs.: Willard E. 


Smith, Charlotte, N. C.; Chas. G. Eelley, Charlotte, N. C. Reprs.: John Fer- 
guson, LaGrange, Ga. 


BULLARD CLARK O©0O., THE, Chariotte, N. C., and Danielson. Conn. E. H. 
Jacobs Southern Division Plant, Warehouse and Office, Box 3096. South Bivd.., 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Exec., Edward Jacobs Bullard, Pres.. and C. W. Onsain., 
V.-Pres. and Gen. Mgr., both of Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Service Engineers: 8. B. 
Henderson, Box 133, Greer, 8S. C.; L. L. FProneberger, Jr., 307 Elmwood Drive, 
Greensboro, N. C.; Ralph M. Briggs, Jr:, 399 Lofton Rd., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Prank W. Beaver, Concord, N. C. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Plants: Chattanooga- 
Knoxville-Nashville. 
Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr., George S. McCarty, A. J. Kelly, J. A. Burkart, D. H. 
Gunther, T. A. Martin, O. G. Edwards, Roy Mann, Lawrence Newman, C. V. 
Day, Darden Newman, care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co.. Chattanooga. 
Tenn.; H. V. Wells, John T. Pigg, J. T. Hill, G. L. Vivrett, care of Burkart- 
Schier Chemical Co., Neshville, Tenn.;: Phil H. Swann, George Garner, L. W. 
Maddux, D. L. Fielden, care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.: 
James A. Brittain, 3526 Clif’ Rd., Birmingham, Ala.; W. C. McElroy, 34 
Sanders Ave., Lowell, Mass. 


CALGON, INC., 323 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. Sou. Offices: J. W. Eshelman 
& Co., Inc. 2625 Sixth Ave.. South, Birmingham 5, Ala.: J. W. Eshelman & 
Co., Inc., 314 Wilder Bidg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 


CAROLINA BELTING CO., 26 Augusta St., Greenville, 8. C. 
CAROLINA LOOM REED CO., 1000 S. Elm St., Greensboro, N. C. 
CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
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‘CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts.. New York City. 


Sales and Service: C. A. Schier. A. S. Burkart, W. A. - 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C., Division of A. B. Carter, Inc., 


— N. C. Sou. Repr.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 S. Main St., Dallas, 
x. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte, N. C. Peter 8. 
Gilehrist, Jr. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St., Charlotte, N. C. Sales 


Reprs.: J. J. Mills, 223 Commer Ave., Greenville, S. C.: J. L. Harkey and P. L.. 
Pindell, Charlotte Office. 


Sou. Offices 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C 


CLINTON FOODS, INC., Clinton, Iowa. R. ©. Rau, S. E. Megr., Clinton Foods 
Inc. (Corn Refining Div.), 918 Mortgage Guarantee Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga., Tel. 
Walnut 8998; Boyce L. Estes, Atlanta Office: Grady Gilbert, Box 342, Phone 
3192, Concord, N. C.; J. Prank Rogers, 900 Woodside Bidg., Phone 2-8022,- 
Greenville, S. C. Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Porrest Abbott Co., 117 E. Court St., Greenville, S. C.; Atlanta Service 
Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newnan, Ga. 
COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y¥. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. Corn 
Products Sales Co., Southeastern Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. Rouse Joyner. 
Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Woodside Blidg., Greenville, S. C., J. Allen 
Simpson, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., L. Hawley Kelly, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient 
points. 

CRABB & CO., WILLIAM, 303 Third Ave., Newark, N. J.. 


CREASMAN STEEL ROLLER MACHINE CO., P. O. Box 2416, Gastonia, N. C. 


‘CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices and 


Plant: 1505 Hutchinson Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: Greenville, 8. C., 1000 Woodside Bldg.. W. F. Woodward, Tel. 2-7131; 
Dallas, Tex., ©. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co. 


CUTLER-HAMMER, INC., 315 N. 12th St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. Sou. Offices: 
714 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga., G. E. Hunt, Mer.: 2014 Stratford Ave.. 
Charlotte 5, N. C., F. A. Miller, Jr.; 1331 Dragon St., Dallas 2, Tex., E. K. 
Anderson, Mer.; 2415 San Jacinto St.; Houston 4, Tex., P. G. Green, Mger.: 
508 N. Main St., Midland, Tex., T. D. Sevar: 833 Howard Ave., New Orleans 


12,.La., P. C. Hutchison, Mgr.; 625 Park Lake Avenue, Orlando, Fla., W. T. 
Roundy. 


DANIELS, INC., C. B., 4900 Wetheredsville Rd., Baltimore 16, Md. Sou. Office. 
C. R. Daniels, Inc., 121 East Third St., Charlotte, N. C. Baskets, Hampers. 
Trucks, Canvas Bags, Tarpaulins, and other canvas products. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John E. Humphries, 
P. O. Box, 834, Greenville, S. C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, 


Ga.; James H. Carver, Box 22, Rutherfordton, N. C.: Crawford Rhymer, Box 
2261, Greenville, S. C. 


DAVIS MFG. CO., INC., FRANK, 1139 Main St., Pawtucket, R. I., U. 6. A. 
Sou. Reprs.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box 841, Greenville, S. C.; R. E. L. Holt, 
Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro. N. C. 


DAYTON RUBBER CO., THE, Dayton 1, Ohio. Textile Accessory Reprs.: 
J. O. Cole, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.: William L. Morgan, P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, S. C.; Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E., Atlanta. 
Ga.; T. A. Sizemore, 525 Grove St., Salisbury. N. C.: E. L. Howell, P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, S. C.; Kenneth EK. Karns, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, 8. C. 
V-Belt Reprs.: J. M. Hubbard, Dist. Mgr.. The Dayton Rubber Co., 240 Spring 
St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. G. Crim, 412 N. Laurel Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: F. 
G. Tanner, 1549 Marisnna St., Memphis, Tenn.;: D. C. Greer, The Dayton 
Rubber Co., 240 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: K. C. Sparks, P. O. Box 2368. 
Birmingham, Ala.; W. E. Wayland, 515 Third Ave., North, Jacksonville Beach, 
Fla.; E. W. Watson, 516 Riverside Dr., Bossier City, La. Textile Jobbers. 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, 8. C.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: 
Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., Le- 
Grange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, Wilmington, Charlotte, N. C.: Greenville, 
S. C.; Roanoke, Va.; Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE O©O., Bristol, R. I. Sou. Reprs.: R. E. L. 
Holt, Jr.. and Associates, P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C.: J. W. Davis, 
Manufacturer's Agent, P. O. Box 745, Oolumbus, Ga. 


POLGE CO., THE C. B., Westport, Conn. Sou. Reprs.: L. G. Strickland, R. 
F. D. 4, Durham, N. C.; George BE. Bush, 2404 Belvedere Ave., Chariotte 
N. C. New England: John H. Barlew, 43 Potters Ave., Providence, R. I. 


DRAPER CORP., Hopedele, Mass. Rhede Island Warp Stop Equipment Branch. 
Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg. 8. C., Clare H. 
Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St., 8.W. W. M. Mitchell. 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Oldham. England: Boston, Mass. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CoO., INC., E. L., Organic Chemicals Dept., Main 
Office; Wilmington, Del. Sou. District: 427 W. Fourth St.', Charlotte 2. N. C. 
R. D. Sloan, Mer.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Mgr.; E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mer.. 
Technical; J. V. Killheffer, Laboratory Mgr.: W. I. Pickens, Sales Correspond- 
ent. Salesmen: L, N. Brown, H. B. Constable, H. H. Field, M. D. Haney, Jr. 
Technical Demonstrators: J, J. Barnhardt, Jr., Dr. I. F. Chambers, J. T. 
Hasty, Jr., W. R. Ivey, G. R. Turner, H. F. Rhoads, F. B. Woodworth. N. R. 
Vieira. The address for all of the above gentlemen is: E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., P. O. Box 1909, Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: John L. 
Dabbs, Jr., P. O. Box 705, Statesville, N. C.; T. R. Johnson, P. O. Box 876. 
Greenville, S. C.; J. A. Kidd, 1014 Rotary Drive, High Point, N. C.: J. T. 
McGregor, Jr.. P. O. Box 1080, Greensboro, N. C. Atlanta Office: 1206 Spring 
St.. N.E.. Phone Hemlock 1904, A. B. Owens, Mgr. Reprs.: W. F. Crayton. 
Adam Fisher, Jr.. J. H. Stradley. P. L. Cowart, J. E. Dempsey, A. C. Suther- 
land, Jr., A. V. Kerr, J. W. Billingsley, A. R. Williams, Jr., M. S. Williams, « 
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U. S. “SPECIAL BRONZE”’ 


Get 20% to 35% greater life than ordinary bronze, 
with U. S. “SPECIAL BRONZE” travelers. This new 
alloy has definitely proved itself. 


Test samples furnished you. There’s a U. S. man near 
your mill. Call him and arrange a test toe which he 
will furnish samples. And remember— 


U.S. Deliveries are really prompt! 


Prompt shipments from stock 
at Greenville, Providence 


U. 5. RING TRAVELER CO. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, President & Treasurer 


HOME OFFICE & FACTORY: PROVIDENCE. R. I. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE & WAREHOUSE: GREENVILLE, S. C. 


WRITE. WIRE OR PHONE NEAREST OFFICE. 

W. P. Vaughan, W. H. Rose, Greenville, S. C. . Box 1048—Phone 3-0915 

O. B. Land. Athens Ga. Rox 1187—Phone 478 

L. H. Mellor, Jr., Mid-Atlantic States . . Phone Hilltop 6-1563 

123 Treaty Rd., Drexel Hill, Pa. 

H. R. Pisher, Concord. N.C. . 3 . Box 83—Phone 8366 

C. W. Smith, H. J. Smith, Providence. . . Box 1187-—-Gaspee 1-0100 | 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


Jr., L. A. Burroughs. Chattanooga, Tenn., C. H. Asbury; Knoxville, Tenn., M. 
S. Morrison, Jr.; Columbus, Ga., A. W. Pickens; Memphis, Tenn., J. A. Ver- 
hage. 


EATON & BELL, 218 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; 753 Munsey Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 2437 Lucena St., 
Charlotte, N. C., George A. Field, Mgr.: Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., 
Agt., P. O. Box 1982, Phone Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 
2201 Cedar Springs; Dallas 1, Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., and Allen 
Bidg., Greenville, 5. O.: 8S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


EXCEL TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., Lincolnton, N. C. 


FAIRBANKS CO., THE, 393 Lafayette St., New York 3, N. Y. Factory and 
District Office: 202 Division St., Rome, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: A. A. Austin, 105 
‘Briercliff Circle, N.E., Atlanta, Ga.: M. A. Chalverus, 815 So. Lee St., Fitzger- 
ald. Ga.: H. M. Sims, P. O. Box 6031, Charlotte 7, N. C.; H. M. Summerell, 
1808 Beverly Dr., Charlotte, N. C. Distributors in all principal cities. 


FERGUSON GEAR CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 609 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
GASTONIA MILL SUPPLY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO., Linwood Ave. and Second 8t., 
Gastonia, N. C. Phone 1209. 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, INC., Gastonia, N. C. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 1, N. C. D. B. Smith, 
Sou. Sales Mgr.; F. B. Crusan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: H. G. Thompson, 
Asheville. N. C.: Hugh D. Brower, Atlanta, Ga.; H. C. Mills, Jr., Raleigh, 
N. C.: Guy H. Sowards, Greenville, 8 C.; W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr., Bluefiel:, 
W. Va.: E. H. Chapman, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C.; J. E. Camp 
bell, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York City. Sou. Ofice 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Chariotte, N. C., 8. H. Williams, Mgr. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N, C, 
GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, §. C. 


GULF OIL CORP. OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Div. Office, Atlanta, Ga. Reprs.: C. 
T. Timmons, Greenville, 8. C.; W. G. Robertson, Jr., Spartanburg, 8S. C.; BR. G. 
Burkhalter, Charlotte, N. C.: G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; G. W. Burkhal- 
ter, Greensboro, N. C.; S. E. Owen, Jr., Hendersonville, N. C.; R. L. Winchell, 
Raleigh, N. C. Div. Offices, Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.: New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, Ohio. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


i! & B AMERICAN MACHINE OO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Mer.; 
Charlotte, N. C., Office, 1201 Johnston Blidg., W. E. Conlon, Div. Megr.; J. T. 
Miller, Service Repr. 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.). Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point, N. C.; Warehouses and Sales Divisions: Charlotte, 
N. C., Asheville, N. C., Gastonia, N .C., Atlanta, Ga. 


. HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 303 Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. S6ou. 
Reprs.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Megr., Sou. Div. 825 W. Morehead 8t., 
Charlotte, N. ©., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reprs.: L. L. Brooks, 506 Cedar Rock St. 
Pickens, 8. C., Tel. 3041; J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex., 
Tel. Preston 7151; G. J.. Reese, 546 McCallie Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn.; C. L. 
Elgert, 10 E. Lexington St., Baltimore 2, Md., Tel. Saratoga 2388; T. E. Hansen, 
Rt. No. 2, Box 157, Glen Allen, Va., Tel. 5-1620; J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree 
Rd., N.E., Apt. 6-B, Atlante, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 7660; F. P. Hunt, Secretarial 
Exchange, 902-904 Dermon Bldg., Memphis, Tenn., Tel. 37-9626: A. N. Jackson, 
825 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; S. P. Schwoyer, P..O. Box 
1507 or 30245 Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C., Tel. 3654: J. C. Mahaffey, 
Warp Size Specialist, 825 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; J. D. Brown, 825 
W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St., Worcester 8, Mass. Reprs.: Harold 
S. Bolger, 1139-51 E. Chelten Ave., Philadelphia 38, Pa., Phone GE 8-0500; E. 
Jack Lawrence, 244'2 Forsyth St., S.W., Box 4072, Atlanta, Ga., Phone Walnut 
§250: K. McCoy Crytz, Opelika, Ala., Phone Opelika 254-J; Jack Dempsey, 219- 
223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C., Phone 5-5021; Charles A. Haynes. Jr., 749 
Narragansett Parkway. Gaspee Plateau, Providence 5, R. I., Phone Hopkins 
1-7679; Carl M. Moore, 219-223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C., Phone 5-5021; 
Ralph C. Shorey, 44-46 Vine St.. Worcester 8. Mass., Phone 6-6207. Sou. Plants: 
Atlanta, Ga., and Gastonia, N. C.; Branches: Philadelphia, Pa., and Blanco, 
Tex. 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS CORP., 80 Bank St., Newark 2, N. J. Sou. Sales 
Mer., J. G. Howdon, 2005 N. 24th St., Birmingham, Ala., Phone 3-7022; Dist. 
Sales Mgr., A. D. Wade, 1825 N. Independence Blvd., Charlotte 3, N. C., Phone 
2-6035. Sou. Reprs.. William Schwartz, 404 Holmes Circle, Memphis, Telnn.: 
Harry D. Fones, 738 S. Cooper, Memphis, Tenn.; Prank M. Greco, 147 Florida 
Ave., Portsmouth, Va.: C. EK: Chittenden, 1923 Club Raod, Charlotte. N. C.: 
G. F. Penny, 913 Green St., Durham, N. C., Phone X-1138; H. B: Hill, 2904 
Manatee Ave., W., Bradenton, Fla., Phone 2-6441; J. H. Harkness, 513 Mc- 
Donough St. E., Savannah, Ga., Phone 2-2835; Industrial Electronics Corp., 68 
Peachtree St. N.W., Atianta, Ga., Phone Cypress 4646. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C., A. W. Kincaid, Mer. 


JACOBS SOUTHERN & NORTHERN DIV., E. H. (The Bullard Clark Co.), 
Charlotte, N. C., and Danielson, Conn. Sou. Plant, Warehouse and Office, 
P. O. Box 3096, South Bivd., Charlotte, N. ©. Sou. Exec.: Edward Jacobs 
Bullard, Pres., and C. W. Cain, V.-Pres. and Gen. Mgr., both of Charlotte, 
N. C. Sou, Service Engineers: S. B. Henderson, Box 133, Greer, S. C.; L. L. 
Proneberger, Jr., 307 Elmwood Dr., Greensboro, N. C.; Ralph M. Briggs, Jr., 
209 Lofton Rd., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Prank W. Beaver, Concord, N. C. 


JARRETT CO., CECIL H., Newton, N. C. 
JENKINS METAL SHOPS, INC., Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON, CHARLES B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Repr.: T. BE. Lucas Associates, 
Inc., 117 E. Third St., Charlotte, N. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Bidg., 
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Greenville, S. C. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, 8S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Reprs.: C. O. Switzer, Greenville, S. C.; E. Hays Reynolds, Greenville, 6. C.; 
Luke J. Castile, 3015 Forest Park Dr., Charlotte 3. N. C.: F. M. Wallace, 
Homewood, Birmingham, Ala.: James C. Jacobs, 406 Howard-Aden Apts., Cleve- 
land St., Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


KIMMEL MACHINSRY CO., LEON, P. O. Box 1316, New Spartanburg Highway, 
Greenville, 5. C. 


KLUTTZ MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Frank Burke, Phone 3-4287, 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. P. O'Leary, Phone 4082-M, Greenville, S. C.; Stuart E. 
Campbell, Phone 2753, Griffin, Ga. 


LANDIS, INC., OLIVER D., 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 7, N. O. Oharles R. 
Ibach, Charlotte, N. C. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Repr.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C. 


LEWIS MACHINERY CoO., W. D., P. O. Box 826, Gastonia, N. C. 
LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 5S. C. New England 


- Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass. 


LUTTRELL & CO., C. E., Greenville, &. C. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF- RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 
INC,, THE, Passiac, N. J. Factory: North Charleston. 8S. C. Sou. Distributors: 
Alabama—Teague Hdw. Co., Montgomery; Anniston Hdw. Co., Anniston; Long- 
Lewis Hdw. Co., Birmingham; Gedsden Hdw. Co., Gadsden. Georgia—American 
Mchy. Supply Co., Atlanta; Bibb Supply Co., Macon. Kentucky—Graft-Pelle Co., 
Louisville. North Carolina—Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte; Dillon Supply Co., 
Raleigh, Durham and Rocky Mount: Kester Mchy. Co., Winston-Salem, High 
Point and Burlington. South Carolina—The Cemeron & Barkley Co., Charles- 
ton; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville: Columbia Supply Co., Columbia; Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg: Sumter Mchy. Co., Sumter: Tennessee— 
Chattanooga Belt & Sup. Co., Chattanooga: Summers Hdw. & Sup. Oo., 
Johnson City; Power Equipment Co., Knoxville; Buford Bros., Inc., Nash- 
ville; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis. Virginia—Industrial Supply Corp., Rich- 
mond. 


MARTHA MILLS DIVISION, Silvertown, Ga. ‘gou. Sales Agents: Walter T. 
Forbes Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., THE, 1145 Galewood Drive, Cleveland 
10, O. Sou. Reprs.: C. H. White; 1229 Pamilico Drive, Greensboro, N. C.: W. P. 
Russell, Box 778, Atlanta, Ga.; Byrd Miller, 908 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
-C. 


._ MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. N. C. Repr.: Walter 8. 


Coleman, P. O. Box 722, Salisbury, N. C.; 8S. C. Repr.: James P. Coleman, P. O. 
Box 1351, Greenville, 8. C.; Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Repr.: R. L. Holloway, P. O. 
Box 4334, Atlanta, Ga. 


MEINHARD, GREEFF, & CO., 51 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. Sou. Repr.: 
E. F. Skinner, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


METAL FINISHING CORP., 1733 Statesville Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main B8t., 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Repr.: (including Canada) C. E. 
Herrick, 44 FPranklin St., Providence, R. I.; European Repr.: Mellor, Bromley 
& Co., Ltd., Liecester, England. 


Hollister- 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. C. 
MITCHAM & CO., N. Marietta St., P. O. Box 271, Gastonia, N. C. 
MOORESVILLE IRON WORKS, P. O. Box 246, Mooresville, N. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Gen. Office, 40 
Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr. Kenneth Mackenzie. 
Asst. to Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: Wyss L. 
Barker, Harry L. Shinn, Geo. A. Artope and J. Reese Daniel, 201 W. First 8t., 
Charlotte, N. C.; C. J. Dulin and R. F. Morris, Jr., Jefferson Standard Blidg., 
Greensboro, N. C.; H. A. Rodgers and Chas. A. Spratt. 1202 James Bidg., 
Chattanooga 2, Tenn.; J. K. Boykin, American Savings Bank Bidg., Atlanta 
Ga.; W. H. Jackson, 213 Columbus Interstate Bidg., Columbus, Ga.: A. Jones, 
Jr.. 408 Cotton Exchange Bldg., New Orleans, La.; Henry A: Cathey, 403 E. 
Franklin St., Room 210, Richmond, Va. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., Philip C. Wentworth, Treas., 354 Pine St., 
Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
Gen. Megr., L: E. Taylor, Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Mgr., H. B. Askew, Charlotte, 
N. C. Sou. Reps.: J. K. Sumner, P. O. Box 1607, Charlotte, N. C.: Donald C. 
Creech, P. O. Box 1723, High Point, N. C.; Prank S. Beacham, P. O. Box 281, 
Honea Peth, 8S. C.; W. Harry King, P. O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. Reprs.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 26, Gastonia, N. 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Henry H. Her- 
sey, Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRIOANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y¥. Sou. 
Office and Warehouse: 634 S. Cedar St., Charlotte, N. C., Phone 3-7191. Falls 
L. Thomason, Sou. Mgr., 634 S. Cedar St., Charlotte, N. C.; Carroll A. Camp- 
bell, Mgr. Loom Lubrication Div., P. O. Box 782, Greenville, S. C. Sales and 
Service Engineers: Fred W. Phillips, P. O. Box 782, Greenville, S. C.; Jas. A. 
Sorrelis, Jr., P. O. Box 576, Charlotte 1, N. C.: W. C. Taylor, P. O. Box 1161, 
Greensboro, N. C.; Julian T. Pool, P. O. Box 316, LaGrange, Ga. Warehouses: 
Charlotte, N. C., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Columbus, 
Ga., Birmingham, Ala. 


NORCROSS CORP., 247 Newtonville Ave.. Newton, Mass. Sou. Office: 123 N. 
Poplar St., Charlotte, N. C. Ralph Howell, Sou. Mer. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MAOHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSile St., Chicago 1, Il. Sou. Repr.: C. H. Pat- 


rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co. Greenville, 8. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. ©. At- 
lanta Office, Bona Allen Bidg. 


PEASE & CO., J. N., 11942 E. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New,,York City; Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mgr., 806 Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga.; J. H. Almand, Glenn M. Anderson, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office: OC. T. 
Lassiter, Greensboro, N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, L. C. Harmon, Jr., 902 Mont- 
gomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 5. C.; TF. H. Nelson, Charlotte, N. C.: W. R. 
Brown, 1214 Liberty National Bank Bldg., Dallas, Tex. Stocks carried at con- 
venient points. 
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way , 
MILL SUPPLY CO. 
art E. — Industrial, Textile, Electrical and 
Plumbing Supplies & Equipment 
— High Produc- 
Bou. ent Handling 
Minimum Time 
Out for Adjust- 
TTAN, : For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work. GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
—_ The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
apo ; 2802 Laurel Street Distributors Hartford 6, Conn. 
” sigh Hollister-Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. WORKS. N. ETTA ST 
JENKINS RENEEDLING CO., INC. BARKLEY 
TT. The Largest Comber Reneedling Plant in the World A O 
ae | HALF LAPS and TOP COMBS M CH INE WORK 
enville, Reneedied to Factory Specifications MANUFACTURERS OF 
We Use English Made Needles Exclusively 
oie We carry a stock of 50 million iieitinn at all times to insure TEXTILE MACHINERY. 
our customers’ combers operating. 
GASTONIA, N. ~ PARTS” 
lister- Our half laps are guaranteed to gauge uniformly 
Dial 5-0522 
‘in BSt., 
Cc. 
tromley 
Mice, 40 
kenzie 
fyss L. 


SEAT-ACTION CLOSET 
oe, | FOR FACTORIES, INSTITUTIONS, SCHOOLS, 


on, FARMS AND COMFORT-STATIONS 
He =f These durable, seat-action closets are 
r. Bon. simple in construction, with few moving 
Cam 
les and parts and no mechanism in the tank 
houses to get out of order. Only materials of 
es the best quality are used in their manu- 
eee facture. They represent the ultimate 
ineconomy ... both in water consump- 
Textile | 
tion and in upkeep. 
At- 
propucts 
For extra years of 
W. &. JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO., WILMINGTON 99 - DELAWARE "service — specify the VOGEL NUMBER 10 
LETIN 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO., Public Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. 
Reprs.: F. Homer Bell, 2624 Forest Way, N.E., Atlanta 5, Ga.; Richard D. 
Greenway, 1356 Harding Place, Charlotte 3, N. C. Textile Distributors: South- 
ern States Chemical Co., Atlanta, Ga.; F. H. Ross & Co., Inc., Southern States 
Chemical Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Southern States Chemical Co., Greenville, 8. 
C.;: Marlow-Van Loan Corp., High Point, N. C.; Taylor Salt & Chemical Co., 
Norfolk, V 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


PILOT LIFE INSURANCE OO. Jos. F. Freeman, Vice-President in Charge of 
Group Department, Greensboro, N. C. 


PNEUMAFIL CORP., 2516 Wilkinson Bilvd., Charlotte, N. C. 
PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER ©CO., Camp Wadsworth, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., 7th Ave. and Tabor Rd., Philadelphia 20, Pa. 
Sou. Office: Wilder Blag., Charlotte, N. C. 


RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta, Ga. N. C. Repr.: 
ton, N. C. 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


REINER, INC., ROBERT, 550-64 Gregory Ave., Weehawken, N. J. Sou. Repr.: 
John Klinck, 304 W. Forest Ave., North Augusta, 8. C. 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. Office: 
J. BE. Rhoads & Sons, 88 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga., P. O. Box 4306. C. 
R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1589, Green- 
ville, 5. C.: A. 8. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.: J. T. Hoffman, P. O. 
Box 4305, Atlanta, Ga.; L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Rd., Winston-Salem, N. 
C.: Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex.; Stuart T. Storey, 1224 
Fullilove Drive, Bossier City, La. 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: R. E. L. Holt, Jr., 
Associates, P. QO. Box 1474, Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. (Ready to serve 
you.) 


ROBERT & CO. ASSOCIATES, Atlanta, Ga. 


ROY & SON CO., B. 8., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and Supply Depot: 1623 
N. Tryon 8t., Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., 
Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Supply 
‘Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ROYCE CHEMICAL OO., Cariton Hill, 
2008 Belvedere Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., F. Robbins Lowe, Sou. Agt.; H. M. Walsh, 
J. W. Hubbard, Fletcher S. Culpepper, Selling Agts.: Atlanta, Ga.; 101 Marietta 
St.: Miles A. Comer, Herman J. Jones, Selling Agts.; Greenville, S. C., Wood- 
side Bidg.: Chas. S. Smart, Jr., Perry Clanton, Selling Agts. 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 61 Van Dam 8t., New York 13, N. Y. 
Sou. Office: 1510-12 Camden Rd., Charlotte, N. C., A. T. Hanes, Jr., Mgr. 


SARGENT’S SONS CORP., C. G., Graniteville, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. S. An- 
derson, Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte 7, N. C.; Philadelphia Repr.: F. E. 
Wasson, 519 Murdoch Rd., Philadelphia 19, Pa. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & ©0O., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atianta, Ga., Vasser Woolley, 
Pres; Reprs.: John R. Seydel, BE. A. Scott, A. Pate, Atlanta, Ga.: W. L. Whisnant. 
Concord, N. ©. Northern and Export Repr.: Standard Mill Supply Co., 1064-1090 
Main 8St., Pawtucket, R. I. (conditioning machinery and penetrants only). 
Southwestern Reprs.: O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market 8t., 
Dallas, Tex.; Welling LaGrone, 13 W. Fairview Ave., Greenville, 8S. C. 


SILVER KING FIBRE CORP., Westport, Mass., Hugh Neville, Jr., Pres. Va. 
and N. C. Repr.: Oliver D. Landis, Inc., 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 7, N. C.; 
Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Repr.: J. W. Davis, 122 Dillingham St., Columbus, Ga.; 
8. C. Repr.: Ralph Gossett, i5 Augusta St., Greenville, 5. C. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St., 
F. W. Schwettmann, Mgr., Lubricating Sales; G. R. Dyer, National Accounts 
Repr.; Area Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Jacksonville, Fla., Miami, 
Pla., Tampa, Fia., Columbia, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Nashville, Tenn., Jackson, 
Miss.. Montgomery, Ala., Raleigh. N. C., and Macon, Ga. Industrial Lubricat- 
ing Engineers: R. O. Miller, 15 Miller Ave., Concord, N. C.; J. O. Holt, 1220 
Dixie Trail, Raleigh, N. C.: W. H. Lipscomb, 414 McIver St., Greenville, 8S. C.; 
R. A. Smith, 121 Island Home Bivd., Knoxville, Tenn.; C. C. Nix, 1926 Six- 
teenth Ave., So., Birmingham, Ala.; L. M. Kay, 332 Eighth St., N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga., and H. H. Terrell, P. O. Box 131, Lakeland, Fla. 


SIRRINE CO., J. E., Greenville, &. C. 
‘SMITH & SON, E. E., Gastonia, N. C. 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION, ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORP., 
St.. New York, N. Y. Seu. Branch: 212 8. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.; Wood- 
ward Allen. Branch Mgr. H. W. Causey. Asst. Branch Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Earl 
H. Walker, High Point, N. C.; Richard Hoyt, 1216 Edgewood Ave., Jacksonville, 
Pla. 


SOMERVILLE-SEYBOLD DIVISION of HENLEY PAPER CO., 
Ave.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., Offices and Factory, 
lanta, Ga., Tel. WAlnut 7221. 
Rd.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga., Tel 
Dodson Dr., 
Graham S8t., 
Peachtree Battle Ave., 


N. J. Sou. Repr.: Irving J. Royce, 


Atlanta, Ga., 


40 Rector 


700 Murphy 


236 Forsyth St.. S.W., At- 
Ingram Dickinson, Gen. Mer., 158 W. Wesley 
CHerokee 2405 Reprs.: J. Clyde Aycock, 1915 
S.W., Atlanta. Ga.. Tel. AMherst 1142: Albert P. Mauldin, 1736 
S.W.. Atlanta, Ga., Tel. RAymond 2927: Ed. G. Merritt, 542 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga., Tel. CHerokee 4294: Sankey C. 
Smith, 2526 Delwood Dr., N.W., Atinnta, Ga., Tel. CHerokee 3265. S. C. Reprs.. 
John H. Riley 3015 Monroe St.. Columbia, 8S. C., Tel. 8804. N. C. Repr.: Mason 
H. Blandford: 713 S Neil St.. Gastonia N. C., Tel. 5-1594. XN. E. Repr.: Chas 
K. Dean, 91 Bay State Rd., Boston 15, Mass., Tel. Kenmore 2-6920. 


SOUTHERN ELECTRIC SERVICE CO., Charlotte, Greensboro, N. C.: Green- 
ville, Spartanburg, 8. C 


SOUTHERN EQUIPMENT SALES CO. (N. C. Equipment Co.), Charlotte, N. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION, Steel Heddle Mig. 
Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford 
Bank Bidg., Box 1917, Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.; Henry P. Goodwin, 
Sales and Service. Greenville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, 
Greenville. 8. C.. J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divi- 
sions: Davis L. Batson and Sam Zimmerman, Jr.. Sales and Service. Atlanta 
Office and Plant, 268 McDonough Bivd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Shut- 


Co., Main Office and 
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Benson Davis, V.-Pres.: 


John H. Foard, Box 574, New- 


tles, « division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C., 
J. d. Kaufmann, Jr., Mer. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E.. Decatur, Tl. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 


Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Megr.; Sou. Reprs.: 
W. N. Dulaney, 2000 Rhodes Haverty Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; L. A. Dillon, 815 
Third St., Durham, N. C.. Geo. A. Dean, H. A. Mitchell, Montgomery Blidg., 


Spartanburg, 8S. C.; W. T O'’Steen, 435 N. Main Bt., 
P. Hope, Country Club Apts. 16-C, Columbus, Ga. 


STANDARD MILL SUPPLY, INC., 513 8S. Tryon St., 
Jack Davis, Salesman. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE. New Britain, Conn. Sales Reprs.: G. H. Little, 
Harrison Bidg., Room 414, 4 S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa., Tel. Rittenhouse 
9977; G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Memphis 3, Tenn., Tel. 
8-7117; M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General Taylor St., New Orleans 15. La., Tel. 
Magnolia 5353; H. C. Jones, care The Stanley Sales Co., 410 Candler Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Lamar 4651; G. J. McLernon, 209 Hubbard St.. San An- 
tonio 2, Tex., Tel. Travis 3653; Charles J. Turpie, Jr., 1412 Scott Ave., Char- 
lotte, N. C., Tel. 3-7015: J. A. Dickson, P. O. Box 390, 122 Bales Ave., Phone 
9-2812, Chattanooga, Tenn.; T. P. West, Jr., 7 Mallard St., Greenville, 8. C., 
Tel. 3515-M. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave.. 
Philadelphia Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg., Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mer.;: Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service, Green- 
ville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville, S. C., J. J. 
Kaufmann, Jr., V.-Pres and Mgr. of Southern Divisions: Davis L. Batson and 
Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant. 268 Mc- 
Donough Blvd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Shuttles, a division of Sted 
Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., 
Mgr. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Charlotte Office: 

224 W. Second St., Charlotte, N. C., F. W. Perry, P. O. Box 809, Mgr.; N. C. 

and Tenn. Repr: W. 8S. Gilbert, Charlotte: S. C. Repr.: S. S. Hockridge, Char- 

lotte. Atlanta Office: 364 Nelson St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., E. D. Estes, 1257 

— Dr., N.W., Mgr.; Ala. Repr.: J. E. Hensley, 3011 Avenue V, Birming- 
m, Ala. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St., Fall River. Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: H. B. Cabaniss. P. O. Box 188, Monroe, N. C.: M. H. Cranford, 135 
Walnut 8St., Chester, S. C.; D. R. Ivester, Clarkesville, Ga: 


STODGHILL & CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


TERRELL CO., INC., THE, Charlotte, N. C. EB. A. Terrell, Pres., W. S. Terrell, 
Sales Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y¥. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principle cities. 
Lubrieation Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.: W. H. Goebel, Roanoke, Va.: 
F. M. Edwards, Goldsboro, N. C.; W. P. Warner and C. W. Meadors, Charlotte, 
N. C.; J. 8 Leonard, Greenville, S. C.; F. G. Mitchell. Charleston, 8. C.: L. 
C, Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.; A. ©. Keiser, Jr., Atlanta, Ga.;: J. G. Myers, Birm- 
ingham, Ala.; J. W. Buchanan, Munsey Bldg., Baltimore, Md.: G. W. Wodd, 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. H. Murfee, Greensboro, N. C.;: G. B. Maupin, Greensboro, 
N. C.; W. T. Allen, Greensboro, N. C.; C. T. Hardy, Durham, N. C. 


TEXIZE CHEMICALS, INC., P. O. Box 305, Greenville, S. ©. Pres., W. Jack 
Greer, 25 W. Prentiss, Greenville, S. C. Reprs.: Greenville, S. C., John: B. 
Garrett, 26 Melville Ave., Phone 3-7205; Carl M. Chalmers, 14-C Lewis Village, 
Phone 3-4905; Bill Kline, 18-D Lewis Village; Phone 2-4147. Atlanta, Ga., Wal- 
ter M. Greer, 2330 Chattahoochee Ave., N. W., Phone Belmont 3749. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 
TEXTILE SHOPS, THE, Spartanburg, S. C. E. J. Eaddy. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 
S. E. District Office: 3119 S. Bivd., Charlotte 3. N. C., K. M. Slocum, Dist. 
Megr., Tel. Charlotte 2-3063. Sales Reprs.: R. C. Cook, 1317 Orchard Rd., Rich- 
mond 21, Va., Tel. Richmond 84-0804; E. O. Eagle, 620 Joyner St., Greensboro, 
. Greensboro 6291; John S. Barnett, Jr., 2 Rodney, Ave., Greenville, 
S. C., Tel. Greenville 3-7128. 


U. 8. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and 
Sales Room: 1503 Augusta Rd., Greenville, S. C. Sou. Reprs.: William P. 
Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 1048, Greenville. S. C.: Oliver B. Land. 
P. O. Box 1187, Athens, Ga.; Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord. N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., P. O. Box 1605, Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
819 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: Agts.: R. M. Mauldin and D. M. Dun- 
lap; 903 Whitehead Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Agt. J. W. Stribling. 


VALENTINE CoO., J. W., 612 S. Main 8St., Winston-Salem, N. C.: Box 278 
Salem Station, Winston-Salem, N. C. T. Holt Haywood, Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Co. Bldg., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231 W. Washington 
St., Greenville, S. C., H. V. Barker, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I.. with Sou. Office and Gales 
Room at 358-364 W. Main Ave., P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. C. Phone 27. 
Also W. L. Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus, Ga. 


WAK INDUSTRIES, 1314 S. Tryon St., 
WATSON & DESMOND, 


Greenville, S. C.; Walter 


Charlotte, N. C. A. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Charlotte 1, N. C. Reprs.: 


W. Fourth S8t., W. F. 
Daboll, Jefferson Standard Blidg., Greensboro, N. C.: R. V. McPhail, 709 S. 
Jackson St., Gastonia, N. C.; A. J. Bahan, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C.: 


D. E. Williams, Jr., 312 Hines Terrace, Macon, Ga. 
WATSON & HART. 1001 E. Bessemer Ave., Greensboro. N. C. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. F. Daboll, 


703 Jefferson Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.; Arthur J. Bahan, 810 Woodside Blidg.., 
Greenville, 8. C. 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., West Point. Ga. 


WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., INC., 275 Congress St., Boston 10, Mass. Sou. 


Reprs.: Ernest Hall, 901-A Sul Ross St., Houston, Tex.; Marshall Whitman. 
Bona Allen Bidg.. Ga. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin Bidg.., 
Charlotte, N. C., R. I, Dalton, Mgr.; 1317 Healey Bidg., Atlanta. Ga. Sou 
Reprs.: M. J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING age 
liam EK. Shirley, Box 84, Ware Shoals. 


WILKIN & MATTHEWS, 831 N. Tryon St., 
and John Matthews. 


WILSON CO., EMIL V., Greenville, 8. C. 


oe Mass. Sou. Repr.: Wil- 


Charlotte 3, N. C. Hugh Wilkin 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: C. R. Bruning, 302 N. 
Ridgewsy Dr., Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, R. No. 15, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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New Seamless Knit Covers tor Rolls 


If you’re still using old-type covering on 
your front card stripping rolls, frequent 
replacements are costing you money. For 
economy—the lasting quality of our pat- 
ented roller covers (some have been run- 
ning more than three years) means real 
savings for you. Knit of Rayon and fine 
combed cotton yarns—easy to strip—no 
seams or frayed ends. To order, send 
your spare rollers. We repair, cover, and 
return them, express paid. We also make 
Knit-Tubing—and custom knitting fot 
tubing—ask for prices. 
Manufacturers of 


STAR BRAND * ROLLER VARNISH 


THE TEXTILE LABORATORIES | Woven Endless Belts 


P. O. Box 1003 Phone 5-2791 


Gastonia, North Carolina ; Uniformly Strong 


Eliminate vibration and transmit maximum ~ 
power without slippage. 


J 
es 
—- 
at 
¢ 
~ 


INC | 
STEEL ROLLER MACHINE Practically all stretch and shrinkage taken out 

at factory. _ 
Flat and Round 


| 
| 
| 


Specialising In. Card Bands + Lickerin Belts « Doffer Belts - Cone 
RENECKING STEEL ROLLS 3 ge 
| Belts Belts for Driving Flats. 


WATER ROLLS and FLUTED ROLLS 


CRE ASM AN STFFL ROLLER M ACHINE C0. Exclusive Agents in Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia 
Wilkinson Blvd. Gastonia, N. C P. O. Box 2416 


Oliver D. Landis, Inc. 
718 Queens Road Charlotte 7, North Carvlins 


LONGER 


‘ 
LASTING 
BOILER 


FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, $. C. 


RING HOLDERS S2A UNISPEED INSPECTOR’ for RAYONS 
eee -e@ Constant cloth speed (adjustable) with c 
BOBBIN SHAFT GEARS cloth  spee adjustable) Wi center 
: e Collapsible winding arbor, self supporting for con- 
B 0 B B I N G E A R S | venience in removing inspected roll of rayon. 


S N D L S A FT EA ~ S For further information, write for Bulletin No. 345 
*Patent applied for 
KLUTTZ MACHINE & FOUNDRY C0., Inc. 


P. 0. Box 71 GASTONIA,N.C. lel. 3-392] 


MACHINE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS . 
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J. N. PEASE & COMPANY Package Dyeing and Bleaching 


ALL TYPE COLORS 
119% E. FIFTH ST. CHARLOTTE, N. C. PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, WN. C. 


LARGE PRODUCTION .. . 


| HIGH QUALITY 

| COMBED and 
CARDED 
KNITTING and 
WEAVING | 


YARNS 


BEAMS, CONES 
TUBES, WARPS 


. ... LATEST. MACHINERY 


@ SOUTHERN sates AGENTS: Walter T. Forbes Co. puone 1. . 28, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


COUNTY 


AUTOMATICALLY 
CONTROLLED 
LABORATORY 
DYEING 
MACHINE 


Write for Complete Information 


DYEING MACHINE CO. 


PIONEERS IN AUTOMATICALLY & 


CONTROLLED DYEING MACHINES 


STANLEY, 
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— TEXTILE INDUSTRY HAPPENINGS AS THE MONTH ENDED - 


PERSONALS 


P.. W. Coleman of 
Greenville, S. C.,. has 
been appointed sales 
representative in South 
Carolina for Oliver D. 
Landis, Inc., of Char- 
lotte, N. C. Mr. Cole- 
‘man, a graduate of 
Clemson College in 
textile engineering, 
was on the sales staff 
of Veeder-Root Co. for 11 years, represent- 
ing that company in the Carolinas and Vir- 
ginia, and is well known among textile 
manufacturers of this section. He will con- 
tinue to make Greenville his headquarters. 
Among the firms which Oliver D. Landis, 
Inc., represents in the South are: Keller 
Tool Co., Benjamin Booth Co., Alexander 
Bros., Westport Fibre Co., and. Arthur S. 
Brown. Co, 


Frank Clark has returned to Borden Mills, 
Inc., Kingsport, Tenn., as superintendent of 


the warp preparation and spooling depart- 


ments. 


Frank Stubbings, who. formerly managed 
the Sterling, Conn., installation of U. S. 
Finishing Co., has been named manager of 
the Dublin, Va., dyeing and finishing plant 
of Burlington Mills Corp. Beevley 
Keeber, superintendent of the Dublin plant, 
has been. transferred to Greensboro, N. C., 
on special assignment to Bur-Mil’s dyeing 
and finishing division. 


E. B. Wheeler of Charlotte, N. C., has 
been appointed sales representative in the 
Southern territory for Textile Machinery, 
Inc., of South Portland, Me. 


Cason J. Callaway, Jr., has been trans- 
ferred from the New York office of Calla- 
way Mills, Inc., to the home office at. La- 
Grange, Ga.,.as assistant to the general 
manager of the HDV Division. Later he in 


turn will become assistant to the general 


manager of the MMC Division and the 
USEO Division. 


J. W. Stewart of Westwood, Mass., has 
been appointed field research supervisor for 
textile chemicals for the Merrimac Division 
of Monsanto Chemical Co; Mr. Stewart. will 
head a new research unit which will be re- 
sponsible for translating laboratory results 
to the mill level in developing chemical an- 
swers to textile mill problems. Mr. Stewart 
joined Monsanto in 1947 and. formerly 
worked in the firm’s textile chemical sales 
department. 


V. O. Roberson, Jr., has been appointed 
general manager of the fabric production 
division of United Merchants & Manufac- 
turers, Inc., succeeding E.G. Speir, resign- 
ed: Mr. Roberson, who joined the firm in 
1943, has had general supervision of the 
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Ashland Corp. at Jewett City, Conn., as 
well as Seminole Mills at Statesville, N. C., 
both units of U. M. & M. 


John A. Quenelle, overseer of spinning 
at the Catherine Plant of Avondale Mills, 
Sylacauga, Ala., has been elected president 
of the Sylacauga Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


R. M. Pulley, formerly general overseer 
at the Clover, S. C., plant of American 
Thread Co., has been promoted to assistant 
superintendent. He joined American Thread 
two years ago after service with China 
Grove (N. C.) Cotton Mills, Burlington 
Mills Corp. at Kings Mountain, N. C., and 
Bowling Green (S. C.) Spinning Co. 


William Fraser, treasurer of J. P. Stevens 
& Co., Inc., since its incorporation in 1923, 
and who has been with the firm since the 
founding of the original partnership in 
1899, retired this month but will continue 
as a director. . .. Kenneth W.. Fraser, who 
joined Stevens in 1937 and has served as 
comptroller since 1946, has been appointed 
to the newly-created office of financial vice- 
president, in which capacity he will become 
senior financial officer, . A. J. Smith, 
with the firm since 1930 and formerly as- 
sistant treasurer, was named treasurer. T. B. 
Jackson, with the Industrial Cotton Mills 
division at Rock Hill, S. C.,; since 1921, 
was. mamed assistant secretary. . . . Robert 
E. Henry, whose retirement as vice-president 
was announced in a previous issue of this 
magazine, was honored July 11 at a dinner 
party given in his honor at Greenville, S. 
C., by John P. and Robert T. Stevens. 


Frank J, Swords, who 
formerly covered the 
deep South with head- 
quarters in Atlanta, 
Ga., has been promot- 
ed to Southern district 
manager for Veeder- 
Root, Inc., with head- 
quarters at the firm’s 
Greenville, S. C., of- 
fice at 231 West Wash- 
ington Street. Mr. Swords will be in charge 
of both the sales and service operations for 
the entire South. Harry S. Mansfield 
has been transferred from the service depart- 
ment to replace Mr. Swords in the deep 
South territory. He will. work out of the 
Greenville office. 


Dr. L. P. Seyb, since 1942 a chemist and 
group leader in the research department of 
Diamond Alkali Co., has been named man- 
ager of research for the company. Dr. Seyb 
succeeds J. E. Underwood, who relinquishes 
the post he has held for the past six years 
to become a research consultant for the 
company. 


James D. Dean, head of the cotton chem- 
ical processing division of the Southern Re- 


gional Research. Laboratory, New Orleans, 
La., has been invited to participate in the 
Gordon Research Conferences on the Micro- 
biological Deterioration of Organic Sub- 
stances to be held in New. Hampton, N. H.., 
the first week in August. Mr. Dean will 
present new fundamental information on the 
deterioration of cotton textile materials in 
outdoor use. 


OBITUARIES 


Julius Arthur Asbelle, 71, who before 
his retirement had been superintendent of 
Harmony Grove Mills for 21 years, died re- 
cently at Commerce, Ga., following a long 
illness. 


Alexander Currie Holt, 75, retired 
ofhcial of Cone Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. 
C., died July 14 in Greensboro, Mr. Holt 
was connected with the Cone textile inter- 
ests for 41 years and was treasurer of Prox- 
imity Mfg. Co. in Greensboro,'a Cone unit, 
when. he retired in 1945. Two sons and a 
daughter survive. | 


James L. Hurst, paymaster at the Birm- 
ingham, Ala., plant of Avondale Mills since 
1941, died late last month after several 
weeks of illness. He is survived by his 
mother, two brothers and two sisters. 


Charles Edwin Menefee, 57, who was 
vice-president and general manager of Mans- 
held Mills, Inc. (now Caledonia Mills, Inc. ) 
at Lumberton, N. C., died July 12 at his 
home in Mount Pleasant, $. C. Mr. Mene- 
fee, who joined Mansfield Mills in 1948, 
previously was associated for many years 
with Collins & Aikman Co. and with Iselin- 
Jefferson Co. as Southern representative. 
His wife, a daughter, two sons and a broth- 
er Survive. 


James William Parris, 73, master me- 
chanic at the Trion, Ga., plant of Riegel 
Textile Corp. until his retirement in 1943, 
died July 8. He was .associated with the 
company 37 years. Survivors include his 
widow, three daughters, two sons and a sis- 
ter. 


MILL NEWS 


WHITNEY, S. C-——Naumkeag Steam Cot- 
ton Co. of Salem, Mass., has purchased the 
former Whitney Mill property here from 
the Crescent Corp., which has used this 
property during the last several years as its 
Southern headquarters. The facility will be 
improved by the new owners for use as a 
branch plant location and work is scheduled 
to start soon on the transfer to Whitney of 
about 600 looms and 30,000 spindles, cur- 
rently idle, representing one-sixth of the 
Capacity of Naumeg’s Pequot Mills at Salem. 
In addition to the transfer of looms. and 
spindles plus complementary equipment, 
fabric bleaching, finishing and sheet manu- 
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BEFORE CLOSING DOWN 


facturing machinery likewise will be in- 
stalled at Whitney. Once put into opera- 
tion, the plant is expected to provide em- 
ployment for about 400 persons with a 
weekly payroll of about $16,000. The Cres- 
cent Corp., textile machinery firm, has pur- 
chased 20 acres on the new Union highway 
in Whitney for a new Southern headquar- 
ters plant. 


_Kincsport, ‘TENN.—Employees of Bor- 
den Mills, Inc., recently-were awarded an 
accident prevention flag by Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Co. in recognition of having 
worked 1,000,000 man-hours without a lost- 
time accident. 


Op Fort, N. C.—Bids were to have 
been received July 20 for construction of 
an addition to the plant here of Clearwater 
Finishing Co. The local plant is a branch 
of Clearwater (S. C.) Finishing Co., a sub- 
sidiary of United Merchants & Manufat- 
turers, Inc.. 


CAMDEN, S. C.—The first commercially- 
produced Orlon was turned out at the May 
Plant of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., here July 1. 


GUNTERSVILLE, ALA.—Improvements be- 
ing made at Lakeside Cotton Mills in Gun- 
tersville by Hesslein and Co., Inc., owner 
of the plant, will tost between. $200,000 
and $250,000, according to Sydney P. Mun- 
roe, assistant to the president. About 295 
men and women are employed at the mill. 
This number may be increased after changes 
now underway are completed, Mr. Munroe 
said. Before the present renovation and. im- 
provement program started there were not 
enough spinning frames to warrant operat- 
ing the looms three full shifts. Twelve new 
spinning frames have been installed which 
may justify three regular shifts for the 
weave room, Mr. Munroe stated. Improve- 
ments have been made on all the old spin- 
ning frames. Other improvements now un- 
derway or completed include: A new hu- 
midification system is being installed which 
will insure the proper amount of moisture 
in the air for the best production of cloth. 
The system will serve both floors of the 
plant. All machinery in the opening and 
picking rooms was replaced with new ma- 
chinery in July. A system. which will blow 
lint and dust from the spinning frames has 
been bought for the spinning room. Until 
now, lint and dust have been brushed off 
by hand. The plant's two slashers are being 
renovated. Automatic controls which will 
insure uniform slashing, drying, speed and 
temperature are being added. Looms with 
worn parts are being replaced. New scales 
and a new baling press have been bought 
for the cloth room and a machine for shear- 
ing is on order. Another new purchase is 
a rolling-up head which will enable the 
mill to: ship cloth in rolls to buyers who 
want it that way. Previously the entire out- 
put has been shipped in bales. The homes 
in the mill village are being improved, 
porches. repaired, and paint furnished to 
employees who want to paint their homes. 
The mill offices have been moved into the 
recently constructed brick veneer building in 
front of the plant. 
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*Reg. Trade Mark 


BETTER REDUCING AGENT 


Customers are critical of textile printing. 
‘ And your best assurance of favorable comment < 
—sales—is to use Discolite with vat. 


colors and discharge pastes. 7 


DISCOLITE RETAINS its efficiency at high temperatures. 


IT’S ECONOMICAL . . . sodium sulphoxylate formalde- 
hyde, supplied in highly concentrated lump or powder form. 


IT’S VERSATILE . . . fine performance results 
in white and colored discharge printing . . . 


in hydrosulphite indigo printing. 


GOOD FOR STRIPPING, TOO. When other stripping 
agents fail, Discolite often does the job ... an 


extra economy typical of all Royce Products. 


Remember these two important points: Discolite is a 
reducing agent; it’s made only by Royce. 


CARLTON HILL, NEW JERSEY Ws + 
"MANUFACTURERS OF NEOZYME* + PAROLITE* + FABRITEX* « 
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WEAVE MORE 
YARDAGE 


Use TEXACO STAZON — 
it wont splatter, creep 
or drip —If ever a lubricant lived up to its 


name, it’s Texaco Stazon. Even the shocks and vibra- 


tion of weaving won't cause it to splatter, won't 


throw it off. Stazon stays on. Cleaner cloth results. 

Cleaner sliver and yarn, too, when you use Texaco 
Stazon on top roll bearings. It won’t creep onto the 
cot, won't splatter or drip, and won’t form gummy 
deposits. Yet Texaco Stazon is a fluid lubricant, easy 
to.apply with a squirt can and designed to feed prop- 
erly through saddle wicks. | 

In addition, Texaco Stazon is not affected by high 
humidity, and far outlasts ordinary oil — making 
fewer applications necessary. 

To assure longer life for grease-lubricated ball 


TEXACO Lubricants 


FOR THE TEXTILE 


and roller bearings, use Texaco Regal Starfak. It has 
high resistance to oxidation, gum formation, sepa- 


ration and leakage .. . assures smoother operation, 
lower maintenance costs. 
There are Texaco Lubricants to assure better, faster, 


lower cost performance from all textile machinery. 


Let a Texaco Lubrication Engineer help you select 


the proper ones. Just call the nearest of the more than 
2,000 ‘Texaco Wholesale Distributing Plants in the 
48 States, or write The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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